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The following pages were written as a supple- 
ment to a work on the subject of Population, 
now preparing for the press. The publication, 
in the first instance, of a part of a treatise, in 
which frequent references are made to the 
whole, is so unusual as to demand an expla- 
nation, even in times when the apologies of 
authors are little attended to, and, indeed, 
hardly tolerated. The circumstances which 
led to it, are these : — 

Some time ago I delivered, to a Literary and 
Philosophical Society, in the north of England, 
to which I have the honour of belonging, a 
course of lectures on an important branch of 
our national economy, the Poor-Laws of Eng- 
land ; connecting a defence of the principle of 
that system, and a view of its progress, with 
those practical improvements in its application, 
which the altered circumstances of the country 
seem to dictate, in order to restore its primitive 
character and efficiency. Little difficulty oc- 
curred in showing the legal provision for the 
poor to have been founded on the plainest prin- 
ciples of natural right and justice, as well as 
dictated by the most enlarged views of national 
policy ; and still less in answering the objec- 
tions urged against it under a very general mis- 
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apprehension that it has, considered in refer- 
ence either to the population or the wealth of 
the country, imposed upon us an increasing 
incumbrance. Nor was it less easy to establish 
a very gratifying comparison betwixt the mode 
of preserving the poor, as estabUshed in this 
country, and the plans pursued in others, (few 
of which are destitute of public institutions for 
the like purpose,) in regard to its effects oa 
the general character of the relieved, or even 
the economy, relatively speaking, with which it 
accomplishes its benevolent designs. Siich 
were the arguments, amongst others of a similar 
tendency, then brought forward, some of whicH 
are briefly noticed in a subsequent part of the 
preisent puTilicatiori ; formihg, on the whole, it 
Was hopedy a satisfactory defence of our great 
national charity • One objection, however, and 
that of a most powerful nature, totally irrecon- 
cileable with the exercise of benerolence on 
any systenaatic and general plain whatsoever, 
ai^ assuming the form and language of demon* 
stratioh^ remained unanswered;^ namely, that 
grounded oii the modem ^ principle of pojni- 
lation/' If, as that principle asserts, and pro^ 
fesses to have proved, th^e be a consta'nt tea- 
dency in hmnan beings to increase faster than 
ihjsar means of sustentatioh, whatever be the 
argiiments in favour of a, general provision 
for the poor, whether founded on reUgion, or 
humanity, or policy, they are all uiiavail^ig;-^ 
the qpestion is decided for ever. Give v^fhat- 
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ever latitude you please to the prolific powers 
of the earth, and to the creative effoits of 
human industry, you merely postpone, without 
evading, the conclusion ; human subsistence 
has necessarily its limits, those of the earth ; 
where^is, the prolific powers, of increase, if unr 
abated and unchecked, would, on thegeome^ 
trie hypothesis, conduct mankind to the inevi* 
table catastrophe of univeisal wretchedness and 
want, were the globe itself converted into one 
solid mass of nutriment. But this theory is not 
content with investing itself with these pro^ 
i^ctive terrors; it is anaounced. as " constantly 
and powerfully operating since the commence^ 
ment of society *." In every point of view, 
therefore, it is fatal to the exercise of charity 
as a public and universal duty ; nor does it dis- 
guise its hostility. And it must be admitted 
that, allowing the truth of this principle of 
population, its conclusions, however abhorrent 
to our feelings and principles, are necessary .and 
irresistible. Neither the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, however clear upon this point; nor the 
dictates of humanity, though equally decisive ; 
nor the law of the knd, which sanctions and 
enforces both; can impose a duty upon us the 
practice of which is not only in^olitic in its 
tendency, but impossible in its very nature. 

The re«dl difficulty of the question^ disin- 
cumbered from the geometric and arithmetic 
ratios of increase^ which, are utterly irrecou- 

* Malthus, Essay on Population, p. 1, 4to. 
b 2 
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cileablewith human experience, is plainly this; 
a principle of reproduction, which multiplies 
numkind with considerable rapidity, under 
Certain circumstances, seems necesfsary to the 
spread, and indeed, in some instances, to the 
preservation of the human race ; and that it 
exists, is proyed by the peopUng of thfe world 
originally, or, by what may be to some a more 
decisive demonstration, by the rapid increase 
whidi still takes place in planting new coun- 
tries and colonies. That this principle should, 
as far as nature is concerned, remain arbitrary 
and unalterable, involves the consequences al- 
ready mentioned ; that is, — admittingtiie eternity 
of the world, which is necessarily one of the 
postulata on which the boasted demonstration 
of the modern principle of population is found- 
ed. That the earth, which,, it is confessed on 
all haiids, is at present very inadequately pos- 
sessed, containing probably not a hundredth 
part of the population it is capable of sustain- 
ing, shall remain, till,, in the course of ages, it 
shall become wholly incapable of supporting 
its increased numbers, may exist as a mere 
possible supposition, consistently perhaps with 
the letter, though not very reconcileably with 
the spirit of revelation ; but to assert as a fact, 
that that period will inevitably arrive, contra- 
dicts both. Put forth as a demonstration, I 
repeat, it identifies itself with infidelity ; as- 
saming the eternity of the world as a necessary 
part of its proof, it asserts that to be true which 
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Christianity declares to be false ; and a period 
to be certain and foreseen, which its Author 
has declared to be uncertain and unknown. 
Arguing^ then, in a country professedly Chris-, 
tian, and in one which, though densely peopled, 
contains so many millions of uncultivated acres, 
and forming so minute a part of a world all but 
ehtffely waste ; the cultivated parts of which, 
as Franklin has somewhere observed, would, if 
viewed by a Herscheirs telescope from the 
moon, only appear, here and there, like so 
many luminous spots upon its disk ; it might 
have sufficed, one would have thought, to 
have reposed, for the present at least, on the 
bounties of that Being who has been the 
•* dwelling-place *' of so many generations ; and 
if we could not have brought our minds to 
expect that He might do in the later ages of 
the world, what we are instructed to believe He 
did in its earUer ones, — ^proportion the fecundity 
and duration of the life of human beings to 
their numbers ; still, that he would accomplish 
his purposes regarding His universe, before 
His providence should become impaired or ex- 
hausted; that if His mercies are not everlast- 
ing, they are, at least, calculated to endure till 
^* the great globe itself, and all that it inherit, 
shall dissolve,'' and the baseless fabric of the 
vision of human life shall resolve itself into 
the realities of eternity — a period actually 
foretold in every part of the Christian records, 
and described as one, not of increasing want 
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iand sufferings biit, okl the cohtfkry, r»i^i»* of 
luxury arid enjoyment; not when the pre*- 
:rentiYe check shall be called into full bpera- 
4don» but when the world shall be *^ marrying 
<tod giving in marriage.'' But these arguments, 
iioweVer satisfactory to the bulk of mankiixd, 
for so they happily are, appear far otherwise .to 
many of those who discuss the important sulv 
Ject before us. The philosophers of the day, in- 
deed, are very witty on such who, in r^erence to 
it, " cant about Gk)d and Providence ;'' and one 
of the first and siiblimest passages which Reve- 
lation puts into the mouUi of the Deity, ^ In- 
crease and multiply,'' instead of being any 
longer regarded as the ^^ command and blessing 
of Providence*," is dexterously resolved into an 
inhibition and a curse, or too often quoted only 
to be contradicted and ridiculed. No matter 
that it still harmonizes with the purest feelings, 
and conduces to the best interests of maiddrid, 
whether considered in their individual or coUec* 
tive capacity ; no ofiatter that its breach would 
defeat the will of the Deity, and degrade arid 
destroy the species ; — ^it is adverse to tiie geo- 
metric theory, and that suffices. Thus, as one 
never charged with too enthusiastic a regard 
for religion observes : " The maithematics are 
to be every thing, ev^i where they are ridicu- 
lous, and men repose no more confidence in 
GOD than they would in a broken merchant'' 
Pursuing the argument, therefore, without 

* Burke. 
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wiy reference to the principles, or, as tfcey are 
too often regarded, the prejudices of either 
statucal or revealed religion ; on a thorotrgli 
exaimnation of nnmeraus facts connected ^th 
*Ke pUyjsiolbgy of the. human race» Ithe tnie 
^pritici{^ of increase was discovered, and, by a 
5ieries of calculations, all terminating in the same 
iesnlts, 1 hope it may be added, ftiHy demons 
strated; a principle df greater efficiency in 
accompKshing one of the necessary purposes 
<j!f reproduction, that of first replenishing the 
Barth, or still peopling different parts of it; 
than the one it opposes ; and, on the other 
hand, totally free from the appalling eonse-- 
quences to which that necessarily leads ; and, 
above all, in reference to the subject then 
imder consideration, delivering one of the most 
exalted duties of Christianity from the objections 
fey which it k now assailed, and reconciling its 
constant and systematic discharge with the 
Jaws d£ nature^ and the present and pernl^anent 
interests of mankind. . . ^ 

. The principle of human increase thus^^ ob- 
tained, may be very briefly enunciated, and id 
fiimply this : The fecundity of human beings is, 
ceeteris paribus, in the inverse ratio of the con- 
densation of their numbers ; and, still in direct 
contradiction to the theory now maintained, the 
^variation in that fecundity is effectuated, not 
by the wretchedness and misery, but by the 
happiness and prosperity of the spedes. 

'Eba* mankind cannot possibly multiply be- 
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yond tbe means of sustentation is an obvious 
truth, and common to both theories. The dis- 
tinction between them, therrfore, and it is ooe 
of incalculable importance, both as to the prinr 
ciple and its consequeaces, is simply thi&; the 
one invests human beings with a sup^ecundity 
which can only be regulated by vice or misery^ 
or by that which is a compound of both, and» 
practically, more degrading and disgusting than 
either — *^ moral restraint : " while the other 
maintains, that the law of himian increase adapts 
itself to the existing numbers of mankind, and 
has for its regulator the prosperity and hap- 
piness of the species. That the latter theory, 
assuming its truth, best comports with the 
welfare of mankind, admits of no dispute ; d 
jpriori, therefore, the presumption is, that it is 
the law of nature and of Providence ; on due 
examination it will be found that the pre- 
sumption rises into certainty. 

Before any appeal is made to the calculations 
by which this principle of increase is esta- 
blished, it niay be proper to remark, that the 
idea thus broadly stated, is in strict ac- 
cordance with the physiology of the human 
species in reference to this subject, as . pro- 
pounded from the time of Hippocrates, and 
maintained, I believe, unanimously, down to 
the present hour. Excluding, of course, cases 
of extreme distress, a state of labour and 
privation is that most favourable to. human 
fecundity. A dispersed and scanty population 
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invariably imjplies that state ; but ^ mankind 
advance from the hunting to the pastoral, and 
finom thence to the agricultural stages of ex* 
istence, and ultimately rise to the highett 
condition of (iviUzatiaii> labomr becomes di^ 
vid^, and con^quently diminished . in its 
duratioa and int^isity, and many are liberated 
from its drudgeries so as to devote them- 
sdives to other and more intellectual pursuits^ 
or are rendered independent of it altogether, 
while the means* of subsistence become pro^ 
gressively augmented^ and ease and luxury' 
more generally diflFiised, At every step the^ 
principle of increase contracts, and, as I con- 
tend, would pause at that precise point where 
it had secured the utmost possible degree of 
happiness to the greatest possible number pf 
human beings. Meantime, it must be remarked 
that, in this auspicious progress, their moral 
and intellectual advancement more than keeps 
pace with the improvement in their natural 
condition ; while the climate, the seasons, and 
the face of nature itself, participate in the uni- 
versal blessing of an enlarging population. 

Having, as I conceived, ascertained the re- 
ality of this benevolent law of nature, I thought 
it necessary to examine, with the greatest at- 
tention, the proofs and arguments by which the 
contrary theory professes to be supported, when 
all of them seemed to jesolve themselves into 
so. many direct evidences of the more cheering 
view of the subject, leaving not a ranaining 
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"doifbt as to its certainty and truth. Impressed 
.with its importance, I therefore extended the 
-argument beyond my first intisntion, of render- 
ing ii itierely ;stibservient to a defence of the 
pbor^laws ; and, I may, peiiiaps, be penmtted 
to say, the inquiry has been pursued ivith the 
utmost diligence; ynih what siiccess the public 
will speedily be enabled to judge. In the meaii 
time, a very brief notice of some oniy of its 
leading poinls becomes necessary, in conse^ 
qpience of having been induced to publish the 
preseift part of the work in the first instance, 
folr reasons^ which, it is hoped, may at the 
present moment justify so imusual a course. 

In the first book, tie principles of the pre- 
vailing tibeory of population, as propoiund^ 
t>y Mr. Makhus, are eitamined, especially the 
geometric lUid arithmetic ratios, which are 
proved to be misplaced; and the checks which 
are Supposed to reconcile their adverse ten, 
dencies are shown to have diminished in their 
jbper^tion as population has increased ; con- 
tta^icting, conseiquently, the theory they are 
brought forward to support ; mpre especially 
4^e prevfentive one, which is the main rehance 
of the whole system. This, by :a strange and 
fatal error in 'the .princijple of its calculation; 
has been supposed to increase in its prevalieaice 
as the' theory xequires, when, in point of fact, 
it has Aminished in ev^ country, and espe- 
i^ially in those of which the contrary is the 
most confidently asserted. The disputed ques^ 
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iion'q( the {iveeedency of po^ndatibn to food 
is likei/rise discussed, and the priority of the 
iottiiei is ^hown to be the order of nature, being 
not only the means of producing and dispensing 
plenty amongst human beings, bat, by the 
ci^tion^ of that sole spring of human exertion, 
necessity, of advancing maiddiKl through sud 
cessive stages of civilization, and preserving 
them from relapsing into ba^arism^ In this 
book it hias be^ foimd necessary to show the 
uttel: destitution of all claims to originality, 
either in regard to its principle, or the termsin 
whibh it is propounded, of that theory which 
is regarded by many in the Kght of a discovery; 
and this, not for the purpose of settling a poin£ 
€$* siuthorship, but to show that it is one of 
those many systems which, as Aristotle ob^ 
serves, the wisdom of preceding ages haB 
examined and rejected, and the ignorance of 
subsequent ones succeeded for a time in 
feviving. Generations ago, the notion of the 
superfecundity of human beings was expressed 
in quite as forcible terms^ supported by exactly 
the same arguments ; and precisely the same 
remedies were propounded for the ** evils it 
occasicmed'^ as at the present day. It was 
a doctrine, moreover, which had as many ad^ 
vocates then as how, but it was met by the 
arguments and the abhorrence of the greatest 
and the wisest of our countrymen ; and howevw 
often it may be revivied by selfishness and 
ignorance, it will descend so branded to the 
remotest posterity. 
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Itl the second boak an ^peal is made to 
the experience of mankind in different ages and 
countries of the worid, particularly those which 
have been referred to for a contrary puipose; 
aiid it is shown thai whenever and wherevet 
thei population has advanced, instead of the 
individual shares of the means of subsistence 
having been diminished^ directly the contrary 
has been invariably the effect; and that not only 
has the' quantity of food increased in a super* 
proportion, but that its nature and quality have 
undergone as striking an improvement* The 
proof, indeed, extends to the animal creation : 
as population has multi{)lied, the surplus food 
has sufficed to sustain a far greater relative and 
still increasing number' of those animals which 
are kept by man for convenience, pleasure,' or 
display, and which, in an advanced stage of 
civilization, consume so large a quantity of the 
products of cultivation. 

On the other hand, it is clearly shown that 
in every country where the inhabitants have 
unhappily diminished, there, instead of the 
means of subsistence having been more liberally 
cfispensed, the population has been invariably 
still more degraded and reduced in condition 
than in numbers. 

In the former part of this book, a view is 
taken of the history of Greece and Rome, and 
other ancient states, iii relation to this question, 
and the opinion of the ancient philosophers 
and legislators is shown to have been very dif- 
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ferent to what is how riepresehted ;. their fears, 
generally speaking, were excitedly the evils cif 
a declining rather than an enlarging population'; 
fears, pronipted by the facts they witnessed and 
recorded, and which fututity has confirmed in 
so striking a manner. It may be aidded^ that 
the character of Plato is completely rescued 
frotn the imputation of his having ever contem-^ 
plated infanticide as a regulator of the popir 
lation of his imaginary Republic, much more) 
from his having recommended it. 

In this branch of the argument, which neces- 
sarily extends to a very considerable length, 
the history of our own country, as incomparably 
the most interesting and important part of the: 
inquiry, is particularly attended to. It is hoped 
that facts as conclusive as they are curious are 
brought forward, in proof that England has 
confirmed, in every period of its history, the 
principle of population foi; which I contend, as 
that of nature and of Gon. 

The succeeding section of the work is devoted 
exclusively to the consideration of the popular 
tion of China and America ; the two main pil- 
lars of the contrary theory — the latter, as it ia 
supposed, exhibiting the principle of human in«< 
crease doubling itself at the presumed intervals 
by procreation only, as in actual operation ; and 
the former, as furnishing an example; of that 
principle having advanced to its utmost limits, 
arrested by necessity, and "kept down to thq 
level of the means of subsistence *' by thosQ 
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dtstressing and disgasttng^ diecks whic& the 
theoiy enunciates. These being the odj prac- 
tical demonstrationii^ ei the system opposed; 
particular attention has been paid to each. 
Aiid regarding the k(^r, if we may be per^ 
miited to dismiss the ^th&rit;^ of Hhe *^ Lettrei» 
^difiantes et curieuses/^ the *• lying missionaries ''^ 
of Adam Smith, in favour of modem, authorities, 
and amongst these, especially, our own scientific 
countrymen, this appeal,^ so constantly made^ is 
completely silenced. China is now known to 
be a country very sparingly inhabited, except- 
ing, perhaps, upon the borders of the grand 
cahat and often so, even there. Malte-Brani 
from the numerous authorities he consulted, es- 
timates the nutnber of the Chinese at consider- 
ably less than half that given to Lord Macartney 
by the veracious Chow-ta-Z3iin, in a document 
which he ridicules, and which, on the face of it, 
k a palpable forgery, IVIr. Malthus, however, I 
perceive, with an unaccountable pertinacity, still 
continues to put forth this statement, even now 
that several officialcensusesof China have been 
pa))tished within a few years past, all of which, 
agreeing with each other^ confirm the record- 
ei opinion of every recent wrk» of crecfit who 
has had ssk opportunity of judging on the sub^ 
ject, that CM0SL9 in r^erence either to its extent 
Of lertSlity^is decidedly oneof the worst peopled 
iiountries upon earth. If the Chinese, therefore^ 
are pkmged in the misery Mr; Malthus describes) 
and resort to infanticide in order to repress their 
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nxm^en (a fact> kowever» which the latest aiiid 
best writers seem unanimousljr to dyscredit), 
China becomes one of the strongest proofs id 
favour of the argument i am maintaining. Bt» 
England there are two himdred and tw^ty-^ 
seven inhabitants in the square mile ; in Cbiai^ 
with her boasted soil and double harvests, there 
are ninety-seven only. 

But to the population of Ainerica, far beltet 
known than that of China, and on which the 
th€K)ry I am opposing professes to he mainly 
founded, still more particular attention hsus^ h&m 
paid, and by a series of proofs, and calcniatijons, 
which extend through several chaptersw it is 
clearly shown that: the geometric rktio of ihr* 
crease has no existence even there, mnck less 
that the increase actually taking plax^e is in- 
dependent of emigration. Both of these cdn- 
chisions rest on a variety of proofe, founded 
pnnc^)ally on the American censuses ibem- 
selves. Two branches of the argument, how- 
ever, shall only be alluded to' on this occasion:; 
either of which is perfectly decisive. A very 
few years subsequently ta the periqd wJhen Mr* 
Mal^us reports the settlers of New Kngfaiai 
as amoimting to twenty-one thousand two hun- 
dred only, adding, that it was calculated moire 
kft them afterwards than went to them*, (a 
number which, without the least examination, 
is palpabfy incorrect and irrecbncileable wiib 
the importance of our NorUi American Golo« 

* Essay on Population, p. 838. 
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mes, even £it that early period) we find, on 
the authority of the reports of the governors 
of the respective states, now existing in the 
public offices at home, that the inhabitants,, 
then principally confined to New England, 
aiuounted in the whole to considerably up- 
wards of two hundred thousand souls ; so that 
if the geometric ratio contended for had been 
true, there would have been at least twice as 
many inhabitants in the United States as exist 
there at the present moment, had there not sub- 
sequently gone a single emigrant to the Ame- 
rican shores. The particulars and dates of the 
enumerations alluded to are given, and a history 
of eimgration from thence to the period when 
America became, as one of its most intelligent 
writers observes, " the colony of Europe,** is sub- 
joined, by which it is conceived the fallacy of 
the strange assertion, that emigration has been 
«* immaterial '* to the rapid growth of its popu- 
lation, will be f lUy apparent. The admission of 
an annual accession of ten thousand, with an 
increase of three per cent, upon that number, 
instead of being " immateriar^ would, I think, 
B» calculated by logarithms, amount, in a 
single century only, to more than six-sevenths 
of the entire white population. But iio such 
annual increase as three per cent, can possibly 
take place on an entire population, by " procrea- 
tion only," consistently with the established laws 
of nature, developed under the most favourable 
circumstances. The error, however, of attri- 
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buting to these accessions, consisting, as g^ene- 
rally speaking they do, of individuals in the 
^rime of life, and principally of young men only, 
the ordinary rate of increase of an entire popu- 
lation, comprising individuals of all ages, is 
pointed out ; though the supposition is almost 
too absurd to require notice. . ' 

A variety of tables are subjoined; calculated 
on data which American statistics furnish, show^ 
ing the pretended demonstration, that the popu- 
lation there increases in the ratio so often and 
so confidently asserted, is not true, nor even 
possible. 

In the fourth book, the mis-statements of nu- 
merical facts, and errors in calculation, by which 
the theory I oppose is attempted to be sup- 
ported, are exposed; one or two instances of 
which only shall be noticed in this place. Mr. 
MaJthus, the main advocate of that princi- 
ple, not satisfied with attributing tte it many of 
the evils we sufier at present, invests it with 
powers of a far more dreadful nature than have 
been as yet developed; he says, ^«not more 
than one half of the prolific power of nature is 
called into action in this country*,** intimating 
that, if nature were unchecked, ^« there would 
be one annual marriage out of sixty persons, 
instead of one marriage out of one hundred 
and twenty -three persons, as is the case at 
present/'f This is most strange, especially as 
he has, in his previous calculation, recollected 

* Essay, p, 304. t Ibid. 
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that it requires two individuals to fol*!!! one mar- 
riage; consequently, upon his supposition, one 
person would annually marry out of every thirty, 
whereas there is in England only one annual 
birth in every thirty-sevenihhabitants; it follows, 
therefore, according to that author, that were it 
not for the operation of his ^* preventive check,*' 
there would be about one-fourth more indivi- 
duals married in this country than ar6 born ! If 
we turn to the census as divided into ages, 
and suppose the sexes between fifteen and 
twenty to be exactly balanced, arid that all at 
that period of life should enter into the marriage 
state, it will be seen that bnly about oiie mar- 
riage in one hundred irihabitailts could annually 
take place : — nay, if all were united at the font 
there could only be one iti seventy-four. But 
thfe foregoing supposition is merely the echo of 
an opiniofi expressed by Dr. Frahklin^ in his 
juvenile days, (from whom, indeed, the former 
professes to have partly derived his notions 6n 
population,) that in America there is One annual 
marriage to every fifty inhabitants ; and, as it 
seems to be in the very nature of the arguments 
oft humim increase not to be easily satisfied, Mr. 
Warden has' further improved this proportion 
into one in every thirty. Now it happens, that 
in the last American census there is a column 
given which expresses the number of the males 
from the ages of sixteen to eighteen, and if every 
individual of these were to marry at the liiean 
age of seventeen years, only one marriage in 
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eighty •'six inhabitants could possibly take place* • 
Such are the errors into which writers on popu- 
lation fall on this important point, which it can* 
not but be acknowledged are so far from being 
slight and immaterial^ that they are necessarily 
subversive of their entire theories and calcula- 
tions. Other mistakes of quite as gross and 
obvious a nature, such as the supposed opera- 
tion of the preventive check in different times 
and countries, the effects of epidemics upon 
registers, and on a variety of other subjects, are 
fully exposed, biit will not be further alluded to 
on the present occasion. 

Such is a slight sketch of the negative part of 
the argument, if I may so speak, by which the 
true and benevolent principle of population is 
supported ; a system which it will be seen is, 
from first to last, inducted from a series of deci- 
sive facts which the history of the world uni* 
formly presents, and sanctioned by the equally 
unanimous authority of the greatest and the 
wisest men it has ever produced. In a day, how- 
ever, \;^hen past experience is but Uttle regarded, 
and authority not at all ; whoi an appeal to the 
ancient permanent sense of mankind would often 
actually prejudice a cause in behalf of which it 
i» made, amongst the ^' pert and noisy pretenders 
of the .day f it is lappy for the interests of 
human nature that the true principle of increase 

* The superior longevity in England may account for the smaller 
relative proportion of possible marriages at about tlie same period 
of \i§e in England. 

c 2 
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is demonstrable upon a basis unassailable by 
such ; ancient events may be misinterpreted or 
disputed; authorities may be neglected or de- 
spised; but still the principle announced can 
never be shaken ; — ^it is hot so much a matter of 
reason as of arithmetic ; it rests not upon ar- 
guments, but upon facts. 

To a short synopsis of the fifth book of the 
treatise, about to be published, the reader's 
particular attention is, therefore, solicited, as 
substituting a system in the place of the one 
dispossessed, and establishing it by a series of 
tables and calculations amounting in every 
instance to a proof of its truth. These, spread- 
ing over some hundred pages, cannot now be 
given, however essential to the argument; the. 
author can, therefore, only stake his veracity 
to the reader for the truth of the statements 
about to be alluded to, a pledge which he 
hopes speedily to redeem ; and it is a, matter 
of doubt with him whether any thing further, 
than the heads of the ensuing argument need 
to have been given on the present occasion. 

The law of population, by which the increase 
of mankind has been and still is, in all cases, 
regulated, is simply this: The fecundity op 

HUMAN BEINGS, UNDER EQUAL CIRCUMSTANCES, 
VARIES INVERSELY AS THEIR NUMBERS ON A 
GIVEN SPACE. 

Merely premising that, as mankind multiply 
in any country, the thinly-populated districts 
become more crowded ones, and these again 
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rise into towns and cities, and vice versa on 
any diminution in their numbers: I proceed 
to demonstrate the truth and reality of this 
graduated scale of human increase. 

First, By a comparison of the fecundity of 
marriages in difiTerent countries, all of which, 
where the necessary information is recorded, 
class themselves in precise conformity with this 
principle, and are the more prolific the less they , 
are peopled. The objection that, in the latter 
case, greater plenty prevails, and marriages are 
more frequent and more early, is anticipated 
and refuted. The contrary is strictly the fact*. 

2. By showing that in the diflferent local 
divisions of one and the same country, the 
same law of population prevails; and the vary- 
ing fecundity of the marriages is determined 
accordingly. This section of the. argument is 
of peculiar importance, as it not only shows 
ts operation by a series of more minute and 
particiilar proofs ; but, at the same time, it 
entirely obviates the objection which might be 
raised, and not unreasonably, in reference to 
the comparative accuracy with which difierent 
countries may furnish the data on which the 

* The apparent exception of newly-planted countries and colo- 
nies which had the advantage of proceeding from more densely 
peopled nations, and still retain the benefit of having access to such 
for their products, is fully considered. Cut such off, even now, from 
the latter privilege only, and left to themselves, the rule of nature, 
which distributes the greatest measure of its bounties wherever there 
are the greatest number of human beings on the same space, would 
be instantly apparent. The reason why it is; to a certain degree, 
otherwise in Ireland, it is one of the prime objects of this publica- 
tion to point out. 
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preceding proof is foiinded, and the various 
habits which may be supposed to affect, in no 
slight degree, the question at issue. But when 
the different divisions, and even subdivisions of 
the same country, furnish the demonstration 
that human fecundity is thus graduated, no such 
objection can possibly be urged, and the gene- 
ral argument is invested with that circumstan- 
tiality of evidence, which invariably makes the 
most powerful impression. A corroboration of 
the like kind, though still more curious and 
minute, is given under the next head, in which 
the varying increase of human beings is proved 
to be regulated as before explained, 

3. By showing that the difference in the fe- 
cundity of marriages in towns is, in like manner, 
determined by the number of their inhabitants. 

It is plain, however, that the theory, if true, 
is capable of a species of historical evidence ; 
and such is again the fact. Not only, then, is 
the principle proved to be in actual operation by 
these comparisons between the varying degrees 
of fecundity in different countries and districts, 
but its truth is furthermore confirmed, 

4. By showing that in the same countries 
and districts, compared at different periods, 
the fecundity of marriages has diminished as 
their population has augmented ; and this uni* 
versally, wherever the facts necessary to form 
the conclusion are on record. Lest it should be 
once more objected to this striking demon- 
stration, that this is attributable to increasing 
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misery or moral restraint^ I will mentian that 
this supposition also is clearly refuted. 

The argument is, however, susceptible of an- 
other distinct order of proofs, though, happily 
for mankind, of far rarer occurrence than the 
former ones. That human beings multiply in- 
versely as their numbers, is proved, 

5. By showing that, on any great and sudden 
diminution in the inhabitants of any country, 
city, or district, the fecundity of the remainder 
has become instantly increased. To this sur- 
prising, and, as it respects the subject under 
consideration, decisive fact, I have given the 
most minute and persevering examination, and 
have found it, as a law of nature, invariable and 
universal. So certain is it, that its operation is 
distinctly visible on observing the conceptions 
of particular periods, as cpnstantly influenced 
by those slighter variations in the deaths which 
occur in this and other countries, as well as by 
those sweeping mortalities, which have been oc- 
casionally experienced ; when, indeed, the ejffect 
alluded to has been not unfrequently observed 
and recorded; though never referred to that 
general law of nature, of which, when viewed 
in any considerable number of cases, it clearly 
forms a part *. 

* This surprising fact has, indeed, been latterly remarked, but 
has been ascribed to a cause which has obscured the deduction 
which ought to have been drawn from it, if not, indeed, reversed it. 
It has been resolved into an increased number of marriages, 
which, it is assumed, mortality occasions ; particularly by Mr. 
Malthns, who is very full of this idea throughout. Prepared by the 
theory already shortly propounded, to maintain that a diminution 
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The preceding theory, and the facts by 
which it is substantiated, are furthermore cor- 
roborated, 

in the numbers of a population is not the means of increasing the 
plenty and prosperity of the remainder, (which idea, if it be apai^ox, 
19 one for which Providence,, and the history of humui beings is ac- . 
countable,) and entertaining a higher idea of human nature than to 
suppose, that in this, or any otiier country, *' the funeral baked- 
meats do coldly furnish forUi the marriage table," or, in other 
words, that a time of excessive mortality is that of increasing matri- 
mony, I examined this matter thoroughly, and found, as I had 
expected, directly the contrary to be the fact. Mr. Malthus alluded, 
and I observe still does, to a single table of Sussmilch, how fairly I 
shall show ; I have gone through the whole of them, as well as those 
relating to all other countries, to which I have had access ; and I con- 
fidently pronounce, and shall assuredly prove, in reference to this sub- 
ject, a truth as surprising as it is important and certain ; thai a, period 
of greater mortality is that of greater fecundity; being, at the same 
time, as invariably one of a diminished proportion of marriages. 
This will be found true on examining a sufficient number of in* 
stances, in every part of the world. 

I am the more ditiPuse upon this particular proof of the principle 
of population previously propounded (which, in the work referred 
to, occupies several chapters) from its direct bearing on the proposi- 
tions respecting unhappy Irdand, my immediate subject. Granting 
the principle to be true, which it most certainly is, that to dimi- 
nish the number of human beings, is to increase the fecundity of 
the remainder ; and in what sort of an attitude do those place 
themselves, who are for interfering, by cruel or revolting expe- 
dients, with the established order of nature, whether by clearing 
farms and villages, driving and deporting the inhabitants, or by any 
method whatsoever, creating, to use the heartless term of the day, 
those vacuums which an irreversible law of Providence will as- 
suredly replenish in spite of all their efforts ? . That such has ever 
been the consequence has long been apparent, the reason is,! speak 
conlidenliy, now unfolded; let all such, then, pausein a course which 
has, perhaps, hitherto been excused by ignorance, but which, per- 
severed in, will be that of presumptuous folly as well as of wanton 
cruelty. 

Furthermore : If this last developed principle be true, can any- 
thing further be required, I would f^^k the candid mind, which still 
retains its confidence in the kindn^s of Proyidence, aqd it^ belief in 
the existence of a GOD, in order to disprove and demolish the 
theory of human increase, which it is the business of this work 
to oppose ? For can. it be credited, for a poment, that a dimi- 
nution in the numbers of human beings is, in ai^y case, a benefit 
to the remainder, as is Qow^socQnfidently and imfeelingly main. 
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6. By. an appeal to the physiology of the 
human race. This, as expounded by the highest 
authorities, ancient or modern, fuUy reconciles 
the preceding views upon the subject with the. 
facts adduced, and even demands their adop^ 
tion. That want promotes reproduction, and 
that repletion retards it, I prove, in this section 
of the book, to be an universally acknow- 
ledged physical fact; and it is one, which, 
without the least violence, resolves itself into 
a principle which regulates human fecundity, 
not by. die misery, but by the happiness of the 
species. It may be repeated; that where society, 
as in its first stages, is the most scattered, 
there is it that there are, necessarily, the most 
labour and abstinence ; a state so decidedly 
favourable to prolificness as to tender it the 
acknowledged remedy for cases of steriUty, 
which, it will not be denied, are the least fre- 
quent in such a condition of life. As numbers 
increase ; plenty increases, and labour abates, 
in a yet greater proportion ; till, in a plenary 
state of population, general ease and luxury are 
diflfused. At every advancing stage of society 
the principle of prolificness still diminishes; 

tained, when it is seen that the moment of such a diminution, 
effected by whatsoever means, is that when a law of nature is put 
into operation, whose tendency is to fill up the vacuum thus 
created, and with beings destined to be so long helpless and bur- 
densome, and. pronounced, by the theory I am opposing, utterly 
valueless to society? A law, thus evidently thwarting all the 
eflbrts human beings might make to relieve themselves from the 
evils which the principle of population is said to occasion, would 
operate as a principle of vigilant and unceasing malevolence, were the 
views, too frequently taken of population, true. They are otherwise. ' 
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and Nature, not by a beautiful fiction, but by a 
constantly-operating law of real benevolence, 
makes the principle of human multiplication 
the unfailing instrument in elevating the condi- 
tion of mankind, and still so regulates its ope- 
ration as to prevent its ever becoming other- 
wise. Ejiowing and contemplating the extent 
of her provision, she is thus making a per- 
petual and unwearied effort to raise her ofE. 
spring to the utmost elevation of prosperity 
and happiness, and has so calculated her laws 
that they shall never surpass it. This view of 
the subject is further proved, 
. 7. By showing, from the registers of this 
and other countries, that, directly contrary to 
what has been frequently put forth ; in the 
dearer years the marriages are the most pro- 
lific in conceptions, which singular fact is de- 
monstrated by a variety of proofs and calcu- 
lations^ The foregoing conclusions, and many 
others connected with the argument, are fur- 
ther confirmed and demonstrated, 

8. By an appeal to the registers of the 
peerage of the empire, a distinct class in 
which, as it is admitted, the preventive check 
does not exist. By a minute examination of 
these, not only are many of the preceding 
positions corroborated, but others, of an 
equally curious nature, are elicited. It is a 
first and favourite maxim with the theory now 
opposed, that mankind, contrary to what I 
have been maintaining, would, if unchecked. 
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« breed up. to the level of their food/* This 
supposition, the particular class of society I am 
now refeiring to completely negatives. Taking 
the number of creations, during any given 
period, the seventeenth century, for example, 
and it is seen how few heirs male are now 
remaining, or even descendants. I have also 
taken the two preceding generations of this 
body, and recording every circumstance re- 
specting them, connected with the subject under 
consideration, I have shown that the strong 
tendency of mankind in a high state of affluence 
and ease, is not to multiplication, in the ^^ geo- 
metric ratio," or in any ratio, but to dimi- 
nution and extinction ; notwithstanding the facts 
show, that the preventive check did not exist 
at all ; that the period of marriage was, on the 
average, very early, and the health of the par- 
ties, as unequivocally manifested by their great 
longevity, unimpaired. A minute examination 
of the authentic documents, thus referred to, 
has not only confirmed many of the preceding 
statements, but developed other very interesting 
and important physiological facts, which have 
hitherto escaped general attention. 

The preceding views of the subject have 
been confirmed. 

Lastly, by the analogy of nature in the pro- 
cesses of animal and vegetable reproduction, 
especially the former. The heads of this 
branch of the argument are too numCTous to 
be here recapitulated ; I shall, therefore, con- 
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tent myself with merely stating, that thiey 
illustrate and confirm, in the minutest manner, 
every principle of increase advanced in the 
preceding pages. 

Such are the outlines of the true principle 
of population, and the arguments by which it 
is established; the latter, as I conceive, em. 
bracing every species of proof of which the 
subject is susceptible. As to the calculations 
by which it is demonstrated, the minuteness and 
uniformity of their results are such as to have 
occasionally excited a suspicion of their reaUty: 
though the more the operations of nature are 
submitted to computations of this kind, the 
more exact and certain they will appear ; that 
is, , if they are grounded upon a suflScient 
number of instances, as she seems purposely 
to conceal her laws when contemplated in indi- 
vidual cases, however certain and exact their 
results on the general average of her ope- 
rations. This hint is perfectly necessary to 
those who may wish either to confirm or confute 
any of the preceding positions by personal 
examinations. Dr. Dugald Stewart has a fine 
passage on this subject, to which I must refer 
the reader, and shall now merely mention that 
I have adduced several instances in proof of 
the arithmetic of nature, if I may so express 
myself, and amongst the rest the following. • 
Nothing can be less certain than the proportion 
of the sexes in the ofispring of difierent mar- 
riages individually contemplated, but nothing 
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more uniform than the results, though made up 
of sui;h a multitude of discordant proportions. 
The reason of this law is obvious, and strictly- 
appertaining to the subject : the institution 
of marriage is the only certain way of multi- 
plying, or even continuing the species, and 
hence their numbers are proportioned in a 
manner which has exercised the powers of the 
ablest mathematicians in this and preceding 
ages. But still there is an observable difference 
in the proportions of the sexes in different 
countries, and this difference again conforms to 
a law of nature hitherto, as I believe, unob. 
served, and one of a singularly^ exact and 
curious nature. Calculating from the nubile 
period in both sexes; in the offspring of those 
marriages contracted at a corresponding period 
of life, the sexes will be about equal, but if 
otherwise, the number of that parent's sex shall 
prevail who has longest postponed that union, 
and prevail just to that degree so as to make up 
for the diminution which, agreeably to the law erf 
mortality, will take place in that interval : that 
is, where the age of the man exceeds, the num- 
ber of his male children shall exceed ; where, 
in the rarer instances, the female shall be the 
oldest, the children of her sex shall, in like 
manner, be more numerous; this, it will be 
shown, as calculated on the entire number of 
instances, taken from the peerage ; as well as 
by other proofs, is the certain and exact 
result.* This law of nature, again is no whim- 

♦ This law, also, it will be proved, extends to the animal creation. 
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sical or unnecessary regulation, but one which 
guarantees that institution, by which, as al- 
ready noticed, she alone contemplates to con- 
tinue the species: otherwise the habitual 
postponement of tnarriage by one sex would 
(as Mr. Malthus has somewhat too hastily 
pronounced, when referring to a passage in 
Aristotle) consign a certain proportion of the 
other to necessary celibacy. Other proofs of 
these exact regulations in the laws of nature 
are instanced, but will not now be brought 
forwards ; one only shall be added to the fore- 
going, in proof that she is not more exact in 
calculating than intent upon executing them. 

Lord Bacon, I think, Aomewhere observes, 
that in those tribes of the animal creation, 
amongst which the measure of reproduction 
is, in some sort, voluntary, there is a kind of 
jiatural arithmetic which is observed, rendering 
it almost impossible to frustrate the designs of 
nature, however often you attempt it. What 
nature, in this instance, by a mysterious in- 
stinct, dictates to the birds, she accomplishes 
in regard to human beings, by laws which are 
placed beyond their voluntary control. It is 
a received principle amongst the most eminent 
physiologists, that the measure of female pro- 
iificness is, in all cases, determinate, (at least, 
such was the opinion c^ the greatest of them, 
Hilnter,) and further, that the earliest period 
of adolescence is not the most favourable for its 
<somplete evolution; cxi the contrary, premature 
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marriages were decried by the ancient advocates 
of population, as having a contrary tendency, 
by endangering both the life of the mother 
and the offspring. But on a point so essential 
to the system of the day, and made, indeed, 
the foundation of most of its suggestions, much 
attention has been bestowed, and being one of 
those matters which may be decided by arith- 
metic, and when, therefore, the attempt to do 
so by mere reasonings becomes ridiculous, this 
question, Ukewise, is submitted to numerical 
demonstration. And from the collected re* 
gisters of the peerage already referred to, and 
by a different appeal, involving a far greater 
number of facts, promiscuously recorded, for 
& different purpose, and as Uttle liable to the 
suspicion of incorrectness as the former, it is 
found, that early marriages are not conducive 
to a larger increase of population than those 
contracted at riper years, but to the contrary. 
The annual prohficness is, in the former case, 
less, and the proportion of mortaUty in the 
offspring is greater — the opinion of antiquity 
on this subject being thus fully confirmed. One 
thing disclosed in this examination is very 
striking : the regularity of the laws of nature 
on this point also. Commencing with the earli- 
est ages, and proceeding to the latest ones, at 
which marriage usually takes place; (confining 
the observations, of course, to the period of 
natural prolificness ;) the later the age to which 
marriages have been postponed, the more ra- 
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pidly is the principle of prolificness evolved; 
the annual fecundity regularly augmenting till 
it rises to its utmost height, the mortality of 
the offspring diminishing in an inverse ratio ; 
so anxiously bent does Nature appear to ac- 
complish those purposes which every petty 
intruder pronounces to be prejudicial, and feels 
himself meritoriously engaged while impeding 
and frustrating to the utmost of his power*. 

The calculations thus appealed to, do not 
exhibit mere " tendencies," subject to constant 
•* oscillations,'' but establish the true theory of 
population upon a series of results, in every 
case as uniformly and regularly graduated, in 
conformity with the principle laid down, as 
though the facts upon which they are grounded 
had been fabricated for the purpose; and form- 
ing a species of demonstration which is beyond 

^ It is not a part of my design on this occasion (o follow the 
system announced to its necessary deductions* and those which 
present themselves here are' too ohvious to render it necessary. Any 
general attempt to put off marriage beyond the period nature 
assigns for that connexion, were it successful, would thwart the 
designs of Providence, as plainly indicated by all- the foregoini^ 
calculations ; but, as has been lastly intimated, it would defeat ita own 
purpose. Without producing the intended effect, it would wound 
the morals of the community ; inflict irreparable injury on private 
happiness ; disturb the appointed order and succession of the gene- 
rations, -86 essential in the social system to human interests and 
happiness; and,. in many instances, disrupt the most important 
connexions altogether, and that at a period when their preservation is 
the most important ; while the lower the rank in society, the heavier 
would fall the evils it would inflict : and it is confessedly the poor 
at whom the theory which recommends it, takes aim. The con- 
fusion and distress it would inevitably occasion in that immense 
class, are inexpressible. ** Late marriages," says Franklin, '* make 
early orphans ; " orphans, * which, as the same system dictates, 
should be lefl destitute of all leg^l support And this is political 
economy ! O rare Daniels ! 
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the possibility of the doctrine of chances to 
construct. I now regret that even the present 
work does not include a few of these tables, 
which would have certainly been more striking 
as an argUToentum ad oculos, than verbal as- 
surances can be, however credited. 

A dissertation on the balance of food and 
numbers throughout animated nature, is added 
to this part of the work ; in answer to the axiom 
of Mr. Malthus, asserting that the latter have a 
universal tendency to excess »• In this, it is be- 
lieved, some views are taken, and facts brought 
forward, of an interesting nature, strongly con- 
firmatory of the general principle contended 
for, and demonstrating the minute and unerring 
calculations into which nature has entered, in 
order to secure a purpose so essential to the 
happiness, as well as existence of all sentient 
teings : a purpose which, it is further proved 
by an appeal to the condition of such, is fully 
accomplished. The argument, however, is not 
very capable of abridgment, and embraces too 
naay topics to be gone into at present. 

The sixth and concluding Book of the trea. 
tise is devoted to the discussion of the neces- 
sary deductions from the principle developed 
and estabUshed in the preceding ones, aiid 
which, as the practical application of the whole, 
is not the least importaut part of the work. 
But I must fbrbdar. entering upon these like- 

* MalthoB. $amj on Ftopnlatioii, p. 2. ' 
d 
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wise, as they would necessarily c&ttj me iota 
explanatioiK of considerable length : suffice it 
to say that the principle of population for which 
I contend, reconciles the affections, duties, and 
interests of human beings, whether collectively 
or individually considered ; and identifies the 
whole with the dictates of nature and the laws 
of God- ' 

Such, then, is a sketch of the principle of po- 
pulation about to be submitted to the public, 
together with the numerous proofs and tables 
from which it is inducted. These, without 
being mere selections of particular cases — 
without being garbled or strained for the pur- 
pose, but taken^ fairly, promiscuously, and 
indeed, universally, from all the records of 
hmnan existwice accessible to the public, fully 
estabhsh the results, which form themselves into 
the theory now developed ; the necessaiy con- 
nexion of the several parts of which, and the 
obvious harmony of the whole, afford a distinct 
and pleasing proof that it is the system of 
nature and of truth. The moral arguments in 
its favour ought, however, with human beings 
to be the most irresistible ; but with those who 
too much disregard such, the physical proofs 
on which it is founded will, it is hoped, be 
regarded as conclusive. The contrary theory, 
indeed,. professes to ground its deinonsti-ations 
on the exacA sciences ; butmost fallaciously : fot 
the geometric ratio of increase, for which it 
contends, is a mere abstract idea, land never had 
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«or ever wiH have, ian existence in any of the 
operations of nature ; while that for which I 
contend conforms to laws which are in visible 
and perpetual operation. Without affecting Sl 
species of demonstration inapplicable to the 
subject, — ^the principle of the increase of human 
beings admits of a most striking mathematical 
illustration : compared with the provision made 
for them, it conforms to tbe law of the hyper- 
bola in approaching its asymptote ; it will still 
approach, without reaching, much less surpass- 
ing that line, or, to use the current phraseS^ 
*• level of food,'' which nature has prescribed 
and provided. It is somewhat curious that the 
progression of population, in certain cases where 
it has been apparently the most unrestrained, 
has, when geometrically delineated, assumed 
precisely that form. 

. It is quite obvious that the two systems 
now before the public cannot exist as separate 
truths ; atkd equally so, that no middle theory 
can be formed of parts of both, now so much 
the practice. They are, in all respects, " con- 
trarieties^ at war,'' and agree in no single point 
either as it tespects principle, or consequences, 
present or future. The one maintains that the 
law of human increase, if not checked by a con- 
stant aud unnatural restraint, would, notwith- 
sttanding " the universal prevalence of every 
known virtue in the greatest conceivable degree, 
plunge society into the most wretched and 

d2 
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desperate state of want*'' and misery; the 
other demonstrates that, in connexion with 
the virtues which it calls into existence 
and perpetuates, it is so regulated as to ele- 
vate human beings to the utmost degree of 
prosperity* Equally opposite are they as to 
the means by which they respectively main- 
tain the varying principle of human fecundity 
to be governed : the former asserting that it is 
by the perpetual operation of want and misery 
that the numbers of mankind are '^ kept down 
to the level of food;" the latter, that increasing 
plenty is the r^ulator. That their effects; 
therefore, on the feelings, the principles and the 
policy of mankind are directly adverse, not 
sophistry itself can dispute, nor will it, indeed, 
attempt to do so. The one teaches human 
beings to regard each other as rival for an 
insufficient share in the bounties of Provi- 
dence; the other as copartners in an abun- 
dance, which overflows as they multiply, and 
by means of that multiplication. That, cal- 
culating on a principle of cruel selfishness, pro- 
nounces mankind to be redundant by thou- 
sands, and consequently as worth less than 
nothing; — this, sees in their growing numbers 
not the signs only, (that all confess,) nor yet 
the instruments, but, as the wisest and the best 
(^ mankind have ever done, the very elements 

* Mai thus. Essay, &c p. 493. 
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of all prosperity. It is not in the nature of 
things, therefore, that either of these views can 
be otherwise than strongly influential on the 
mutual feelings and conduct of mankind ; hence 
in their practical consequences they are, if pos- 
sible, still more opposed than in principle. 

A law such as the one now propounded, which 
should multiply human beings rapidly .where 
such increase is necessary and advantageous, 
keeping up their numbers so as to create and 
preserve in constant exercise that necessity to 
which all natural and intellectual superiority is 
to be traced ; and still so moderated as to limit 
their multiplication by their means of subsist- 
ence, and. the full measure of their happiness ; 
effecting, therefore, all the good, without per- 
petrating any of the evils of the contrary 
system, none can deny would be a desirable 
regulation in the economy of nature. Its very 
desirableness, then, I contend, is no mean 
argument in favour of its truth : strange indeed 
would it be were there a principle in creation 
in which human beings could suggest a plain 
improvement. We are, therefore, strongly war- 
ranted in expecting the existence of such a law. 
Some of the happiest efforts of moral philo- 
sophy, in modem times, have been those which 
have demonstrated the existence and exempli- 
fied the wisdom of the Deity, especially in 
the structure and functions of animated exist- 
ences, by showing that similar purposes have 
been effectuated by corresponding contrivances 
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in what are called mechanical inventions*- 
Now, in many of our complicated machines, 
particularly in the national one, for such, per- 
haps, the steam-engine may be denominated^ 
there is that which, though moved by the same 
impetus, so acts as to retard or accelerate the 
velocity and equalize the movements of the 
whole: the significant, name of this is ''the 
governor." The law of population for which I 
contend, is simply this principle, or, if you 
please, contrivance, transferred, for a similar • 
but infinitely more important purpose, to the 
social machine: where reason would feel it 
difiicult to beUeve it could be wanting, and 
where experience has happily proved, in all 
ages and countries of the world, that it actu- 
tually exists. 

The desirableness of such a principle, how- 
ever, I have never heard disputed— its exist- 
ence, at least, when the proofs were not 
advanced, constantly; and simply because it 
did not seem easy to render a philosophical 
reason for that which is undoubtedly a phy- 
sical fact. This is mentioned to guard the 
reader against a similar delusion. How, it 
may be asked, should this law be otherwise 
than obscure in the mode of its operation, 
when everything connected with the subject is 
enveloped in impenetrable mystery ? No great 
stickler for miracles, Rousseau, has observed 

* Sec Pale/s Natural Theology, passim. 
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that, ** in the generation df animated and organ- 
ized bodies, the human miiid is lost as in an 
abyss." Reproduction, through all the innu- 
merable tribes of animal and even vegetable 
existence, is, in all its forms, and in every single 
instance, a miracle to which nothing but the 
continuous evidaice of our senses could recon* 
cile our belief: one, indeed, which learning and 
imagination and experience have long at- 
tempted to penetrate and expound, but which, 
after all their labours, thfe most recondite pro- 
fessor understands as imperfectly as the un- 
tutored peasant : a subject which, the more it is 
considered in itself, or in relation to its infinitely 
numerous dependencies and ramifications, the 
less comprehensible it becomes. But of all 
the phenomena it involves, the principle for 
which I contend is, perhaps, the least obscure. 
It is the system which I am opposing, indeed, 
clear as it- stands from all pretension to origi- 
nal discovery, and totally unembarrassed by any 
physical facts, or abstruse calculations, which 
implies, if duly considered, far the greater 
miracle ; a miracle of malignity in the book of 
Nature and of Providence. It implies a soKtary 
error in the computations of nature, or, more 
properly speaking, of its great Author, of the 
most important kind, to rectify which it repre- 
sents Him as delivering His animated works,* 
and especially man, to the regulation of the* 
Manichean principle, for which it so strenu- 
ously contends, ridiculing the idea of His 
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interference in their behalf*, when it is hardly 
coni^stent with a belief in His exist^ice» to 
suppose that He would not interfere; The 
true theory, on the other hand, mer^y sub- 
scribes to the ancient axiom, Tiattira non aJbmir 
dot 3 nee deficit: or, to. express the same truth 
in more sacred, as well as more intelligible 
terms, that '' God hath ordered all things in 
number, in measure, and in weight." In a 
word, it recognises the wisdom and benevo- 
lence of the Deity, asserting his care of his 
creatures, either in his immediate and constant- 
ly-presiding presence and providence, or what,* 
perhaps, not less highly exalts our ideas of his 
infinite perfections— -in that unerring prescience 
which, joined to his power and goodness, has an- 
ticipated from everlasting all the contingencies 
of our existence, and by an uninterrupted series 
of secondary causes, which runs through all 
time and connects itself with eternity, has ade- 
quately provided for them: grasping, as the 
prince of Poets represents the universal Father, 
in his Almighty hand that golden chain, bright 
with benevolence and mercy, by which He- 
sustains, from the heights of eternity. His uni- 
versal offspring. It is thus it '' betakes itself 
to miracles^.'' 

But if we must abstain from these sacred 
appeals to providence and to God^ and refer 
simply to what some would call natural causes, 

* MaHhtts, Essay 06 Population, pp. 272. 873. 

t Ibid. 
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(iLhaagh the greatest philosopher the world has 
ever yet beheld, and in his greatest work, has 
^onouneed the term, when strictly applied, 
unintelligible,) still I maintain that the real 
principle c^ population, regulated as explained,. 
is stricUy analogous to, and, indeed, a part of 
a law which appears to pervade and govern 
the imiverae. Whether we contemplate nature 
in those orbs which are perpetually iterating 
their ancient courses around us, or in those 
mighty conformations or minuter parts in which 
matter is presented to our closer examination ; 
or pursue our inquiries into the vegetable; and 
animal kingdoms, we find all its several parts 
strktly . relative, and reciprocally dependent 
upon and influencii^each other, forming, there* 
fore, a connected whole ; involving a series of 
oalculati(Mis and proportions, as exact as they 
are immense, of which magnitude, motion, 
number, space, and time itself, are essential in- 
gredients ; thus connecting creation, from its 
ubiquital centre to its boundless ckcumference, 
in one unbroken and everlasting chain, and pre- 
serving, in all its vast and complicated move- 
ments, the eternal equipoise of the universe. 
Of this law the sublime discoveries of Newton 
form but a part, and to this it is humbly con- 
ceived the principle which governs the number 
of human beings m»y be as plainly referred*. 
I mean what, perhaps, may be, for the present, 
expressed by the term— the Law of Relation. 
The more nature i? contemplated in this point 
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of view, the clearer, it is conceived, will her 
operations appear, till it will be found that there 
is nothing isolated or independent in the nni 
verse but its eternal Author ; and least of all 
man. Seeing, then, how exactly he is adapted to 
the station he holds, and the condition in which 
he is placed in nature, it would be monstrous, 
indeed, to suppose that, last of all, his numbers 
should be disproportionate to the space he is 
appointed to occupy and the sustentation pro- 
vided for him. But in pursuing the thoughti^ 
that thus suggest themselves online subject, I 
am wandering far from the purpose of the pre- 
sent publication, to which I shall now return. 

It has been abready remarked that, on apply^- 
ino" the law of population, as explained, to the 
test of past history in different nations of the 
world, or to their present condition, its truth ap 
peared abundantly confirmed. There remained 
one country, however* and that, unhappily, a 
portion of the British Empire, which, before ex- 
amination, I had concluded would constitute art 
exception, though such an exception as would 
Confirm, rather than confront, the general rule; 
I mean Ireland. That country, deprived as it 
long had been of its capital, arid degraded and 
impoverished by absenteeship and emigration, 
was plainly placed in an unnatural state ; and 
would, according t6 the preceding view of the 
subject, continue rapidly to ihcrease, without 
that increase being accompanied, as in other 
cases, by corresponding advantages. But, on 
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examination, I fonnd that even Ireland still con- 
formed to the general law, in precisely the same 
manner as all other countries, though, per- 
haps, not to an equal degree ; that those dis- 
tricts which were the least peopled were the 
most prolific ; and that the most densely inha- 
bited parts, notwithstanding the comparative 
sterility of their soil, were invariably the most 
prosperous ones. The historical part of the 
ift^uiry was likewise equally conclusive, and 
added another proof to the uniform body of 
evidence previously collected on the same 
subject. The most exact analogy was, there- 
fore, established ; authorising me to apply the 
whole theory of population, thus confirmed in 
all its essential particulars, to Ireland. But 
even the statistics of that country alone, esta- 
blishing the true and immutable law of increase, 
afibrd abundant proof that the expedients medi- 
tated in regard to its inhabitants are as opposed 
to the principles of nature, as they are to those 
of patriotism arid sound policy ; and that, as 
certainly as thef are attempted, they will 
be frustrated. It, perhaps, may be thought to 
miriister to the ends of individual selfishness to 
*^ clear estates,'' " tax,'' or demohsh " cottages,'* 
"drive'' hamlets, and expose helpless multi- 
tudes to direct starvation, though this, if duly 
considered, is extremely doubtful : but let not 
the actors in such disgraceful scenes any longer 
cflaira the merit of patriotism for their deeds; 
at least let the nation forbear to act upon the 
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exterminating hypothesis, that getting rid of a 
thousand labourers here and there would be 
" a gain certainly;'' or contemplate the d^or- 
tation of tens and hundreds of thousands of the 
inhabitants, upon the principle of making va-* 
cuums, to use the absurd phrase of the day* 
Those vacuums nature abhors, and will take 
good heed hastily to replenish. The fact has 
been long noticed ; the cause, it is believed, is 
now developed ; and is perfectly distinct ftom 
the common supposition of their occasioning 
an increased number of marriages. Those who 
may be inclined to dispute this point, are fore- 
warned that they will have to maintain their 
argument against a few of the first, rules of 
arithmetic. Nor is it less important, or less 
obviously true, on examination, that to diminish 
the number of people would be to deteriorate 
the condition of the remainder. As a false and 
contrary principle of population, however, is 
being acted upon, inflicting great individual 
misery wherever it obtains ; and as it seems to 
be in immediate contemplation to carry it into 
eflect to a still larger extent,— I have been in- 
duced to put forth the following pages some- 
what prematurely ; and, perhaps, in reference 
to the general argument I have undertakai, 
which is of a more important character, and 
will occupy a far larger work, somewhat inju- 
diciously: for although Ireland itself fully 
proves the principle for which I contend, yet as 
it furnishes the fewest statistical facts by which 
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to substantiate it, of any country to which I 
have appealed, it certainly forms the least strik- 
ing part of that series of demonstrations which 
will be shortly submitted to the public. If, 
however, the principle unfolded be true, no 
personal considerations could have justified me 
in vnthholding it from the public at the present 
crisis, so momentous in reference to it. I have 
acted upon that consideration ; and in now re- 
viewing what I have produced, I fear much has 
been omitted very pertinent to the subject, 
and still more retained that is, perhaps, super- 
fluous to it* If the latter comprise any thing 
that can be construed personally, I shall still 
more deeply regret the haste and inadvertency 
widi which I have written. Not so, however, 
as U regards any arguments or expressions, 
however strong, aimed against the syst^n 
I have opposed throughout; that would be 
to affect a candour very inconsistent with sin- 
cerity and truth, and one which, as applied to 
the subject, would be a veiry dubious virtue. 
FeeUng, as I do, that it is equally opposed to 
the honour of God, and the interests of mankind ; 
and is, from first to last, as cruel as it is fallal 
cious, I have expressed myself in correspond- 
ing language; and, in so doing, if any justifi- 
cation seem necessary, I will present it in the 
words of Bacon*. " Sharp and bitter writing,'^ 
says he, " is not hastily to be condemned ;— for 
men cannot contend coldly, and without affec-' 
tion, about things which they hold dear and 
precious." 
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Having now, as I intended, developed the 
trae principle of population, and the nature of 
the proofs by whidi it is supported, it is due to 
the theory to state some of the difficulties it will, 
doubtless, have to encounter, which may cause 
it to be disputed or naeglected for a time, bilt 
which I fed confident, (founded as it is upon 
indisputable facts,) will only postpone, withciut 
bding able to prevent, its ultimate prevalence. 

And, first ; the contrary system which it has 
to displace before it can obtain attention, for- 
bidding as it seems to be, has many points of 
Attraction to those who espouse it, and has 
undoubtedly spread very widely and taken deep 
root The modem and fallacious principle of 
population appeals to the strongest, though 
oertainly not the most amiable passions of 
the human heart.; it consults the fears and 
soothes the selfishness of those to whom it ad- 
dresses itself; it graduates the virtues and 
charities of social life, and even changes their 
patur^ as expediency or interest dictates : it 
absolves, in gre^ measure, wealth arid power 
fron!! their deep and anxious responsibilities ; 
excusing the sloth and negUgence, if not even 
sanctioning the misrule of those whose elevated 
dut it is to mit^ate or remove human miseries, 
by attributing thdse miseries to the laws of 
nature and of God *• Moreover, it is so pro- 
pounded as to avail itself of the weaknesses of 
the intellect, as well as those of the heart. It 

*Malthus, Essay on Pop., p. 367. 
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is amiouiieed as an aJ3Btract truth, with which^ 
one of the greatest of mankind says, ^ the mind 
of man, to the ^.treme prejudice erf knowledge, 
so much delighteth ;'' in ** barren g^ifiralkies/ 
which, as an authority hardly less than Bacon, 
warns us, " ought never to be trusted */' While 
the, very terms in which it is announced, — ^geo- 
pietry and arithmetic, to the use of which 
mankind have been accustcHned to as60cid.t6 
ideas of certainty and precision ; togethei' 
with the confidence with which it U asserted 
and repeated, have contributed to disarm su?-^ 
picion, and to induce the mind, withoW^lillft 
fatigue of examination, to surrender itself to a 
settled conviction of its truth. These^ and many 
other reasons, have concurred to spread a doc- 
trine which has been always more or less ac- 
ceptable to a portion of mankind. At preseht, 
therefore, it is received and regarded in the 
light of a settled axiom. Modem philosophers 
embrace it on pain of forfeiting their title to 
their very name; periodical writers almost 
^animously espouse it, and unceasingly sfs'ead 
its dogmas through every part of the earth ; 
legislators seem on the very point of reducing 
the system into practice; and even many of 
the expounders pf our religion, though they 
cannot pollute the well-head of revelation with 
its principle, yet are busily engaged in tinging 
the stream with its pernicious admixture. That 

' * Hooker. ;£vceii Rousseau saw that " general and abstract ideas 
have bef D .the sour^ of the greatest errors" into which fnankiiidhav^ 
fallen. 
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the notion once imbibed should be tenaciously 
retained, is natural. Philosophy, as it is well 
known, has not merely its fashions, which, like 
those of manners, are de^noied indispensable, 
however absurd, but it has its prejudices, which 
the history of every age can testify are, at least, 
as strong as those of ignorance. That it has 
its pride, was never doubted ; and a change of 
opinion, especially on so plain a point, would 
be deemed a subscription to its own degrada- 
tion. The stronger, therefore, the reasons 
which are advanced against it, the more deter- 
mined will be their adherence to it. Some of 
this class, indeed, have been heard to declare 
that they would as soon resign their belief in 
the first propositions of Euclid, as in those of 
Malthus ; asserting, as one of them has done 
publicly, that the system is at least as certain 
as the rotation of the earth on its own axis. 

But the most powerful support this doctrine 
receives is from the modern system of political 
economy, of which it is an acknowledged basis. 
On this subject I wish to say a few words, in 
explanation, having made as free with that 
system as it does with all others. I mean not, 
by this modem "science," that true national 
policy, which has long pursued the real interests 
of the country under the guidance of common 
sense, experience, and humanity ; and whose 
course has been pointed out by the finger of 
Providence. Seeing that nature has equally 
bestowed upon all nations the necessaries of 
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existence, and unequally distributed her super- 
fluities and luxuries, it shapes its course accord- 
ingly* In the first place, affording due encou- 
ragement to internal industry, with a view to 
secure the labour and the lives of the peo- 
ple, it places its foreign intercourse upon its 
natural and permanent footing, and enters into 
a system of hberal interchange with the sur- 
rounding nations, not with the fears of the 
miser, or the feeUngs of the gambler, but with 
a view to the mutual and perpetual advantages 
of each. Never trampling on those interests 
which may stand in its path, till they can be 
safely and advantageously transplanted, it pur- 
sues, that steady course which has conducted 
this country from its once degraded condition 
to that high and palmy state of prosperity which 
it has long enjoyed. Though attending to the 
interests of the community, it has never yet 
recognised Plutus as the one divinity, nor Poli- 
tical Economy as the sole prophetess of the 
nation ; nor filled the temple of legislation with 
" the tables of the money-changers ;** nor made 
n)ere jobbers and speculators its oracles. It has 
earefuUy attended to commerce without having 
been dictated to by it ; knowing that there are 
•* other things than are dreamt of in its philoso- 
phy,'' namely, the health, happiness, morals, and 
well-being of the mass of the community, with- 
out securing which, even riches would make to 
themselves wings and fly away. Its maxims 
have tcinded to harmonise the various interests 
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of the community^ and to secure their advan- 
tages severally, not by sacrificing them to each 
other, but by promoting the prosperity of the 
whole. These are the principles which have 
conducted this nation by a gradual, and slow, 
indeed, but solid advancement, to its present 
fitate, and seem to have in them the elements 
of perpetuity . Nor has the period through which 
they have prevailed been that of mercenary im- 
provement merely, it has been one of high in- 
tellectual advancement ; it has been illustrated 
by genius, and ennobled by valour, " beyond 
all Greek, beyond all Roman fame." Such, 
then, is 710/ the policy 1 allude to in my reniarks 
on political economy. But it is that system 
Which has lately sprung up amongst us ; a thing 
tnade up of " shreds and patches ;'' partly of 
truisms, partly of palpable blunders, but princi- 
pally of a string of unconnected paradoxes, 
which may be either, and which is self-elevated 
into the rank of a '* science," in which, such is 
the temptation, every one is at once a professor, 
and, under a sort of immediate aflSatus, utters 
oracles. It is to these fancied revelations, and 
not to those plain and universally acknowledged 
principles that may be still retained, that I 
allude, and which I have identified with the 
modern system*. Though all of them agree 

* The pretensions of modem political economy as a '* Science,*' 

' may be well explained in the language of Blumenbach, applied to 

. another modem science of a very sio^ilar character. When that 

celebrated Professor was asked what was his opinion on Craniology, 

he thus expressed himself :—Cie; xHt bUl ttarin loait foa||t tl^, tttltf 
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that the short and direct path of human interest 
has, from the creation downwards never been 
discovered, much less trodden, till their days,— 
still no two of them concur as to its exact di- 
rection; on one point, however, they are una- 
nimous, namely, in asserting the doctrine now 
opjjiosed, the superfecundity of the human race, 
and, consequently, the necessity of checking 
their increase. It is in their capacity as zealots 
for this notion that it becomes necessary, in my 
present argument, to allude to them, or rather 
their opinions ; and to contrast their views upon 
population with the ancient and authentic prm- 
ciple. It was the object of that true national 
economy which they despise and would fain 
displace, to raise the value and multiply the 
numbers of our countrymen; to spread the 
greatest possible degree of happiness amongst 
the utmost possible number ; objects of iden- 
tical, instead of incompatible pursuit, their 
notions to the contrary notwithstanding. But 
it is the purpose of the new school to regard 
and treat men as mere animated machines, and, 
indeed, to supplant them by inanimate ones, 
WCTe it possible ; to pronounce them as worth- 
less, or otherwise, just as it may please the 
great capitalists (whom it is enabling to absorb, 
as fast as possible, the middle ranks of society) 

f^iA loaK imt ; Ave "Hs^i ioatf ioi^t tit, tit ntcl^t run, utin "tian i»ai 
lUU Uty tit nic^t iDai)t. (There is much in it that is true, and much 
that IS new ; but thai which is true is not nev, and that "Wid^ ia 
'ew is not true.) 
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to. determine regarding them, instmcting such 
meanwhile, that they are under no imaginable 
obligation^, but what selfishness dictates, to 
prefer the labour of those by whom themselves 
have been raised and are supported ; and that 
wealth ought not to be called upon to relieve 
that starving poverty, by whose former exer- 
tions it was created Nay, so far has the mer- 
cenary doctrine of this school advanced, as 
to pronounce that the virtues themselves • are 
marketable commodities *. The perfection of 
this system, therefore, is the abjection of the 
species. But the question with which. I have 
mainly to do is not one that is to be decided by 
capital, the golden image now set up^ the 
omnipotent of the present system; it lies 
between the Creator and his creatures, and 
is simply this, whether his Providence is, 
and will contiriue, equal to the supply of 
their wants. This is the precise question ; 
meantime, it is somewhat strange that the 
economists can reconcile the conclusion, at 
which they seem unanimously to arrive, 
with some of their own notions. They have 
written largely on the subject of Capital, and 
on its definition; and yet they seem-1;o forget 
that whatever it may be called, or however 
defined, it is that and that only which gives its 
possessor a command of the product of human 
labour ; consequently human beings constitute 
the wealth,-^the capital of the world: it is 

* Malthus, Essay on Pop., p. 64. 
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they only who create it ; and they alone who 
give it its value when created. They have 
said much, too, about the market of labour, as 
it is called, and yet seem not to knowj or at all 
events frequently to forget, that mahkihd are 
reciprocally producers and consumers, and that, 
under proper regulations, they are necessary 
to each other whatever be their nximbers ; that 
mutual wants are so balanced and connected 
in the mechanism of the social systan, of 
which necessity is the main-spring, as to pro* 
duce that perpetual motion which nothing but 
the ** feathers'' of these philosophers can dis- 
turb or destroy. This mutual dependence of 
man upon his fellow man, whatever be the 
attempts to weaken it, and however successful 
theyinay be for a time, will certainly be found 
as strong in the last, as it was in the first stages 
of human existence, nay far stronger, for rea- 
sons which are elsewhere pointed out. As the 
body politic enlarges, all its members partake 
of the general growth: when, therefore, it has 
attained to its gigantic stature, still less than 
when it was in its infant state, can the hand 
say to the foot, *^I have no need of thee," 
But the idea that mankind should outgrow their 
dependence upon each other, whimsical as it 
seems, is far more tolerable than that they 
should become too numerous for the provision 
of their conmion parent. Yet this last is the 
notion that political economy, and the moderti 
principle of population» share in common, found- 
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ing upon it a sy stem of poKcy as adverse to the 
feelings and interests of the human race as it is 
to the honour of the Deity. 

Such are the numerous and powerful obsta- 
cles which will, for a time, successfully oppose 
the progress of the true principle of population, 
to which must be added others interposed by 
the manner in which I have discussed the sub^. 
jedt, and more especially the deductions I have 
drawn from it ; to the latter, as voluntarily 
encountered, a few words are due. Seeing, on 
a review of the system propounded, that it was 
clearly the intention of Providence to fumii^ 
the necessary means of subsistence to every 
country within itself, (otherwise the argument, 
as it respects the whole, would at length inevi* 
tably fell to the ground,) I concluded that the 
intention of the Creator and the duty and inter- 
eets of his creatures were identical ; and have 
therefore connected my theory with a defence 
of internal cultivation. To this view of the 
subject, however, many of the commercial 
class, to say nothing of the political economists^ 
are, as I think, unwisely opposed ; their objec- 
tions ther^ore are excited. ' This counse, how- 
ever, it might be supposed, would conciliate the 
opinions of the agriculturists ; but the senti^ 
ments expressed as to the real interest and duty 
of that class as a body, equally dictated by the 
same theory, will excite at least equal oppo^i-* 
tion. The sdif-same principle, political economy, 
whi<ifa so unhappily prevails in other ranks 
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of s(>ciety» had long infested this ; the prindple^ 
however disguised^ of mercenary monopoly, 
which, resolving everything into a question of 
momentary selfishness, is setting every interest 
amongst us at varianee, and is rapidly swaJU 
lowing up that middle rank of the community 
in which has long raided the moral strength of 
the British community. The advice of the 
celebrated Hobbes on an enlarging popula- 
tion, is, as to its wisdom and humanity, as 
fiuthoritative ad if it had been pronounced by 
an oracle ; it has certainly the inspiration of 
common sense, •* Live closer, and cultivate 
better"— but, strange to say, the sinister poUcy 
recommended by our great agricultural autho- 
rities in these circumstances is to diminish the 
number of the cultivators, and to enlarge, or as 
Lord Bacon has it, to engross farms* I am per- 
fectly aware, that it is useless to argue with 
those who imagine they have a personal inter- 
est in the question; but should these pages 
meet the notice of any of the greater landed 
proprietors of the empire, whose object, I am 
persuaded, it has always been to promote the 
interest and happiness of all their dependents, 
however they may have, in this instance, mis- 
taken the means, I earnestly solicit their atten- 
tion to what is urged in behalf of the more natu- 
ral, humane, and, :as I contend, the more pro- 
fitable course. 

To this enumeration of the strong objections 
to the propositions with which the system is 
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connected, I will only add its defence of the 
poor laws, against which a general outcry is 
attempted to be raised, and the proposal that 
their principle should be extended to Ireland. 
I shall not mention the hostility of absentee- 
ship and all its train of apologists and depend- 
ents, powerful in wealth and numbers, and now 
fully armed in the panoply of political economy. 
Its enmity has had to be encountered by all 
who have attended to the evils which the 
population of that country had long suffered, 
or suggested those remedies which alone 
have the least prospect of finally removing 
them. 

But notwithstanding these and many other 
powerful obstacles against the system of popu- 
lation advanced in these pages, obtaining pre. 
sent acceptance ; grounded as it is upon the 
experience of mankind in all ages, and demon- 
strated by a series of calculations founded on 
authentic data, as well as dictated by the 
feelings and constitution of human nature, I 
feel a confidence not unbecoming the argu- 
ment, that it will, however neglected or 
assailed, ultimately and universally prevail. 
There are many who have reluctantly received 
and retained the contrary opinion solely froni 
a conviction of its truth, by whom the real 
principle of human increase will be felt as a 
liberation from a theory anything rather than 
consoling to a benevolent mind ; and still more 
who, in spite of apparent demonstrations to 
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the eontrary:, have retained their entire Gon& 
dence in the doctrines of divine revelation 
and the sufficiency of nature, to whom it will 
afford a sacred triumph; such, it is beUeved, 
will regard the trae principle of human in- 
creasQ as unfolding an essential link in the 
phain of a wise and ever-watchful Providence, 
and heightening the pleasing confidence with 
which they repose on its eternal dispensations. 
** It is Heaven upon Earth,'* says Bacon, " for 
a man's mind to rest in Providence, move in 
charity, and turn upon the poles of truth." 

This principle, and the proofs on which it is 
founded, have been rather widely submitted, 
and never, in any instance, however strongly 
the contrary theory may have been previously 
fixed in the mind, have they failed to produce 
full conviction. I have, therefore, only one 
other reason to add to those already men- 
tioned, as having induced me to publish a part 
only of my work in the first instance, giving 
in that part an outline of the entire theory; 
and this being of a nature purely personal, 
ought, perhaps, to have been omitted. I was 
not without sufficient reasons for beUeving 
that the system was about being presented to 
the public surreptitiously ; and I confess, having 
had, as far as I know, no precursor in the 
view here taken of the true principle of Po- 
pulation, and no assistance in the long and 
laborious research which its demonstration 

f 
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involves, I felt not unwilling to endure what- 
ever odium or otherwise might attend the 
enunciation and proof of a regulated ratio of 
prolificness as governing the multiplication of 
mankind, and constituting the principle of 
human increase a law of unerring and perpe- 
tual benevolence. 
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§ I. (1.) That division of the British empire which 
forms the subject of the following pages^ has been 
occasionally thought irreconcilable with the principle 
of population as previously laid down^ even by those 
who have fully admitted 'the proofs on which it 
rests in relation to all other countries. On the other 
hand, it presents facts equally adverse to many of the 
positions ^usually maintained: in every point of view, 
it seems an anomaly in the history and progress of 
civilized society. ' It presents a country, superemi- 
nently endowed with ^1 those natural advantages which 
have elevated, in their turn, every people who have 
possessed them, gradually sinking in the scale of na* 
tions ; and exhibiting the astounding spectacle of a 
population rapidly increasing in numbers, without, 
as in all other cases, manifesting any corresponding 
impirovement either in its character or condition. 

(2.) Many there are, at the present time, who ima- 
gine they have obtained a clue to the difficulties which 
environ this dark and mysterious subject, namely, the 
modern theory of population; which, alas! is never 
a mere abstract or inert principle, and least of all in 
the present instance. It not only soothes the negli- 

B 
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gence of those who ought to succour Ireland, and pa- 
ralyzes the efforts of those who would, by attributing 
her sufferings to the laws of nature and of God, but, 
sanctioned by its twin "science," political economy, 
strenuously proposes palliatives which would fall upon 
the people as the deadliest punishments. Two dog- 
mas they have in common, as to the causes of the 
suffering and degradation of that country, and, at 
present, one specific cure, ITie former are th^se: 
1. The distresses of Ireland are owing to a superfluous 
population, still increasing faster than the means of 
subsistence. 2. Those distresses are aggravated and 
multiplied by the universal use of the potatoes ^hc 
remedy is to be found in a diminished population. 
With regard to the former^ it is singular enough that, 
in one and the same breath. Providence is an^gned 
for bringing too many human beings into existence, 
and for affording sure means of sustentation to their 
increasing numbers by a stupendous provision of 
nature, hitherto almost untouched rather than ex- 
hausted, and probably, in reference to any future 
population of liie earth, inexhaustible^ As it respects 

' What Mr. Malthus calls the ** Potatoe System." (Essay, p: 
676, tiote.)^Cnrvren9 ^' Observations on 4hd State of Iteiaiidi'' Yci; 
ii. p. 121. 

^ Let il not be imagined, from this remark, that I am an ttdvo** 
cate for confining the pofwlaUon of Ireland (as it almost is at 
present) to the use of this root, much less for submitting all other 
countries to a similar resrtriction. What I mean will be best 
gathered from such facts as the following: ''Mr. Stepney last 
year had two acres and a half of potatoes, which fattened, fout 
bullocks, maintained eighteen pig», produced seed for fbur acres 
'this year, and supplied his own family, consisting of twenty per- 
son^"— (Wakefield's Account of Ireland^ vol. i. p. 450.) Mr. 
Curwen says, '* One acre of potatoes would feed at least ten 
persons the year roinid.*'-^<Observatlons on the State of Ireland, 
voL ii. p. 122.) According to Arthur Young's estimate, Ireland 
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Irdactd, milUout upon miiliotis of acres, now totally 
waste and idle, a little industry, directed and aided hj 
what 18 called cs^ital, would enrich with this subter- 
raneous harvest, and at the same time clothe with 
eattle *^^a thousand '' of her barren •* hills," so as to 
sustain and satisfy many milUons of human beings 
more than are now often almost starved (ten times as 
many is the lowest calculation of our ablest agricultu- 
ral authorities^) ; but this natural expedient, equally 
dictated by humanity, policy, and necessity, does not 
chime in with the current notions. It is deemed moro 
desirable to dissipate British capital in expatriating 
British subjects ; in planting dubious friends, if not 

would sustain^ by the aid of this plaot* about one hundred miUtons 
of inhabitants. — (Youne's Tour through Ireland, vol. ii. part 2, 
p. 24.) As to the peculiar adaptatloti of this root to the universai 
sustentation of all those anin^ls (including' poultry) on whioh 
fiian subsists or depends, see every agricultural work of note 
which has been published within a<:€Dtury past, especially the entm 
works of the latter writer ; also Radcliffe's '' Ag^ricultural Survey 
of the Netherlands," &c. The plenty, health, and happiness 
It loafers onmaliklnd, are the 4heme of exultation with Youngs, 
even wheji he is speaking of Ireland, where it is almost exclusively 
tised. In calculating the number <>f human l)eing6 that might be 
sustained. by the extended culture of this inestimable root, allowing 
them, together with it, as large a portion of animal food as would 
gtatify appetite coDtisieotly with health, the i^ticipationt of the 
most aaogQine friencis el popul^ition, however extravagant they 
m^y have been deemed, are infinitely exceeded: all this fully 
tasBikai^hr the wvlNgtoiinded and instinctive hatred which our 
aati-populationists bear to this nutritious and palatcd)la food. Oa 
^ese' caleulationfe, however important to political arithmetic, I 
Aall not .enter) fny immediate purpose being merely to deliver 
this stupendous and inexhaustible gift of Providence, bestowed 
an Europe at the precise period when it became needful, from the 
iDfttfUiag negleets of Our polUical edonoiftistl, or their still mose 
degrading nptice, in barely aJlowit^ it a place at the sideboard, 
a^d forming, perhaps, when nicely boiled or delicately scalloped/ 
a pleasing accession tp the '^adence'' of gastronomy 

* J. C. Curwcn, Observations on tlie State of Ireland, yol. ii. 
pp. 32. 122. 
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future enemies, in distant' quarters ; peopling the 
northern deserts of America, or the arid regions of 
Southern Africa, or' even the continent and remote 
islands of the Southern Ocean, and' thus, in a vast 
plurality of cases, terminating human misery, instead 
of relieving it. Such is the policy which is now 
beginning to be recommended from high places, even 
as it regards England : the very " thews and sinew9'^ 
of the empire are to be transferred to distant climes, 
in order to increase our internal prosperity and 
strength! Regarding the latter, they may, indeed, 
differ a little at present; but, touching Ireland, the 
greatest unanimity prevails: Ireland must be depo- 
pulated to be enriched. 

(3.) Notwithstanding this ominous union of opinion 
amongst our economists, there are happily certain 
obstacles which oppose the fulfilment of their views ; 
such as the common sense and humane feelings of the 
British people; and these are rendered insuperable 
(thanks, this once, to our poverty,) by our total 
inability to carry such antinational schemes into ex- 
ecution. Still, however, a mere theoretical adhe- 
rence to such notions is in the highest degree mis-^ 
chievous, because it occupies the place of those 
enlightened and liberal views which would dictate a 
better policy, and stands in the way of those patriotic 
exertions which might, and, in this age, assuredly 
would, ameliorate the condition of that unhappy 
country, and which, by developing its manifold 
resources, would scatter blessings over an improving 
and a prosperous people. But before I proceed to 
examine and expose the pernicious errors of the 
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modern theory in. reference to Ireland, and attempt, 
in turn^ to point out what I conceive to be its " bane 
and antidote/' I will here insert a table^ exhibiting its 
population at the different periods speci6ed, . when 
attempts were made to ascertain it. We are not to 
infer that these numbers (with the exception, how- 
ever, of the la^t, which are the result of actual enu- 
meration) are correct; a variety of circumstances, 
existing, in mpst qountries, and some important ones 
peculiar to Ireland, prevent us from so supposing. 
We, may, .however, reasonably conclude, that the 
inaccuracy lies on the side of deficiency throughout, 
and especially in the remoter periods. 

Synoptical View of the Estimated Population of Ireland. 

Date. How ascertained. Number of Souls. 

1672 Sir WiHiam Petty 1,100,000 

The same corrected 1,330,000 

1695 Captain South 1,034,103 

1712 Thomas Dobbs, Esq 2,099,094 

1718 The same 9,169,048 

1725 The same 2,317,374 

1726 The same 2,309,106 

1731 .EstablnbedCiergry 2,010,221 

1754 Hearth-money Collectors 2,372,634 

1767 The same 2,544,276 

1777 The same 2,690,556 

1785 The same 2,845,932 

1788 Gervais Parker Bushe, Esq 4,010,000 

1791' Hearth-money Collectors 4,206,612 

1792 The Rev. Dr. Beaufort 4,088,226 

1805 Thomas Newenliam, Esq 5,395,456 

1814 Incomplete census of 1812 . . . . . 5,937,856 

1821 Census 55 Geo. III. c. 120 6,801,827 

By this table^ the population of Ireland appears to 
Jhave doubled about once in every sixty-five years^ a 
great rate of increase, if the emigration which has 
taken place from thence, for at least a century past, 
and which was relatively far the largest in the former 
part of that period, is taken into the iaccount; for I 
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totally differ with tboM who prosioimce emtgiatioii) 
vnder such^ or indeed any circumstances^ to be ^^ im-f- 
material in its effects upon the progress of popu^ 
ktion. To this drain must be added those loBseS| 
whether arising from intestine tumults and rebellioni^ 
or frequent and fatal epidemics^ which^ during a far 
more eittended period, haye been almost peculiar to 
Ireland. The increase, though thus checked and 
impeded, is doubtless rery large, and is in strict 
accordance with the principle of population for which 
I contend ; it conforms to the facts, and is confirmed 
by the physiology upon which that principle is 
founded: while the wretchedness with which, in this 
exempt case, these eiUarging numbers are still accom- 
panied> instead of confronting the true theory of 
human increase, is precisely that sort of exception 
which establishes its truth. 

5 II. (I.) But^ before I prore this, I shall, in the first 
place, examine the arguments of those who, holding 
the modern notion on the principle of population, 
attribute the distress and degradation of Ireland to 
excessive numbers ; and who exultingly point to that 
country, as fully demonstrating all the dogmas they 
have adyanced* A very short consideration of the 
subject will, I think, suffice to abate the confidence 
of such, if not finally to destroy it altogether. 

These, then, I would first ask, is Ireland over- 
peopled in reference to its potential produce ? 

On the contrary, even on the showing of the Emu 
gration Committee, there are in Ireland, at the present 
time, at least 4,900,000 acres of productive land un* 
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CBkivsted, independently of 2,416,664 acres deemed 

(ctB what authority I know not) incapable of im-* 

proyement^ These immense tracts^ a little of the 

constantly abstracted capital of the conntry mighty 

and wouldj bring into the most luxuriant state^ aa 

their cultivation should become necessaiy ; while the 

very act of reclaiming these would be the means of 

correcting the management of the rest, now imper* 

fecidy improved^ so as to produce the means of humai^ 

subsistence in quantities it would not be easy to cal« 

culate^ certainly i^r beyond the possible consumption 

of double the present inhabitants of the entire island^ 

(to take a far lower estimate than any which ^gricuU 

ture presents to us,) even were the people as much 

iniproved in their mode of living, as they would be 

ii^reased in numbers. In the mean time, while Nature 

has provided the amplest means for this amelioration^ 

and solicits from us their improvement; is she, or 

^^ human institutions V chargeable with the misery 

which their n^lect occasions? Is the principle of 

our policy, or that of population, to blame as it 

respects Ireland? In a word, are these sufferings^ 

under such circumstances, chargeable npon man or 

upon God ? 

,(2.) But, to disencumber the question of all those 

calculations which a reference to the potential produce 

of the country involves^ and of which political economy 

vould avail itself, in order to ^' darken counsel '* by 

obscure definitions and abstract discussions, neither 

intelligible nor interesting to the mass of mankind ; 

> Miirates of eYid^ce before the Emig;ratioQ Committee, Third 
Report, p. 361. 
• Mr. Malthus would say, the laws of nature.— Essay, p. 367. 
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let US, secondly, ask the advocates of the new theory 
of population, who," as before noticed, imagine they 
prove their point by a reference to Ireland, is Ireland, 
leaving totally out of ccmsideration its possible fer- 
tility, overpeopled in reference to its actual produce? 
This, again, I must answer as before. Most cer- 
tainly not; but very much to the contrary: and to 
this answer, smd its necessary consequences, I must 
call the serious attention of the advocates of absen- 
teeism, to whom I shall address myself more particu- 
larly hereafter. Ireland, instead of not prodncing 
sufficient for the sustenance of its inhabitants, jpro- 
duces far more than they iever consume, exporting a 
greater quantity of its edible products than probably 
any other coimtry of equal extent in the whole world* 
I had collected the annual returns of its exports of 
this nature' for a series of years past, when, at the 
moment I was inserting them, a cohdensated statement 
of them, at a period particularly calculated to put the 
question to the severest test, met my eye. It is con- 
tained in a useful little work, entitled ^^ Statistical 
Illustrations," in the emphatic language of whose 
author I shall present it. ^^ With an ignorance and 
pertinacity presumptuous as the expatiations and 
assertions adverted to above are fallacious and deki- 
sive** (alluding to some previous remarks on ab- 
senteeism), ^' it is asserted that the misery of Ireland 
arises from an excess of population l)eyond thie power 
of the country to supply subsistence ; but, in the face 
of such assertion, and whilst an appeal was being 
made in England to fescue Ireland from famine, and 
a subscription of «5^304,181, in 1822, was raised on 
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tbat plea, £S0^'9S2 only of wbich was expended for 
articles of subsistence, and d&9,374 more in potatoes 
'for seed ; the remainder being distributed in money/' 
(mUch of which doubtless found its way into the 
pockets of the absentee landlords,) "Ireland exported 
articles of subsistence, alone, to no less an amount 
(at ' the very reduced value of that year) than 
^4,518,832 ; and, in the three years, 1821, 1822, and 
1823, to the enormous amount of upwards of sixteen 

-millions; whilst nearly the whole of the remaining 
exports, to the amount of upwards of tea millions 
more, in those three years, were composed* of the 
products of the Irish soil^'* Whether the immense 
quantity of cured provisions which Ireland supplies, 

. 'in her own ports, to the royal navy, as well as the 
merchant shipping of this vast maritime empire, has 
to be added to these enormous amounts, I have. not 
ascertained, nor is it necessary ; the argument is 
abundantly triumphant either way. 

In the face, then, of such facts as these, the hardihood 
of attributing the misery of Ireland to a population 
redundant and excessive,' in reference to the means of 
subsistence there produced, and of the appeal con- 
stantly made to that country in proof of the principle 
of population, as now explained, is certainly with- 
out parallel. 

No further proofs seem necessary upon a point ab- 
solutely incontrovertible ; I therefore conclude, that if 
Ireland, at the present moment, only partially and im- 
perfectly cultivated, far more than sustains its inhabi- 
tants, the appeal to that country in proof of the evil 
* Statistical Illustrations, p. 60. 
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principle of popnlati^m^ which multiplies miinkin^ 
faster than^ and beyond^ the means of their subsis- 
tence^ is at once disposed of, especially with those who 
regard human institutions so light in the scale by 
which the individual shares are apportioned and dis* 
tributed. 

But, on so important a topic, practically speaking, 
as the population of Ireland, on which a falbcious 
principle, dictating a policy equally cruel and absurd, 
afiects the welfare of millions of human beings, and 
even the existence of multitudes, a little prolixity 
stands in need of no excuse. I shall therefore attempi: 
to demolish the very remains of an argument, which, 
1 think, has been already completely shaken. And 
this I shall do by ahortly considering the proofs by 
which it pretends to be supported; each of which a 
very little attention will disengage from the cause they 
are advanced to support, converting them, like ali 
faithless auxiliaries, into its most formidable enemies^ 

§ III. (I.) As far as I have been able to gather the opi- 
nions of those who speak the most confidently as to an 
excessive population in Ireland, and are the loudest 
in demanding ^repressive measures in reference to it, 
they advance, in favour of their supposition, the folr 
lowing reasons : 

1. The wretchedness and degradation of the people. 

2. Their want of employment 

3. The frequent return of scarcities. 

4. The prevalence of epidemics. 

These symptoms, indeed, we are instructed to be- 
lieve, constitute every where the leading ones in the 
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diagnotts of the inveter&te, hereditary disease of 
the bumaa funilj, a jdethory of numbers; and dearly 
indicate the treatment required ^ 

Bat i^hat will become of these proofs^ or rather 
of the argciment^ they are meant to support, when 
it is seen that they existed to at least an equal degree^ 
wb^y aecording to every possible view of the subject. 
Inland suffered from a contrary extreme, namely, 
from a paucity of people? In showing that such was 
the case^ a Vast body of evidence is at hand, sufficient^ 
indeed, to swell this inquiry into ten times its present 
stfiBe« I shall, however, limit myself to one or two 
authorities on each point, and refer those who may 
be dissatisfied with them, to the entire history of that 
conntry, which is, unhappily, almost exclusively made 
up of them. 

Commencitig with tibte first period of the preceding 
table, Viz. 1678, when the popnktion was calculated 
a^ little above u millioii, or, as since ct^nrected, amount- 
ing to abont 1|320,000; none, t think, wiU care to assert 
that Irelimd was then, at any rate, overpeopled, either 
in reference to its fertility or the population of sur-^ 
rounding nations. With a soil of surpassing fertility^ 
and only about forty individuals on a square mlle^ 
the idea of excessive numbers would have been a 
farce ; it was a farce, however, which never entered 
into any one's head in those days. Bnt the wretched-* 
ness of the inhabitants was tnore conspicuous then, 
when there was not a fifth of their present number, 
than it is even at present. In proof of this, 1 ap- 
peal to the authority of one who had, probably, better 
^ Malthus, Essay on Popttlation, book i. c. 2. 
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means of forming an accurate judgment on- the sub^ 

ject, and greater abilities in availing himself of tbem, 

than most of those numerous writers who have since 

adverted to it, I mean Sir William Petty. For a 

description of the abject condition of the country At 

that period, I refer to his entire works, especially his 

f^ Anatomy of Ireland,'' where its.situation is minutely 

described ; and in giving a few. quotations from him, 

I cannot but remark that the condition of the bulk 

of the inhabitants^ to have made so strong an.im* 

pressicMi upon him, when that of the same class in all 

countries was so wretchedly inferior to what Jt is at 

present, must have been miserable in the extreme. 

The houses of the commonalty of a country are 

always amongst the. most obvious criteria of their 

condition, and these he thus describes : '5 lamentable 

sties ^;" '* wretched cabins V "such as themselves 

could make Jn jthree or four, days ^T not worth fiv^ 

shilliugs the. building^, — the .filth and stenches of 

Mrhich he fully expilains^ and which may.be imagined 

without quoting him. So that their habitations had 

not much improved since the time of Edmund Spenser, 

who calls them '^ sties rather than houses, which were 

tfiechiefest cause of the farmer's so beastly^manner of 

life, and savage condition, lying and.living together with 

his beast, in one house, in. one room, in one bed, that 

is clean straw, or. rather a foul dunghill **." Brt to 

return to Sir William : the proportion of such houses 

as these, if they may be so called, he thus gives : 

'.' 160,000," says he, '^ out. of the 200,000 houses of 

' Petty, Polit. Anat. of Ireland; Tracts, p. 10. 

• Ibid. p. 327. » Ibid. p. 351. * Ibid, p. 351. . » Ibid. p. 354. 

' Spenser, View of Ireland; Works, vol. vi. p. 134. 
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Ireland^ are wretch^ cabins^ without chimney^ win* 
dow^ or door shuty even worse than those of the 
savages of America ^" As to their bonses, there* 
fore, at that period, they were certainly no better 
than they are now, that "driving," or "clearing*^ 
landlords think they can only be purified by fire and 
destruction. As to building them fresh ones, that 
they never dream of; contrary to the practice of almost 
nil other countries under the sun, the Irish cultivator 
has almost universally to provide house and buildings^ ; 
the proprietor can,' therefore,' destroy them at plea- 
sure, ^nd without detriment to himself. . . 

Their food at this period, it is hardly necessary to 
state, corresponded in wretchedness with their dwell- 
ings. We haviB it on the same authority, that it 
coxl^isted of " cakes, whereof a peinny seiryes a week 
for each ; potatoes from August till .May : mussels, 
cockles, and roysters, near the sea : eggs and butter, 
inade very rancid by keeping in bogs; As for flesh, 
they seldom eat it\" In a word, the "vice dnpays," 
to use an expression of Mr. Malthus's old Swiss friend, 
then existed in fiill vigour ; "they can content diem^ 
selves," says Petty, ^* with potatoes*." i 

Half a century afterwards, when the population of 
Ireland, ^though increased, was still very thin, being, 
^t the'most, little above seventy on the square mile, 
we -learn that the wretchedness of the people was' but 
little abated, its cause not having been removed. We 
still find them living miserably, in their cabins ^ and 

> Petty, Polit. Anal, of Ireland ; Tracts, p. 379. 
• Wakefield's Ireland, Rt. Hon. C.Grant's Speech, 22 April, 1822. 
» Petty,' Anat. of Ireland; Tracts, p. 355. * Ihid. p. 366. 

* Prior's List of the Absentees, p. 91. 
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many subsistihg' in a ftate af actual heggnxyl Our 
^^ common people," says Dobbs^ a friend of Arch* 
bishop Boulter, and certainly the best Yeisied in th^ 
general condition, of Ireland, of any man of bis day, 
"our common people are very poorly clothed, go 
barelegged half the year, and very rarely taste of that 
flesh meat, with which we so much abound ; but ai^ 
pinched in every article of life\" I refer to Arch* 
bishop Boulter's letters for a full account of the dis*^ 
tresses of the Irish people at this period ; and will 
content myself with a general description of them 
in the words of one moore competent witness, Swift. 
^* Whatever stranger took a journey amongst us," 
«ays he, ^ would be apt to think himself travelling 
in Lapland or Iceland, rather than a country so fa* 
Toured by nature as ours, both in fruitfulness of soil 
and temperature of climate. The miserable dress, 
and diet, and dwelling of the people ; the general 
dei^olation in most parts of the kingdom; the old 
Seats of the nobility and gentry in ruins, and no new 
ones in their stead ; the families of the farn]«rs, who 
pay great rents, living in filth and nasfiness, upon 
butter-milk and potatoesj^ Without, a shoe or stocking 
to their feet, or a hou^e sO convenient as an English 
hog*stie to receive them*;** thes^, he siiyst "are 
tha MM Mf oi ta ble sights which awAit a^n abse^tee^ who 
nay be induced to travel for once among^ the^, to 
learn thdr language ;" or, as at presettt, to &afee a 
hook, and talk patriotically, on Ihs Return. 

The description may be brought down to a later 

* List of Absentees, p. S2. 

* Swift, Short View of the State of Iretaod; Works, vol. vi. 
pp. 157, 158. 
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period l^y-and-bye ; ia the mean thne^ I ironld ask 
whether this state of things t^as then owing to 
redundant and excessive numbers^ in relation to the 
means of subsistence tvhieh nature had provided? 

(2.) Secondly : as to the numbers at present out of 
employment. This seems a main argument now«-a*days^ 
in proof of a redundant population in Ireland^ and^ 
indeed^ throughout the whole empire^ if not every 
where else^ as far as I understand our anti-popula-* 
tionists. But a more absurd one^ when urged dis-- 
tinctly from all other considerations, as it usually is^ 
cannot weU be imagined, or one which would, if true, 
be n^re destructive of the whole social system. How 
can it be imagined th4t> if the labours of five millions 
of bumafi beings are necessary to each other^ the 
labours of ten milliona sfaoidd be otherwise? I have 
elsewheare ^shown, from the very nature of things and 
tl^ experience of mankind, they would becokne, in 
the fatter case, in a higher degree mutually essential. 
To- appeal to the difficulty of subsisting the^ larger 
number^ v^oates the foundation of the present angu^ 
iii^it,*—only) however, to place it on grotmds quite, as' 
untenable, as has be^ already seeh> aad will be still 
fnrther proved* ^ 

But^ to take nO' exoeptions. against the argument, 
as it is put^ let us examine how it will prove dbie pre* 
sent evils of Ireland^ ia this respect, to proceed horn 
redumdan;! munbers. 

In the former of the periods previously adverted to^ 
Sobr WiUia^i Petty assures us that the people of 
Ireland are not one-Jiflh employed^ ! Elsewhere, he 

» Petty, Polit. Anat.of Ireland; Tracts, p. 366, 
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sBjSy those who were employed were very partially 
so. Bad as the state of Ireland now confesoedly is 
in this respect> still it may be asked^ do only about 
thirteen hondred thousand persons depend upon 
labour, and near five millions and a half eat the 
bread of total idleness ? The late census is a suffi- 
cient answer to this question. Just in proportion 
as this ratio is altered for the better, just so much 
has the increase of the population of Ireland eur 
cotiraged the better demand for labour ainopgst il^ 
inhabitants* : 

Nor are we to run away with the idea that a pau* 
city of. people is favourable to the manufacturing 
interests of. a. country. Dobbs, a century ago, paid, 
" Our weavers are starving for want of employment ^ :" . 
they could hot then have been too thick .upon the 
grouud, for the population of Ulster was not a. fourth, 
of what it is .at present. Half a century afterward^ 
the inhabi touts not being estimated at half their prer 
sent number, though com was then abundant, . the 
manufacturers were so totally uneniployed, as not .ta 
be able to purchase it, and thousands of them were 
supported by the liberality of. the! public. .The &Xn 
mers, in equal distress, were in many places unable to. 
pay their rents, bsmA were^ every where* involved in 
difficulties^ , : . . .! {. 5 

I Peihaps the inadequate remijheration of labovc 
ought in fairness to have been added to die argument 
I am opposmg. That this evil existed in. the fcmner 
periods alluded to, in a still greater degree, even than. 

* Prior, List of Absentees, p. 68. 
■ Wakefield's Account, .&c., vol. ii. p. ,10. 
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it does &t present, I wiU not insult the reader's intel« 
ligence by farther proving. The preceding stateoients 
render this conclijision inevitable, and the fact is re- 
corded in every authentic account of Ireland which I 
have ever opened. 

I cannot, however, dismiss this part of the inquiry 
without noticing the unfairness with which Irebmd, 
in all possible respects^ has been treated by our 
miodern eccHiomists. It is the misfortune of the Irish 
not to be able to afford themselves any thing midre 
palatable than potatoes ; this is charged upon them 
as an evidence of their voluntary barbarism: they 
cannot obtain labour^ (for reasons which will be pre- 
sently pointed out,) — ^this is to brand them with the 
crime of idleness. It is false f In our harvest fields, 
or before our furnace^ ; in the bowels of the earth, 
or oil the loftiest buildings, wherever labour can be 
obtained, no matter how dangerous or Severe, — 
there are the Irish. The same is precisely the 
fact across the Atlantic; and yet their misery, ac- 
cording to many, is attributable to their indolence. 
^^^ Ye are idle, ye are idle,' answered Pharaoh to the 
iMiielkes, when they complained to his majesty that 
they were forced to make bricks without straw \'* 
The writers, however, to whom I have alluded, made 
no charges so absurdly false. Sir William Petty 
attributed their ^^ lazing, to want of employment and 
encouragement to work^:" and we still find them, 
on the authority of official r^orts, when idle, idle 

* Swift, Short View of Ireland ; Works, vol. vi. p. 160. See 
also vol. iii. p. 414. 

• Petty, Polit. Anat. of Ireland ; Tracts, p. 366. 

C 
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only from necessity; being ^^ extremely anxious for 
employment, and as grateful for it^** 

(3.) Next, as to the scarcities in Ireland being a 
proof of superfluous numbers. We must deal with this 
precisely as with the former arguments. We know 
it as a fact, that these not only returned far more 
frequently in former times, when the population was 
extreipely scanty, but that they continued much 
longer than they do at present. To commence M 
hef^te, with the first period mentioned in the table : 
we learn, on the authority of Sir William Temple; 
that, ** notwithstanding the great fertility of that 
island, years of scarcity amounting to famine fre^^ 
quently occurred*." According to Mr. Newenham^ 
between the years 1641 and 1652, flour had risen 
above four hundred per cent'. Indeed the genera) 
parsimony and want in which the Irish then subsisted^ 
we stiould take to be a perpetual dearth ; their con* 
dition^ it is true, fluctuated like that of all other 
people, whatever be the size of their territory, what« 
ever the number of the inhabitants. Bu^ just to 
convince the reader that these recurring periods of 
scarcity are not peculiar to the present times, but that 
tiiey were much severer in Ireland, as I have already 
shown to have been the case in all other countries*, 
when the population was the scantiest, I will quote 
one authoj only, from the many that dwell upon this 

\ Report on the State of Ireland, part iv. p. 619. Evidence 
before tne Lords^ p, 428—*' They are the most anxious pec^ple.ui 
the world to get labour." 

* Sir Vi^illiam Temple, Works, vol. iii. p. 7. 

* Newenham, Statistical Inquiry, &c. p. 8. 

* Vide Treatise on the Law of Population, about to be pub- 
lished^ book ii. ch. 5. 
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point, aad one of soch a character as, I trast, will 
foUy satisfy him upon it. Referring to the popula- 
tion of Ireland a century ago, and to the entire letters 
of the L#ord Primate and Justice, Archbishop Boulter, 
for a foil description of its actual condition at that 
period, I shall make but one or two extracts from 
him at present. ^^ If our crop fails," says the Arch- 
bishop, *^or yields indiflPerently, our poor have not 
money to buy bread. This was the case in 1725, 
and last year ; and, without a prodigious crop, will 
be more so this year. When I went my visitation 
last year, barley, in some inland places, sold at six 
shillings the bushel, to make bread of; and oatmeal^ 
the bread of the north, sold for twice or tbrioe its 
usual price. We met all the roads full of whole 
families that had left their homes to beg abroad, since 
their neighbours had nothing to relieve them with. 
And as the winter subsistence of the poor is chiefly 
potatoes, this scarcity drove the poor to begin with 
their potatoes before they were full grown, so that 
diey have lost half the benefit of them, and have 
spent their stock two months sooner than usual; and 
oatmeal is, at this distance from harvest, in many 
parts of the kingdom, three times the customary 
price: so that this summer will be more fatal to 
us than the last, when, I fear, many hundreds 
PERISHED OF FAMINE^!" We find, by a subsequent 
letter of the same writer, that the calamity, still con- 
tinued, so he states, under date May, 1728*. Nay, 
after another harvest, namely, in the November fdi- 

* Archbishop Boulter's Letters, roK i. p. M2. 
* Ibid. Tol. i. p. 241. 

C 2 
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lowing, he thus writes to the Duke of Newcastle: 
^^ I am sorry I am obliged to give your Grace so 
melancholy an account of the state of this kingdom 
as I shall in this letter, but I thought it my duty to 
Jet his Majesty know our condition." He then dcr 
scribes the dearness of provisions, and the universal 
distress which prevailed, and adds further informa- 
tion, to which I shall hereafter advert. In one word, 
such was the state of Ireland, that he represents the 
people as ^^ suffering little less than a famine every 
other year^" It is almost unnecessary for me to 
remark, that, under these emergencies, general sub- 
scriptions were resorted to*, and issues of the public 
money made from time to time, as on a late occasion. 
In dwelling on the condition of Ireland a centary 
ago, I have not selected that period as the only one 
.suitable to my argument: the whole of its past history 
is illiistriative of it. As to dearths and famines beirig 
proof of an over*population, the supposition is equally 
absurd when applied to Ireland, as it would be in 
reference to all other countries. The calamities just 
'mentioned were, as already remarked, no strange 
events in the past history of the island, nor did they 
cease with those memorable years. As soon after- 
wards as the years 1740 and 1741, the horrors of 
scarcity again returned, and thousands, of the poor 
people are said to have perished through absolute 
want*. There were then, however, at least fifty acres 
of land to each iamily throughout the whole island, 
supposing every soul had been an agriculturist. 

* Archbishop Boulter's Letters, vol. i. p. 241. * Ibid. 
' Commercial Restraints, p. 47. Smith's Kerry, p. 77. 
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Agaih^ in 1757, a period of great misery must have 
ensued; the lord-lieutenant obtaining the king's 
letter, dated March 31, 1757, for 0^20,000, to be 
expended in such manner as was most likely to re- 
lieve the suffering people ^ Again, in 1765, the crop 
of potatoes failed throughout the whole country; so 
also had that of the spring corn, and the price of grain 
became so high that the most alarming consequences 
followed, the people being evei'y where reduced to a 
state of the utmost distress. The following year the 
suffering so increased, that money was issued from 
the treasury to purchase grain ^ In 1770 and 1771, 
scarcity and high prices again returned, and produced 
most distressing consequences ^ At this period there 
weire more than forty acres of land to every family in 
the country. 

Haying thus brought the argument down to within 
about half a century of the* present time, and exa-' 
mined the previous period of about an equal duration, 
I shall now challenge those who resolve the scarcities 
of Ireland into a redundant population, to take it U9^ 
from thence, and continue it to the present time: I will 
give them all the advantage of the calamities which 
the general rebellibn occasioned, and even those which 
the spread and increase of absenteeism inflicts, and stilt 
abide by the result. We have seen, in less than half 
a century in the former period, eleven years of what 
such would, if it suited their argument, denominate 
famine*; the highest population little exceeding two 
millions and an half: let them show us, from thence 

.' Commercial Restraints, p. 60. 
' Jbid. p. 76, 77, WakeHeld, vol. ii. p. 10. 
« Ibid, 
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to this time^ when the inhabitants have aocumulated 
to nearly seven millions^ anything approaching to 
this state of things, and I will concede that they 
understand the principle of population and its effects 
better than Providence. But, with the "oriaculat 
solemnity of the raven of the tribe," they still por- 
tentously repeat, *^ Population ! population!'' As to 
the modern specific, deportation, now the grand 
scheme of our modem theorists, to that the people 
resorted themselves, and in numbers which awakened 
the strongest regrets for his country in the patriotic 
prelate already quoted, and many others in those 
days. In this reference, however, I am forestalling 
a future branch of my argument But it is a fact 
that may be repeated, while the cry of emigration 
is ringing in our ears, that a still greater number of 
that unhappy people in proportion \o the entire popu- 
lation, had then to abandon their ancient homes, and 
seek an uncertain subsistence in distant climes and 
countries, than it is proposed to send on that errand 
i|^>.present. So redundant have they always been in 
every period of their history ! 

(4.) And lastly, as to the frequent recurrence of epi- 
demics. " The probability and fatality of these," it 
is declared, *^ are rendered considerably greater, as a 
population increases, nearly to the utmost Umits of 
food*:" limits, however, which no nation upon earth 
ever approached, and no man upon earth ever calcu- 
lated: to attempt it even, is much more likely to 
expose the limits of a man's understanding than those 
of the Divine Benevolence. It has been shown that, 
' Malthusy p. 18^ 4to. 
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f^B it respects the world at large^ ej^ideolics jbstve 
diminiahed greatly iii frequency and fatality a^ 
aambera have increased; nor is Ireland^ not with* 
standing the present appeal, an exception. Unhap* 
pily circnmstanced as that country is, still none of 
its sufferings can be dragged np as unwilling wit* 
nesses against its population^ and this least of any^ 
i4gain commencing with the first period of the tablC) 
the fcdlowing brief account^ in which much is neces* 
earily omitted, will show whether the epidemics of 
Ireland can be attributed to its large population. 

Sir William Temple, who lived in that period, iur 
forms us, that '^ hundreds of thousands of the popu- 
lation of Ireland were periodically swept off by the 
plague^;'' meaning, as it is believed, that epidemical 
fever^ which we learn, from the besft medical authority, 
was common to the country during the seventeenth 
century ^ : But to particularise some of these, which 
we are enabled to do^ notwithstanding the information 
on ^uch subjects is, aJs it respects Ireland, especially at 
these periods, confessedly scanty. In 1684, a very 
severe epidemic occurred*. Eour years afterwards 
It again made its appe^xaxice*. About the year 1708 
a similar calamity was again general ; and it returned 
after a much shorter interval than before, and raged 
in the years 1718, 1719, 1720, and 1731; for it is a 
lamentable fact, that the fevers of Ireland, especially 
those of the earlier periods alluded to, seldom sub* 

* Temple, Works, vol. iii. p. 7. 

* Dr. Boate, Nat. Hist, of Ireland; quoted in Drs. Baker and 
Cheyne, vol i. p. 2. 

* Webster on Epidemics, vol. i. p. 363. 

* Dr. Shoirt, Hist of Air and Seasons, vol. i. p. 268. 
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sided ill less than three or four years; some^ indeed^ 
suppose that they were neyer wholly eradici^ed. Tliea 
again, from 1728 to 1732, there was a fever of five 
years* continuance experienced, after an intenmssion 
of sevten yeai's only. The fever, returned agaiit after 
a lapse of eight years, and continued, indeed, a much 
shorter time than before ; but it more than compen- 
sated, in the eyes of our modem philosophers, for the 
shortness of its duration, by the '^clearance" it made 
of the ^^ redundaint numbers.** In this dreadful visita- 
tion. Dr. Rutty, the accurate historian of the weather^ 
heakh^ &c. of Ireland, says, one-fifth part of the people 
perished. A lower estimate, and indeed the lowest, 
computes the victims at this dreadful period at 80,000! 
Dr. Short says, it was little short of the pkgue in fa* 
tality *. Now at this period there were probably fewer 
than seventy inhabitants on every square mile, in one 
of. the most fertile countries in the world : wiU then 
any of our anti-populationists dare to attribute this 
calamity to the laws of population and Providence ? 
On the contrary, it fell the heaviest where the inhabi* 
tants were the thinnest ; that is, in the province of Con- 
naught; and in Gal way in that province, the thinnest 
inhabited county in the country^. Since Dr. Rutty's 
time, I am not aware that there have been any histo- 
rians of the health of Ireland, till Drs. Baker and 
Gheyne appeared, whose able work on the late fever 
there has recently been given to the public. Nor does 
the chasm concern the argument: it has been already 
shown, thaty to whatever cause these calamities have 

' Dr. Short, Hist, of Air and Seasons, vol. ii. p. 268. 

' Drs. Baker and Cheyne, vol. i. p. 6. Dr. Short, vol. ii. p. 268. 
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to be assigned^ it is palpably fidse to say^ as to suit a 
special purpose it is now said^ that they originate in 
excessive numbers . 

In fine, all those sufferings which the prevailing 
dieory pronounces as necessarily flowing, from an 
excessive population, and as forming the certain evi* 
dence of snch being the case/ not only existed, but 
existed in a higher degree, when the inhabitants were 
wholly inadequate to possess or cultivate a quarter of 
the soil, than they do at the present moment. To 
these conclusive facts the momentary attention of the 
^ Emigration Committee/' its chairman and members, 
as well as its chosen evidences, one and all, is respect- 
fully invited. That the opinion should be correct 
which attributes the ancient abuses of Ireland, and its 
consequent misery to its dense population, were every 
polhical economist in the empire to preach such a doc- 
trine, and every minister of state to act upon it, is palpa- 
bly impossible, unless we are to believe that effects may 
precede their causes a century or two. " The march 
of intellect" lias, however, almost arrived at this point, 
and indeed, in this instance, is already there. 

(6.) It forms, indeed, a most singular feature of 
the present argument, not only that the whole train 
of evils which have long afflicted Ireland, now igno- 
rantly attributed to her overflowing numbers, existed 
long before the alleged cause had any being; but 
that persons fully as competent to observe and decide 
on the subject, as any of those who now dogmatise 
upon it, clearly pointing out the whole of them, un- 
hesitatingly attributed them to a diametrically oppo- 
site reason, namely, to the fewness of the people. 
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Amongst these were Sir William Temple ^ Lord Cla- 
rendon *, Dean Swift, Sir William Petty, &c. ; the nam- 
foer of such authorities it would be far more easy largely 
to increase, than to add much to their weight. From 
thB latter only I shall quote a single passage, referring^ 
for a comment upon it, to the whole of some of his 
principal works. The following passage closes bit 
Political Anatomy of Ireland : ^* The greatest and mmt 
fundamental defect of this kingdom is, the want of 
people*!" 

But I shall not pursue the argumentum ad wrectm* 
iuMy which, expunged as it is from the lo^ of 
the modern school, would only injure the cause at^- 
tempted to be supported. Such an appeal, indeed, 
would only prove that he who made it had not ad** 
vanced so far in the ^^ march of mind " as to hare fait 
back turned upon the former authorities of this 
country, die lights of a by-gone world. Such mien 
as Bacon, and Locke, and Addison, and Swift might 
have twinkled in their day; but where are they, when 
our later authorities blaze upon us? It is nnanimoudy 
admitted that they cannot shine together. I wiU 
therefore again betake myself to a few facts, which 
are of a nature too stubborn to be easily: silenced. 
' Before I proceed, it must be observed, that the 
author of a« popular essay on population, may, perhaps* 
be enabled to reconcile the preceding statements to 
his system, as announced by himself; inasmuch as that 
system occasionally maintains that its principle na^ 

* Sir William Temple, Works, vol. iii. p. 7. 

' Lord Clarendon, Letters, vol. ii. p. 18. 

» Sir WiHiam Petty, Aoatomy of Ireland ; Tracts, p. 38S. 
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tandly pi^oduces the eyik in qaestion, in every stage 
o£ human increase^ ^^from the very commencemeDt of 
society :" repeating^ in every possible variety of phrase» 
that there is ^^a constant tendency, in all animated life, 
to increase beyond the means of nourishment prepared 
for it^ ;" and that, as it respects hnman beings es« 
pecially, the difference betwixt the ratios of their 
increase and that of their food is of the most appal- 
ling kind. His system, therefore, is comprehensive 
enough to admit all the evils which we have proved 
to exist in Ireland, whatever might be the state of its 
population ; but we shall examine whether his postu- 
lata, the geometric and arithmetic ratios of increase, 
be true, as it r^ards that country, or whether they 
exhibit the slightest ^^ tendency" to become so. And 
amely there has seldom been aii arena upon earth, on 
which his theory could have had a better chance : so 
many evils crowd upon that country, irom so many 
different quarters, that there never Jbas been the least 
difficulty in proving the distresses of the people; and 
as their numbers have kept constantly increasing, 
nothing was easier than to attribute them to that in- 
erease. Were, then, the general argi^ment pursued at 
large dsewhere, that increasing numbers naturally 
occasion increasing prosperity, to have failed in the 
instance of Ireland, I certainly should not have aban*- 
doned the position ; nay, I candidly confess, that I did 
expect that this country, owing to causes extraneooa 
to the principle at issue, would have constituted an 
exception to a rule otherwise universal. Encouraged, 
however, by the fact of all the seeming difficulties 
' Malthus, Essay on Population, p. 2. 
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which have presented themselves daring similar inqui-: 
ried and calculations, having, on due examinaticHi, ulti- 
mately resolved themselves into arguments in favour 
of the principle announced, and some of them of the 
strongest kind ; I determined, that even Ireland was 
a subject ^* not to be given over, but waited on a 
little," to use an expression of Lord Bacon. With 
what success this course has been pursued, especially^ 
in the calculations that conclude these pages, niust be 
left to the determination of the reader. 

§ IV. (1.) Having, I trust, already fully proved that 
the distresses of Ireland cannot be charged on the 
increase of its population, I now advance my argument 
another and far higher step, b^ inquiring, whether the 
alleged tendency in numbers to increase faster than 
food, is not false as it respects that country ; or to the 
still greater confusion of such a position, whether 
there has not been (not to speak of tendencies merely, 
but facts) an actual increase of food, far greater than 
that of the population, rapidly as, it must be confessed^ 
it has accumulated ? I shall, of course, limit my in- 
quiries, in this stage of the argument, to the surplus 
quantities of food raised in different periods, that 
being the sole question in reference to the principle 
of population; in subsequently pursuing the subject, 
when accounting for the distresses which, nevertheless, 
exist in Ireland, I shall not imitate those who absolve 
human institutions*, in order to lay the miseries of 
mankind at the door of their Eternal Benefactor. 

To anticipate an objection that may be made in 
^ MalthuB, Essay, p. 367. 
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teference to the nature of the general food of the 
country at present^ about which so much is said, I 
mean the potatoe^ let this suffice-«-the food of the 
native Irish was principally, if not exclusively, vege- 
table, long before the potatoe was known in Europe. 
Nay, in almost the first glimpses we hate of them, 
they are represented to us as herbaceous, vovKp&yo^f 
for such is the expression of Solinus. So they con* 
tinue to be described by Spenser^ and HoUingshed^ 
and Camden: the latter says, ^^as for their meats^ 
they feed willingly upon herbs and watercresses, espe- 
cially upon mushrooms, shamrootd, and roots'." The 
exchange, therefore, of the potatoe, which is all but 
bread in nutritiousness, greatly exceeding it in pala- 
tableness, and afibrding a vaster and far more certain 
supply for the plants on which they before principally 
subsisted, is one of the many changes brought about 
by an enlarging population, which none, I think, can 
deny is of a most gratifying character. 

(2.) But not to annoy, unnecessarily, the opposers 
of population, by any further allusions to this root^ 
let us confine our further inquiries to better farew 
And^ first, has the production of corn kept pace with 
the increase of the population ? In andwering this 
query, let the number of inhabitants, at each of the 
periods referred to, be still kept in recollection, and I 
think the selfish and cruel system will receive its 
death-blow, in the very scene where it meditates its 
triumph. 

* State of Ireland, Works, vol. vi. p. 

• Hollingshed, vol. v. p. 185 ; vol. vi. p. 67. 
3 Camden, Ireland, p. 147, folio, 1637. 
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In the seventeenth century, Ireland imported 
grain *. But not to dwell on generalities, and to present 
the reader with definite views of this important fact. 
Referring, first, to a period> when the condition of Iws 
land, which has heen already described, was at least 
as deplorable as it can have been at any subsequent 
period of tranquillity, namely, a century ago, we shall 
find that grain, as well as other of the necessaries of 
life, were imported in large qmmtities. The average 
amounts of what Dobbs classes under the heads of 
imports for meat and drink, and materials for drinking, 
(including medicine) was £344,550, annually. Some 
exports of grain of diff<prent kinds, he notices, there 
then were, but not such as by any means to balance 
the imports. This sum was on the average of eight 
years, ending 1726, aiid consequently exclusive of the 
years of scarcity previously alluded to, when we are 
informed there were to the amount of from ^iP 100,000 
to <£200,000, in grain only, brought in K But to 
present the amount of these imports in ordinary years, 
and to contrast them with the exports of Ireland, at 
the period of the last census, 1821, and accompanying 
the stateinent with the number of inhabitants at each 
period, the following are the important facts :-^ 

* Newenham, Statistical Inquiry > p. 7. 
* Dobbs, Essay on the Trade, kc, of Ireland, p. 25. 
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IRELAND » 



CORN IMPORTBD* 

On an average pf B yean, endings ITS 5, 



Population, 2,300,000 ; or, 71 «)n a 
square mile* 



Wheat 27,0*8 

Barley and Halt . . . 7,355 

Hulled ditto mi 

Pioar 4,083 



39,083 



Total value of imports') ..--q ,o^ 
at,Mice8ofl8«X. J ^^®'*^^ 



CORN BXPORTEP, 

in 1821. 

Population, 6,801,827 ; or, 211 on a 
square mile. 

Wheat 1,038,937 

Oat8 959,474 

Barley 78,588 

Meal (Wheat) .... S5S,010 
Oatmeal 37,156 

Total value pf exports £9>366,165 



Here^ then, we. see demonstrated the important po* 
Ktical problem^ whether populatioq has a natural ten* 
dency to increase faster than food, or otherwise- When 
Ireland, in 1725, only numbered seventy-one inhabit 
tants on a square mile, she mported grain, in ordi- 
nary times, to the amount of twenty or thirty thousand 
quarters annually*; but, when her population, on the 
same space, became trebled, she not only (of necessity) 
subsisted that number, and ceitainly not worse than 
at the former period, but actually exported a surplus 
of much above a million quarters^! 

(3.) Should it be said that Ireland was, in the 
former period, a grazing country, in consequence of 
the impediments which landlords threw in the way of 
tillage, on whose impolicy and cruelty Archbishop 
Boulter dwells very feelingly in many of his letters*, 

* Dobbs, Essay on the Trade, kc, of Ireland, p. 25. 
. * Public Accounts. * Ibid. 

* Boulter, Letters, vol. i. pp. 223, 241, &c. 
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till the evil was at length partly remedied by a legis- 
lative interference, the consequence of which was a 
vast increase of the products in question ; I shall not 
argue this point, but betake inyself to the produce of 
the pasturage of the country, (which, of course, must 
have been proportionably checked,) in order to discover 
whether there is a tendency in population to exceed 
even these means of human subsistence, which con- 
fessedly take the largest proportion of suiface, and 
the best soils to produce them. This second inquiry 
I shall determine in precisely the same manner as 
before. Ireland certainly exported cattle, and very 
largely, at the former period; they constituted the 
bulk of her returns : has, then, the vast augmentation 
in the population, since that time, diminished, or 
rather annihilated, that export, and ^^ absorbed "* (to 
use the favourite word of the day) the surplus prodtice 
of the country, as it regards this species of human 
food? The following facts will best answer that 
query: — 



IRELAND. 



Value of the Produce of Cattle 
-and Sheep exported on the ave- 
rage of Eight Years, ending 
1726. 



Population, U,300,000, or 71 on 
each Square Mile. 



Total average value, jg623,177.i 



Value of the Produce of Cattle 
and Sheep exported in 18S1. 



Population, 6,801,827, or Sll on 
each Square Mile. 



Total value, je3,705,99a.» 



* Dobbs, Essay on the Trade and Improvement of Ireland , p. 17. 
■ Public Accounts. 
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The argument might be minntely patsued through 
the intervening period, but it is unnecessary: it is 
singular enough, however, to observe, that midway 
between these two dates (1777), the population' having 
ccmsiderably advanced, there was nearly a balance be- 
tween the imports and exports of grain, or, in other 
words, Ireland about gre^ its own bread ^ Since, 
then, the population has rather more than doubled, 
how has the constant tendency, which our theorists 
perpetually assert, been manifested? By sextupling 
the agrioultural produce '. 

With such facts as the preceding* tables exhibit^ 
iiecorded in the statistical annals of the empire, and 
which are, and long have been, published to tilie world, 
certainly the fatuity, not to say mendacity, of these 
constant appeals * to Ireland in proof that popu- 
lation naturally multiplies more rapidly than the 
nieans of subsistence, is without parallel. I chal- 
lenge any one to add anything in the way of illus- 
tration to the broad and glaring absurdity which 
such a principle exhibits, as applied to Ireland* Let 
our political economists concede to a plain man of 
ordinary capacity that sound judgment in humwi 
afiairs, which Archbishop Tillotson claims for such 
an one, even on the more mysterious truths of religion 
— a judgment which, whether they concede to him or 
not, he most certainly possesses ; and let him be told 
the foregoing facts r^arding Ireland :-^that,a century 
ago, the population, then being biit a little more than 
two millions, could not supply itself with grain ; but 

' Youngy Tour in Irelietnd, pp. 2, 86. 

' Cidquhoun; Wealth, Power, and Resources of the Empire, 
p. 14, note. 
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that now, with its inhabitants trebled, it is not only 
enabled so to do, but to export at least ten millions of 
bushels, as well as six times the amount in cattle 
(perhaps about thrice as many head), as at the former 
period ; — ^and could he be brought to understand and 
believe that population there had advanced more 
rapidly than food ; that, if things were suffered to go 
on thus, universal distress and ruin must inevitably 
ensue, — in a word, that die principle of human increase 
operates in that island as an evil } And what would 
it avail, were it told him that the cultivators were, in 
the mean time, faring most wretchedly themselves, 
and actually suffering for want of sufficient support 
He would instantly rejoin, why tiien do they not 
retain some part of these immense exports, to satisfy 
their own necessities? And, if he weve an English 
cultivator, he would be the readier to recommend such 
a measure. But, that he must, in compliment to the 
principle of population, see present suffering and 
fiiture starvation awaiting a people, merely on the 
score of increasing numbers, while he is shown that 
sudx increase has actually produced a far larger 
measure of superfluous provision^ which has to find a 
vent elsewhere, in quantities which actually inmdate 
other markets ; would be rather too much to demand 
from a man of common sense. Place such a man on 
the committee, and he would think about preventing 
the undue emigration of com, and cattle, and pigs, 
rather than promoting that of the people. 

If then it be conceded, (and can it be denied ?} that 
the evils which now afflict that country cftnnot pos- 
sibly be attributed to a large population, existing as 
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thej Aidf and at least in an eqnal degree when the 
country was notorioufilyuaderpeopled; andif^ further- 
more, it be admitted (and I again defy tbe fact to be 
controverted) that the produce of the country has far 
more than kept pace with the increase in its inhabi- 
tants, till, in point of fact^ it has augmented into an im- 
meDee stiperflux whieh has to be disposed of elsei- 
where, the Argument whieh I oppose is finally settled 
as tt regards Ireland ; and might here very properly 
dose. But it is not less the puipose of the work of 
which this forms a part, to demolish to its very foun- 
dation the &.Ise and pernicious theory which now un- 
happily prevails^ than to substitute another founded 
npontroth, and consistent with the principles of justice 
and mercy* After having established its certainty as 
a law of ps^ure, the next design has been to $how thajt 
it has always operated to the advantage and not t^ 
the detriment of the human race, and that the ni^tur<al 
in^ease of mankind has therefore been the signal^ 
nay the very means, of their advancement in {^U |hat 
constates human jspperiority. 3ut though the facts, 
fLod mone especially the cialcul|tf;ipA9 on which it mi 
fouoded^ have npver yet been submitted to a single 
individual during the progress of the ^prk, whp h^s 
QOt instantly acceded to the conclusion as inevH^le, 
I mp^ ^Q^fe^^, that all such have, pn recoUecl^ion a^ 
It w^T^p pointed to the conditioa of Ireland, as disturb** 
ing thiBir otherwise ^qitire ^^qviescejQijce with the prin* 
^le ^^aplpsed : li^ce^ op a m^ttfer regarded as so e^r 
fi^tial to th^ p^rgument, and especi^ly one which is .sp 
prei^entto the mi»d of Bri^n^, ;90d so deeply tpuchje? 
their feelings, it is necessary to be explicit. To metb^ 

D2 
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situation of Ireland, circumstanced as she is, corro- 
borates, rather than confronts, whatever I have ad- 
vanced on the law of population throughout. In 
pursuing the melancholy subject, though I have wit- 
nessed the sufferings of that country often, and me- 
ditated upon them more frequently, still I shall state 
nothing on my own authority. Those who may 
accompany me into the remaining details^ may find 
some little novelty in seeing the sufferings of that un- 
happy people attributed to other causes than either to 
potatoes, or to propagation : causes which I advert to 
with unfeigned reluctance, but on which, adverting to 
them at all, I shall deliver myself with the utmost 
plainness. I am aware of the treatment of those 

** Who truths invidioas, to the great, reveal," 
for it is on them, and not, as is now the fashion, upon 
defenceless and persecuted poverty that I shall fix the 
wrongs of Ireland, aye, and her outrages ; those con- 
vulsions at which the nation stands aghast, and 
feels ever and anon as a mighty earthquake shaking 
the very foundations of the empire, while the voice 
of distant thunders is still heard threatening from 
the cloud that gathers in the west, where the angry 
elements seem in perpetual war. 

(4.) But before I proceed to these considerations, 
I maintain that Ireland, peculiarly circumstanced as 
she is, has nevertheless participated, though in a 
bumble degree, in the advantages naturally resulting 
from increasing numbers. That she does not furnish 
a more triumphant argument in favour of the principle 
of benevolence, is not chargeable upon the laws of 
nature and of God. 
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We have seen the great increase in tbe population 
of Ireland doring the last century ; we proceed then to 
inquire^ whether the condition of the people propor- 
tianably deteriorated^ which the principle I am oppo- 
sing meabs to imply^ if it mean anything ; or, on the 
contrary^ whether such increase was a benefit to the 
cdmmunity. Let coinpetent witnesses be heard on 
this matter^ and the dispute be decided accordingly. 
'^ 'Can those who now hear me, deny/' said the cele- 
brated Mr. Foster to a sufficient number of compe- 
tent judges, the representatiyes of Ireland, "thatj since 
the period of 178S, Ireland has risen in civilization, 
in wealth, in manufactures, in ar greater proportion^ 
and with a more rapid progress, than any other country 
of Europe *.** Again, Lord Sheffield, the pursuits of 
whose life seem to have been almost exclusively di- 
rected to subjects of public and national economy 
especially relating to this country, says, **the improve- 
ment of Ireland is as rapid as any country ever ex- 
perienced *." But, not to multiply authorities on this 
point, I shall lastly quote Major Newenham, to whose 
re&iearches respecting this subject the public is so 
much indebted. Presenting many most important facts 
relative to the population and condition of the coun- 
try, in. a series of Tables, he finally observes upon 
them : ** They evince, beyond the possibility o^a doubt, 
a most rapid increase of people in Ireland ; and at the 
same time exhibit in a clear light this interesting fact, 
that, within these last five-and-twenty years, or there- 
about, the food in that country has not been merely 

' Speech in the House of Commons, 17 Feb. 1800. 

' Lord Sheffield, Observations on the Trade, Sec. of Ireland, p. 6. 
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commenrarat^ witb^ but has greatfy surpMsed the n^id 
and welUaathentieated increase of its popdkitioii\*' 

§ V« (1.) Tet notwithstaoding these dleering Ua^ 
timonies in iavcmr of the progress of popiibtion, it 
must be admitted that nracfa suiferii^ and great na** 
tion&d degradation exist in this interesting portion oi 
the Britii^ empire^ which> I aol not ^thont a painful 
apprehension^ may have been latterly idcreasedi owing 
to their real cause haying been a«^ravat6d rathdr thaH 
diminished' ; while they are still further heighteaedi 
at least rendered more colispictioas, by beitig contrasted 
with the rapid advancement of the other grand divi* 
sions of th6 kingdom. 

In fixing upoA this caufte, I have not fdr to seek n^w 
long to deliberate. It has been deeply fek^ add pow^v* 
fully pointed put^ eter siince the state i>f Ireland has 
excited the consideration of the empiife* One which 
every writer of any note, of patriot of any principle or 
feelings on either side the water, who has given attention 
to its affairs, has designated the prime cuiTse of the cotm* 
try ; compared With which every other momentary topic 
of declamation has sunk into insignificance : oHe indeed 
which the modern school of political theorists stoutly 
denies as an evil, tod consequently labours to prev^it 
the application of that remedy, without which Ireland 
will always be pushed to the utmost verge of destitur 
tion, aiid consequently of endurance* I trust I need 
hardly explain that I mean ABSXNtESsHrp. 

* Newenham, Statistical Inquiry, Sec. p. 197. 

* See an account of the increase of absenteeism since 1797, in 
Drs. Baker and Cheyne's work, vol. i. p. 12; see likewise the Lords' 
Report on the Disturbances in Ireland, p. 207, &c. 
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Formeriy^ thfa ancient enemy of Ireland^ or^ to 
speak more literally, '^ the cut-purse of the empire/' 
concealed its footsteps as much as possible^ and when 
observed^ disguised itself under a number of specious 
pretences and apologies. Health; safety; education; 
and a variety of other reasons were always forthcom- 
mg, amounting^ on the whole^ to a kind of necessity ; 
and necessity^ as is well known^ can have no law> 
whether of duty or gratitude. Now, however, fully 
absolved by political economy^ and evaa invested with 
peculiar honours, it no longer deeks concealment^ but 
boldly avows itsdf ; ajfects the language and assumes 
the pretensions of genuine patriotism^ and perpetually 
stuns you with declamations concerning a country 
which it personally deserts, and is constantly pillaging 
and opfNressing by proxy. 

(2.) To estimate the mass of misery which this 
evil has occasioned, we must attend to its origin, and 
long continuance, as wdl as to its present extent. 
Ireland only shared the fate of England in having 
been a conquered country, but it has been more un* 
fortunate than the latter in having been frequently 
subdued;— a variety of causes, amongst which the 
very evil we are considering may be regarded as one 
c^ the most powerful, though perhaps the least ob* 
vious, having occasioned those frequent insubordina- 
tions and rebellions which so- disfigure its histoty. 
Hiese have always been quelled and punished ; hence 
few generations have elapsed, especially in former 
times, without witnessing the confiscations of large 
portions of the property of the island. To go no 
farther back than Queen Elizabeth's time : three re- 
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bellions duriag that period were the cause of placing 
a great part of the lands of Ireland at the disposal of 
the crown. Leland says, more than one half of Ulster 
became vested in the queen, ^^ to be disposed of as 
most expedient for the interests and security of her 
government V* A greater authority^ and one. con- 
nected with the transactions he > records, Edmund 
Spenser, gives a vastly higher proportion. - Of the 
9000 plougblands which Ulster contained, all but 400 
or 500 he represents as having escheated to her^ In 
Connaught, I understand him to calculate, that at 
least five-sixths of the whole were in the same predi- 
cament^: and even in Leinster, exceedingly large 
tracts, consisting of entire counties, were similarly 
circumstanced ^ As to Munster, at the period he 
wrote, it appears very much of it was already in the 
hands of her ^^undertakers*.** Indeed, by the single 
attainder and death of the Earl of Desmond, *^ enor- 
mous domains," as large as ^ the possessions of inde- 
pendent princes," fell to her disposal % besides sundry 
other minor forfeitures. In the reign of her suc- 
cessor, James I.,^ the greatest and most valuable part 
of Ulster again reverted to the crown, in consiequence 
of the treasonable practices of Tyrone, Tyrconriel, 
and others, their adherents'. During the interreg- 
num, confiscations to a far greater extent occurred. 
The fluctuation and uncertainty in the landed pro- 
perty throughout the island, at the period of the 
restoration, may be seen by opting two or three 

• Leland, Hist, of Ireland, vol.ii. p.247,4to. 

• Spencer^ State of Ireland, Works, vol. vi. p. 176, I2mo. 

» Ibid. pp. 1 79, 1 80. * Ibid, pp. 1 83, 1 84. • Ibid. pp. 1 85, 186. 

• Leland, Hist, of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 288.. ' Ibid, vol ii. p. 424. 
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of the fiipst pages in Sir WilliainPetty's*^ Anatomy 
of Ireland.** At the rev<dution/ another seiznre of very 
considerable extent^ and it is to be hoped the last^ 
took place^ when upwards of a million acres of land 
were forfeited at once : more than half of these, how- 
ever, were afterwards restored, as well as, probably, 
much of the preceding ones^: much, however, was 
permanently withheld from the former possessors, and 
bestowed, of course, in many instances, on the retain- 
ers of the 'court for the time being ; almost always, 
however, on condition of residence, which many never* 
theless contrived to evade, letting their acquisitions 
under various tenures to resident cultivators. 

The extent of these forfeitures is far from being 
exaggerated. Lord Clare says that, . of the twelve 
millions of acres which the island contains, eleven 
and a half underwent confiscation, during the one 
century last referred to. 

I most distinctly disclaim alluding to these irritating 
tc^ics with any other view than that which renders 
an.appeaLto them necessary to prove and illustrate 
the. important point which I am now about to enforce 
I will even, acknowledge that> perhaps, these fluctua- 
tions in, the landed property of Ireland, consequent 
upon her connexion with this country, were. not so 
frequent and universal as .those. which were perpe- 
tually taking place under the antient Irish custom of 
tanistry, as it Wa$ called, by which the whole landed 
property of the c6untry. was constantly, changing 
hands *. . £ven after this custom was abolished, these 

' Sir WilHam Petty, Polit. Anat. of Ireland, pp. 1 -4. 
' See Spenser's Account of Ireland, Works, vol. vi. 
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extensive forfeitaresfell principally upon ancient Eng- 
lish proprietors^ who were successively lEspossessed 
several times over; which fully accounts for the other* 
wise extraordinary fact^ that there are fictitious claims 
to property in Ireland to a far greater extent than the 
entire area of the country. But^ whatever tmth there 
may be in these remarks^ it is wide of my present 
purpose to dwell upon them : it only concerns the 
argument to state that, had the property in Ireland^ 
f(H*feited from time to time, been conferred upon those 
who were residents in the country, or likely to remain 
so, such spoliations^ though inflicting great individual 
suffering, would not perhaps have materially impo* 
verished it ; but» when ihey were bestowed upon those 
who did not reside in it, upon a mere unregarded en« 
gagement that they would do so ; or who, residing 
there, were» in consequence of these accessions of 
fortune, too often tempted to leave it for sin establish'^ 
ment nearer the focus of the empire, or still more 
culpable^ who were thus enabled to spend their 
acquired wealth beyond die boundaries of the British 
dommions, — then and thus was it that the evils of ab- 
senteeism commenced, and, by the sure and constant 
operation of this adequate cause, the impoverishment 
of Ireland has been begun and continued, and wiH 
never end till, by some means or other, this crying 
injury shall be abated. 

(3.) The fatal consequences of absenteeship have 
long been forcibly pourtrayed, by a great body of 
writers, familiar with the situation and sufferings 
of Ireland, a few only of whom will be quoted. 

Sir William Petty, says, that " a great part of the 
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estates^ both real and p^rscmal, in Ireland, are owned 
bj absentees, and snefa as draw over the pri^fits raised 
out of Irekuidi refunding OQthing: so as Ireland^ 
Exporting mor^ than it imports, doth yet grow poorer 
to a paradox ^" In the same page, be attributes the 
lamentable want c^ employment and the idleness of 
Ireland to the same fatal cause, absenteeism. 

In about half a century afterwards, we find this evil 
had not abated. Dobbs, as it is beliered, published, 
under the assumed name of Prior, in 1729, a list of 
the absentees, as far as he could collect them, esti^ 
mating the annual subtraction of wealth, from this 
cause, at jS627,799 *-*-a prodigious sum at that tim^ 
and for such a country ; the rental of which, it is 
sttiqposed, did not then exceed two millions. This esti* 
mate is fully confirmed by a very judicious £i^sfa 
writer, of that period. Gee, in his work on the Trade 
and Navigation of Great Britain,, says, ^* it is thought 
near one third part of the r^ts of the whole (of 
Ireland) belong to English noblemen and gentlenien 
that dwell here'/' I shall give a few extracts from 
the former writer, and hope that the first will be par* 
ticularly noticed : — ^^ By means of our noUes and 
gentry deserting their own country, and spending all 
abroad, our people are left without employment, and 
are forced to shift to other countries, even to America, 
to get a livelihood*.'* " Tis not to be wondered at 
that w^ should grow poorer every day, under such an 
unprofitable issue of money, which all the labour of 

' Sir William Petty, Political Anatomy of Ireland, p. 33. 
' Prior, List of Absentees of Ireland, p. 13. 
■ Gee, Trade and Navy of Oreat Britain, p. 19. 
* List of Absentees, p 23. 
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the people and produce of the country, with every 
acquisition they can make^ are not sufficient to 
supply \" ^^ This is an evil long complained of." 
" There is no country in Europe which produces and 
exports so great a quantity of beef, butter, tallow, 
hides, and wool as Ireland does ; and yet, our common 
people are very poorly clothed, go bare-legged half 
the year, and very rarely taste of that fresh meat with 
which we so much abound. We pinch ourselves of 
every article of life, and export more than we can 
w^ll spare, with no other effect or advantage than to 
enable our gentlemen and ladies to live more luxu- 
riantly abroad.*' *^ And they are not content to trieat 
us thus, hut add insult to ill usage : they reproach us 
with our poverty, at the same time that they take 
away our money*." 

Dean Swift describes the consequences of absen- 
teeism. He says it *^ required those great remittances 
which perpetually drained the country* :" that it drove 
^^ half the farmers and labourers into beggary and ba- 
nishment* ;" in a word, that it was the one great evil 
of Ireland — '^ Nostra miseria magna es^." 

That this state of things has continued to the pre- 
sent day, and I fear increased, admits of little doubt. 
TTie effect of absenteeism is every where obvious to" the 
eye. ^' So numerous are abandoned edifices in Ire- 
land/' says a recent intelligent writer on that country, 
^* that they keep alive a train of melancholy ideas in 
the mind of the traveller. They who reared these 
piles, and filled these rooms with mirth, who gi^ve 

' List of Absentees, p. 29. * Ibid, p. 33. 

» Swift, Works, vol. vi. p. 209. * Ibid. p. 180. • Ibid. 158. 
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plenty and employment to the poor^ are now in their 
tombs, and their living successors, dead to patriotism, 
dwell in other lands, and leave the home of their 
ancestors a wilderness. — ^Every one must wish such 
absentees conld be made to reside in the country, 
—-to enrich it with their fortunes, . ornament it with 
their taste, improve the morals of the people by their 
example, refine them by their politeness, and protect 
them by their authority ; then might we hope to see 
the laws respected, the rich beloved, and Ireland tran- 
quil and happy \** But the scientific agriculturist is 
still more struck with the misery occasioned by this 
grand evil, than the sentimental traveller. Young 
is copious on this subject, and Curwen faithfully de- 
scribes, from ocular proof, the ** ruin" it inflicts'; and 
as to misery — speaking of an estate belonging to some 
absentee, he says, *' the waters of oblivion can never 
wash out the stains which the scenes of woe, wit- 
nessed this day, have impressed upon my mind*.'' 

I shall not proceed with these quotations ; but ap- 
peal to the many attempts that have been made both 
of a public and private kind, as well as the statutes that 
have been from time to time passed to repress this 
great evil, of the existence of which they form a mass 
of public evidence. Much, however, as has been at- 
tempted, nothing has been effectually and permanently 
done, and the evil has even gone on increasing, more 
especially since the rebellion, and the legislative union 
of the two kingdoms, till the amount of property thus 

' Croker, Researches in the South of Ireland, p.. 267. 

' Curweh, Observations on the State of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 255. 

»/6id. vol.ii.p. 187. 
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annually abstracted is calcalated at some millions \ 
forming a very onerous tax upon the entire rental and 
income of the country. Had England^ even^ been 
doomed to bear such a burtben^ she would never have 
arisen to her present towering height ; were it now 
imposed upon her in an equal degree, it would ulti- 
mately reduce her to the condidon in which Ireland 
IS, and in which she must remain till the load is dually 
lightened or removed. 

(4.) ITie low and degrading poverty to wbii^fa Ire* 
land is thus reduced, though in itself a grent evil, is^ 
nevertheless, one of the very least which absentedsoi 
jufliets. And first, as to those which are caused by the 
total abandonment of the most important duties* Few^ 
I think, who are the advocates of the socktl syf teoji^ 
and especially amongst those who are placed at its 
summit, but must be eager to lacknowledge, that the 
duties it imposes are reciprocal^ and that tb^r due 
discharge becomes the more impartanl^ the more 
elevated and commanding the station occupied. What, 
liben^ I would ask, mmi be the certain conseqaeflic^ 
when those whom civil institutions have placed in the 
hi^est rank, and invested with the most extensinte 
mflnenoe, totally abandon their proper ephjere, aod 
desert their uumeroizs .^d degraded dependents/ As 
to w^th being accumulated or difiused under woLck 
circumstances, the very idea is prei^wter^us. There 
are none to give emplojxiitlit U> l^oaewho^ in w 
advancing state of i»oeiety^ tia^e UbisratiBd frpm ^ 
lowest drudgeries of life ; none to excite genius, or 
reward merit, none tp confer dignity and elegance on 
' Wakefield, vol.i. p. 290^ note. 
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society ; to lead in the march of civilization ; to diffuse 
knowledge or dispense charity. That state of society 
which has a tendency to separate itself into two classes 
only^ the rich and the poor, has, from the time of 
Bacon . downwards, been reprobated by all whose 
opinions are deserving of regard ; but that in which 
poverty constitutes the sole class, is still more perni- 
cious and unnatural. And thus it is wherever absen- 
teeism universally prevails ; there wealth shuns the 
labour by which it is fed, and the industry by whidi 
it is distinguished : rigorously exacting all its dues, 
fancied or real, and returning none to those to whom 
they are as truly, though not as legally owing ; carry- 
ing off the products of the vintage of nature, even to 
the very gleanings, to a far country, and leaving the 
refuse to those who cultivate the soil and express the 
juice ; muzzling the mouth of the ox that treadetfa 
out the com, which is fed with the husks, and goaded 
to desperation. 

(5.) But this abandonment, simply, is not all with 
which absenteeism stands charged. It substitutes, for 
n^lected duties, positive wrongs of the deadliest char 
racter. Absent in the body, it is indeed ever present 
in the spirit of cruelty and oppression. Its very exist- 
ence imjf^es a train of evils, which have been for 
centuries past the most cruel scourges of the country : 
I mean the underletting system. Amongst these 
middlemen, as they are called, there may be, and no 
doubt are, men of high honour and humanity ; but 
such exceptions render the cruelty and extortion of 
the entire class the more conspicuous. The sacred 
bond which ought to unite the superior and the in- 
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ferior, the landlord and the tenant, is broken : mere 
mercenary connexions are all that remain, a thousand 
of which may be dissolved at once without costing a 
single thought. This is a system of which the mid- 
dlemen, nay, very often many subordinate ranks of 
these carnivorae, are the ministers ^, whose sole possible 
motive is present gain, and whose conduct corre-f 
sponds with it. The experimental labours of this class 
are highly beneficial to the whole body of landed pro-r 
prietors ; they can calculate to a nicety how much and 
how long a little cultivator can endure ; and know 
the precise period when it is best to " drive him," 
They thus not only act for the absentee, but are a 
sort of pioneers for the rest of the landlords, and by 
constantly exercising their instruments of devastation, 
have certainly cleared the way for those enormously 
high rents, which, to the great discredit of too many of 
the proprietors, are extorted from the suffering pea^n- 
try of Ireland ^ Here too is the principal cause of those 

* ** Undertakers inured to tyranny and extortion." (Bishop Wood- 
ward, Argument, &c. p. 17.) — See Reports on thie State oflreland, 
pp. 38, 590, &c. 

' I cannot better preface a few subjoined proofs of this asser- 
tion, than in the words of a dignitary of the Church of Ireland, 
in a little work, entitled " Lachrymae Hibernicse.*' Speaking of the 
causes of the wretched poverty of Ireland, he thus expresses him- 
self: ** We know here we touch a tender subject. We have ob- 
served how the Irish landlords started up in anger, in the house of 
commons, when it was hinted that their lands were let at too high U 
late, and, of course, unless his insignificance secures him, the writer 
expects to meet his share of their reproach. Notwithstanding, he 
says, and he has the opiniop of some of the ablest men of the nation 
to confirm it, that the lands of Ireland are, generally speaking, let 
at an exorbitant over-vwue." — (Grievances of Ireland, p. 8.) 

As this evil, too, is attributed to the " principle of population,'' 
which, in every attitude it assumes, and every dogma it delivers, 'is 
still the avowed enemy of the mass of mankind ; let the following 
proofs, which might be multiplied to any extent, sh^ that the m- 
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minute and temporary lettings, so injorions to the 
soil^ and for which such incredibly large sums are 
exacted^; and which contribute to keep so great a 
number of the peasantry in constant poverty and 
fluctuation. To the same source is to be attributed, 
I am persuaded^ those exactions, cruelties, and 
*^ drivings/' to which that unhappy race are constantly 
subjected. The infection of cruel selfishness is to be 
traced to absenteeism; and once introduced, such, 
alas ! is our nature, wherever interest is concei:ned, 
we are predisposed to take the contagion, which thus 
spreads like a leprosy through a whole country, and 
fills it with sufiering, and sorrow^ and destitution. 

crease of the inhabitants simply, as increasing the competition for 
land, has little to do with the matter. 

Edmund Spenser says, " The landlords there most shamefully 
rack their tenants." — (State of Ireland, Works, vol. vi. p. 33.) 

Dean Swift, ** Rents, squeezed out of the very blood, and 
vitals, and clothes, and dwellings of the tenants, who live worse 
than English beggars/' — (View of the State of Ireland, Works, 
vol. vi. p. 159.) 

Archbishop Boulter, '' Here the tenant, I fear, has hardly ever 
more than one third for his share, and too often but a fourth or 
a fifth part." — (Letters, vol. i. p. 292.) Hear this, ye great English 
monopolizing tenants, who tell your landlords none but a large 
farmer can pay them good rents ! 

Right Honourable John Fitzgibbon, At.-Gen. ** The peasantry are 
ground down to powder by enormous rents." — (Speech, 1787.) 

** Exorbitant rents." — (Gordon's Hist, of Ireland, voL ii. p. 241.) 

*' Exorbitant rents." — (Newenham's Inquiry, &c. p. 15.) 

" Exorbitant rents." — (Argument for the Support of the Poor; 
Dr. Woodward, p. 15.) 

^'Exorbitant rents." — (Curwen, Observations on the State of 
Ireland, vol.ii.32.) 

*' Exorbitant rents." — (First Report on the State of Ireland, 
1825, p 38.) See pp. 59, 307, 413, 414, 638, &c. &c. 

** It is an undoubted fact that, as landlords, they exact more 
from their tenants, than the same class of men in any other coun- 
try." — (Wakefield, Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 795.) 

* Conacres, which are generally let up to " ten guineas an acre." 
—Report of the Select Committee on the State of Ireland, i. p. 50 ; 
ii. p. 414; iv. p. 638, &c. 

E 
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(6.) Thai tbe extreme poTerty thus iatrodnced> with 
its unh^pj afisociate, idleness, are inyariably cont 
nected with ignorance, and too often vith crime, needs 
little proofs I would have added to these nuelancholy 
consequences, those couHnotimis whidi have so fire* 
quently agitated the country, with the guilt of whicb^ 
^t least negativdy, absenteeism stands chargeable ; 
only that I shall probably again touch upon thispcHiii 
hereaj&er. 

(7.) But, to pass over many of the minor evils of ab<- 
senteeism unnoticed, let us, lastly, show its character in 
a still more awful point of view — namely, its heartless 
conduct in times of general sickness and distress^ which 
are but too common iu Ireland, and^ in no slight 
degree, attributable to this, its unnatural desertion ^ 
Such was, doubtless, the case in the late dreadful fever 
in Ireland. Its historians record, amongst other cir- 
cumstances which occasioned it, *^ the high price of 
land, artificially created by land-jobbers," (the middle 
people previously alluded to, the accomplices of abr 
senteeism,) ^*and the vast income drawn from the 
country by absentees, the deadliest foes of Ire- 
land. These are causes, amongst many others, 
which have reduced countless numbers to want, and 
converted a considerable part of our population into 
mendicants *." Another medical report in the saB!ie 
work says, *^ The great proprietors of extensive estates 
in the neighbourhood and in every part of the country 
are absentees, with the exception of one or two. 
They draw out of this remote and impoverished 

* Drs. Baker and Cheyne, Account of the Fever in Ireland, vtJ. ii. 
pp. 98. 125. • Ibid. vol. ii. p. 405. 
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cmmtry'' (roimd Trake) '' abotit jg 160,000 fi year^ at 
a rough calculation; of which not one shilling bi 
spent in it — kinc iUm lachrynm \" Surely this physi<- 
cian can neyer have read Prc^ssor Macculloch ! But 
the subject^ alas ! is too serious to blend up with a 
laugh at p<ditical economy. These desertions neces* 
sarily caused that want of employment ^» that poverty'^ 
and that despondency and dejection of mind^ which 
are declared to have been the predisposing causes of 
the infection ; the last of which rendered it, it is said» 
almost invariably fatal \ The resident gentry, indeed, 
covered themselves with immortal honour on thc^ 
trying occasion^: they very generally gave '^ employ- 
ment as far as possible to all the poor that applied 
for it, and fed multitudes who must otherwise have 
perished^;" but these, alas ! were few*, and often at 
great distances^, and in that case the suffering was 
greatly heightened*®. Thus, it appears, that absenteeism 
was often the direct cause of the calamity, which it 
always aggravated. 

Leaving, then, wholly out of our consideration the 
more apparent and constantly operating evils of this 
pest of Ireland ; that mass of poverty which is created^ 
that distress which is unrelieved ; that idleness whidi 
is unemployed ; that ignorance which is uninstructed ; 
together with all the crime and sufering from which 

'Drs. Baker and Cheyne, Account of the Fever in Ireland, vol. ii 
p. 168. 

*md.vo\X p. 99; v6l. ii. pp. IT, 38, 41, 140, 145, 155, 165, 
' Ihid. 

* Ibid. vol. ih pp. 38, 65, 71, 79, 87, 93, 165, &c. &c. 

* Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 98, 125. « Ibid. vol. iL pp. 76, 89, 95, 157. 
' Ibid. vol. ii. p. 100. • Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 76, 125, 138. 

» Ibid. vol. i. 338. '" Ibid. vol. ii. p. 35. 
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^uch a state of things is inseparable ; whkt is, lastly, 
its conduct in regard to its victims in the extremity 
oiFnatnre, when disease is added to poverty, multiplying 
its sorrows in a ratio of which wealth can have no 
adequate conception? when the desertion, as it respects 
such sufferers, is irreparable and final ? when those 
last duties, which the humane heart will not allow it- 
self to perform by proxy, are not performed at all ? 
In that awful season, from every quarter of Ireland, 
there came from the death-bed — bed, did I say! 
from the scanty straw which spread the cold ground 
in many a temporary shed*; in such as which^ were 

• ' *' A volume might be filled with instances, in proof of the dis- 
tress occasioned by this visitation offerer, amongst a people already 
exhausted by the privations consequent oh want of employ ment» 
and scarcity of food. — Fever huts : these were wretched structures of 
mud or stone, not exceeding four or five feet in height, erected at the 
road Sides, or in the corners of fields, for the purpose of receiving 
persons attacked with fever, either members of afamily , removed there 
for the purpose of preventing an extension of sickness, or wretched 
wanderers in search of food and employment, thus compelled to 
struggle with a formidable disease on the damp ground, with little 
covering but the miserable clothing worn by day, and scarcely pro- 
tected from the inclemency of the weather by Uie shed of straw or 
boughs, which formed the roof of this wretched habitation."— (Drs. 
Baker and Cheyne, vol. i. pp.63, 64.) 

Dr. O'Leary says, in his report inserted in the above work, 
" Three or four patients have literally died in the streets, or by 
the' side of the ditches, for many were obliged to sleep in the fields. 
Fever huts were erected on the passage to the church, either on or 
near all the public roads, and on the fair field. I have gone into a 
but, where, owing to the lowness of the entrance, I could only feel 
the pulse of the four inmates, a father and three children of the 
name of Staunton. There were also two grown-up daughters, ¥;ho 
were obliged to remain several nights in the open air, not having 
room in the hut till the father died ; when the stronger of the two 
girls forced herself into his place. On the road leading to Cork, 
within a mile of this town, I visited a woman of the name of Vaughan, 
labouring under typhus ; on her left lay a child very ill, at the foot 
of the bed another child, just able to crawl about, and on her right 
the corpse of a third child, who had died two days previously, and 
which the unhappy mother could not get removed." — {Ibid. vol. i. 
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tbe pampered beast of many a prond absentee put for 
a single nighty he would probably make the air ring 

p. 65,) Numbers of cases succeed, quite of as distressing a kind. 
I shall only further quote another from Mr. Nolan: *' Ellen Fagao, 
a young woman, whose husband was obliged, in order to seek em- 
ployment, to leave her almost destitute, in a miserable cabin, with 
three children— caught the disease," in having, poor as she washer- 
self, administered charity to another ; ^' and from the terror and alarm 
created in the neighbourhood, was with her three children deserted, 
except that some persons left a little water and milk at the window 
for the children, one about four, the other three years old, the third 
an infant at her breast. In this way she continued for a week, when 
a neighbour heard of her distress, and sent her a loaf of bread, 
which was left in the window. Four days after this he grew uneasy 
about her, and one night he prepared some tea and bread, and 
taking a female servant with him, set off to her relief. When he 
arrived, the following scene presented itself: in the window lay the 
loat where it had been deposited four days previously ; in one cor- 
ner of the cabin, on a little straw, without covering of any kind, 
lay the wretched mother actually dying ; her infant dead by her 
side for want of that sustenance she had not to give ; on the floor 
lay two children, to appearance dying also of cold or hunger ; at 
fit*8t they refused to take anything, and he had to force a little liquid 
down their throats ; in a short time they revived, and with the 
cautious administration of food, they recovered the effects of their 
suffering. The woman expired before the visitor left the house, 
who, I am happy to add, did not sulfer from his humanity,'' (vol. i. 
p. 66.) I am irresistibly impelled to bring Mr. Malthus's doctrines 
to the touchstone of this awful scene. In order to support a 
wretched system of population, inevitably connected with, and 
indeed productive of, vice and suffering, matrimony, which Chris- 
tianity declares *' honourable in all,'' and his church pronounces 
necessary as well as •* holy," is to be degraded into a selfish gra- 
tification, which, were it true, this uncovering of the nakedness of 
our common parent, Nature, exhibits a far greater indecency than it 
exposes. But further ; to such who have not those *^ clear pros- 
pects" which not one poor man in a thousand has, it is denounced 
as ^* a clearly immoral act '," this partial morality, therefore, cuts 
him off from all that solace and assistance so necessary to a poor 
labourer under all circumstances *, but especially in those afflic- 
tions to which he is peculiarly exposed. When sufferings likie 
those we have been describing befal such a man, when, without em- 
ployment; or food, or health, he sinks the most wretched being 
in nature, what is it that this precious system recommends, upon 
principle, regarding him ? '* To the punishment of nature he 

1 Malthas^ Essay^ p. 589. 

* Report on Bettering the Condition of the Poor, vol. ii. p. S35. See^ Dr« 
Halley on the Marriages of the Poor. 
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vAih fak reproofs; but which were crowded with 
patient and grateful safierers, with the iQfected, the 

should be left, tbe punishoieiit of severe want ' !" The absen- 
tees follow this advice, and most exactly do as they " should ''^ 
in so leaving him. Poor Elleo aud her childrenr were so 
'^leff ** All parish assistance should be rigidly denied, and if the 
band of private charity be stretched forth in relief, the interests 
of humanity require that it should be administered very sparingly. 
She should be taught to know that the laws of nature, which are 
those of God, had doomed her and her familjr Q but these' 
infants^ * what have they done V) to starve for disobeying thetr 
repeated admonitions— she has no claim of right on society for 
the smallest portion of food !'' I refer the reader to the entire 
passage. I have quoted far enough, and only changed it agreeably 
to ** the rubric," by substituting she for he. As to the most 
helpless and friendless of human beings, deserted children, the 
same system says, '* The infant is, comparatively speaking, of no 
value to society, as others will immediately supply its place *•" 
Jestts Christ, nowever, was no political economist, and has, 
therefore, fairly warned those who are forgiving such " fair notice'' 
to others, that it were better for us that a millstone were hanged 
about our necks, und that we were cast into the depths of the 
sea, than we should act upon any such principle ^ Scnpture* 
nevertheless, is quoted upon the occasion^ and the second codm- 
mandment has a gloss put upon it % which, were it true, would makis 
revealed religion ^' a reproach and a hissing," even in the estima^ 
tion of heathenism^ But God himself expressly clears his word 
and providence of such an unrighteous interpretation, by an oath I* 
and sound criticism, as well as divinity, utterly reject it.*— ^See 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor on the second commandment, Works, vol* 
ix. p* 36, and vol. iii. p. 66 ; and Dr. Paley's sermon on the same 
passage.) The comment of Mr. Malthus differs from these totally, 
and most critically coincides with that of the amiable Captain 
Blifil in Tom Jones ^ as does the charity of his system with that 
of Parson Thwackum^ Strange hi it, that what the great novelist 
invented as the keenest satire upon the most despicable of human 
characters, should be now taken up as true divinity and sound 
policy! Something, however, this system says about charity, 
and prides itself in so doing, as if it had made some impoctstnt 
concession ; but we reject its notion of duty quite as much as we 
do its doctrines, and deny that the rag with which it tries to cover 
its naked deformities, is of a piece with that luminous robe with 
which Christianity is invested. Where is it that we are exhorted 
to shut up our bowels of compassion, and steel our hearts against 

1 Malthus, Essay, p. 540. • Ibid, Essay, p. 54d. 

* Matthew, c. xviii. v. 6. * Malthus, J^mj,.p^ H9. 

* fizekkel> ch. xviii. poMsim. 

' Fielding, Tom Jones, hook ii. c. 2. ^ /^, i^q^j^ j^, q, ^. 
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dying, and the dead : frofm scries like these^ I say, 
there csLiae a voice as audible as if it had been pealed 
forth in thunder : ^^ I — I, whose labour has supplied 
all your wants» and supported your grandeur ; con- 
tenting myself with the refuse^ in order to satisfy 

those whose sufferings have been occasioned or aggravated by a 
numerous family ? Nay, though we admit that the circumstances 
of the case and the character of the suffer^ may be properly 
enough considered, still, show us the precept that authorises us 
IB making merit the passport to our mercy. We defy such com* 
mentators to show us one passage to this effect, in the etitire 
volume whose burden seems to be this divine virtue. On the con- 
trary, hundreds might be instantly adduced in which so prudent 
and politic a maxim is expressly reprobated ; christian charity, if 
Christ may be allowed to expound it, is founded not in the perfec- 
ti<M)S, but on liie impeifections of our nature ;. and appeals to the 
perfections of the Deity alone, whose mercies are represented to 
us for our imitation, as promiscuous and universal. We are not 
aulthorised to spurn the prodigal, nor to desert even the '< unthank- 
ful pr the unholy." We are not allowed to hesitate in assisting 
ike necessities of our fellow-beings constantly and systematically ; 
Aor to pause, in order to first ascertain how the misery which it 
is our duty to relieve was occasioned ; but, on the contrary, if we 
be touched with this divine principle, our minds will be directed 
jto our own unwordiiness ; and instead oi uncharitably inquiring 
respecting the unhappy object, »* Did this man sin, or his father ?" 
the language of our heart will be — " Remember not, Lord, our 
pffences, nor the offences of our forefathers ! " Above all, instead 
of daring to strew doubts and difficulties in the way of this diving 
virtue, we shall further all endeavours to console the sufferings 
and relieve the afflictions of humanity, whether national or indi- 
vidual, public or private, with all our mind, and soul, and strength. 
Utterly regariless of the sarcasms and the sophisms of the modem 
school, we shall, as far as in us lies, maintain the ancient glory 
of onr country in this respect, and still further extend it, if it be 
4n our power, even to unhappy Ireland : in doing this, we know 
we have nothing to fear, and least of all, doing too much. In 
the words of the godlike Bacon, being certain that " charity, and 
(parity only, admitteth of no excess. By aspiring to a similitude 
of God in goodness and love, neither man, nor angel, ever trans- 
gressed or shall transgress.^' All this, however, I fear, is suffi- 
ciently absurd in the opinion of the economists, whose chief 
dogma has been forestalled long ago by our immortal bard, where 
be «atirioBUy exclaims, 

'* Men must learn now with j^ity to dispMisd, 
For policy sits above coniciehce." 
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your exactions, till even that failed me, and I sank — 
I was sick -^ and ye — deserted me !'* It is over ! 
Their victims have given np the . ghost, unheeded 
and even unheard; and how should it be otherwise? 
Pursue the absentee into the scenes in which he is 
expending, in a single night, what would have deli-* 
vered one of his dependent families from destruction, 
and which another description of absentees are re^ 
ceiving. Can it be expected that the last sigh with 
which the famished wretch takes leave of life should 
be allowed to untune^ for a moment, the ^^ Italian 
trills" which ravish his refined ears ? or that he should 
withdraw for an instant the eager gaze with which he 
pursues "the gesturous dance," to bestow it, or a 
thought with it, on the convulsive death-throes he 
has occasioned? or that the stake should be with** 
drawn from the hazard-table, to throw it into the 
scale, trembling with the fate of numbers, which it 
would cause to mount up to life and happiness ? The 
very idea is laughable ! 

(8.) Such, then, is the last wrong absenteeism 
inflicts^ because it is the last it has in its power «to 
inflict ; the connexion is thus terminated, and it will 
be happy for those who have had in their life-time 
their good things^ thus obtained and thus employed^ 
if the absenteeism is not eternal. I wish not to speak 
as an enthusiast in religion, which I am not ; but let 
it be recollected, that the sufferings so occasioned, 
imd thus unrelieved, are not the phantasma flitting in 
the glooms of a distempered imagination. None can 
assert this. The nearer they are viewed, the more 
they seem to multiply and enlai^e, till they heighten 
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into awftil realities ; and whether regarded or not^ 
those shadows are weaving the web of fate^ and giving 
its eternal colour. If there be one jot of trath in 
Christianity^ on this point it is perfectly clear, it 
absolves no one from the duties of humanity, and 
least of all^ the wealthy. Whether it be^ as is so 
warmly contested^ a system of faith or of works, here 
there can be no controversy. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be, as to some of its mysteries, on 
this point it is awfully plain. And those who admit 
it to be an excellent sort of thing for the poor, re^ 
jecting its authority as it respects themselves, will do 
well to recollect that, in this particular, its dictatefif 
are plainly those of reason, humanity, and policy. 
They may laugh at its denunciations touching another 
world, but if these things are suffered to proceed un- 
redressed, the vengeance of outraged humanity will 
again have to be braved in this, as it has too often 
been already. 

But to return ; for a full pr6of of the misery ab- 
sent^ism inflicts, by occasioning and heightening the 
sufferings sustained by the population of Ireland in 
these too frequently recurring periods of general 
sickness and distress, I refer to Drs. Baker and 
Cheyne's valuable work, from which I have made 
but few extracts, not wishing to obviate the necessity 
6f the reader^s conaulting it for himself. To this 
authority nmy be added, that of the several volumi- 
nous^ official reports more recently put forth^ on the 
state of Ireland ; in which almost all the witnesses 
describe the various evils absenteeism inflicts^ with^ 
however^ one exception, to which allusion wiU be 
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made kereafter, as farming a speeies of evidence 
perfectly Qriginal and unique— "none but itself caia 
be its parallel.** 

(9.) I would not he meant to intimate, in any of 
the preceding remarks^ that absenteeism is universal^ 
or that it is always criminaL There are some who 
hBxe laarger interesits to protect, or duties to perform 
in other parts of the empire, as weU as many resi^ 
dent landlords, who spend their revenues amongst 
those from whom tiiey are derived ; atid wa:^it not for 
these latter, it irouM not be possible that the nbsentees 
eould abstract f)x>m that country the sums they at 
present do. The conduct of these real fri^di of 
their country i^ mo9t conscientious, and their charijty, 
^1 the aflS&rting oceasiw just alluded to, was j^yond 
all praise. But those who are thus fulfilling the im- 
portsoiiC duties of liieir station, have thdur re^idefi/ee 
Kodered far more undesirable by the annatttra] deser^ 
tion of those who act otherwise. The total neglect 
of their duty by the latter, so far from being excu3ed 
by the due discharge of it on the part of thie fDrmer^ 
is thereby rendered still more flagrant. It would re- 
quire the emlr0 natura} resources of Ireland to b^ 
devoted to her by thpse from whom they are im- 
periously deqianded, to effect her pefmanent advance^ 
m^t; every individual, therefore, who continues 
to subtract any part of these, so lar injures th^ 
csountry^ and destroys its prospect of advancement; 
and l?t such recoUect, that if absenteeism is not 
universal, it is not owing io their conduct or ihtk 



^ Perbapf, howefer, i have gpone too far in saying tl\at no sstitf, 
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§ VI. (1.) Bat new fights have banrt iq^oa tis on 
&is important subject; the enlarged and phUaintfaropic 
views of generations of the patriots and legislators df 
Ireland are all at once deemed ^^ darkness visible ;" 
books have been composed and lectnres delivered^ to 
prove that absenteeism is no evil whatsoever, and 
parliament itself has called forth and published this 
opinion. Let us, therefore, examine a little this 
strange position, which contradicts without the least 
ceremony the common sense and feelings of mankind, 
and is, most unhappily, at variance with the bitter 
experience of the country in question. I shall not 
contend the matter with a system which, though 
all head, has no heart, and '^ not Hercules himself could 
knodc out its brains, for it has none ;*' but address 
myself to the plain sense of my readers. 

Let us, in order to see l3iis subject more clearly, 
present it as individually exemplified. Ireland is, 
strictly speaking, an agricultural country^ even its 
linen manufacture, as fabricated from produce grown 
hy the peasants on the patches they occupy, partakes, 

in this dfeadful period of uni^rersal distress, was, on the faith of 
the representations which were made of its existence, seconded by 
wsooal applications, admini3tered to their auffering $uid dying 
dependents, by these absentees. But I had just risen from the 
attentire pentsal of Drs. Bak^r ^d Cheyne's history of (hat 
afflicting period; and wboav^r wUl^Uow n^e in that task will 
excuse me in having come to that conclusion. Candour, however, 
cbliges me to say that It is not strictly correct. '* ki the ^akomitoni 
diummer of 1822,'^ I find that ^'a subscription ;was made for the 
reilief of the poor of ascertain district, by the resident gentry, 
landowners, and clergy.! Aj^Iication wks made .to the Kbsieiitae 




recording the evils of absenteeism^ 

> Bishop of Limertck'fl Speeeh> p. 74. (June 10th, 1884.) 
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in some sort^ of that character. Let ns imagine^ then, 
this agricultural population^ as represented by a single 
farmer^ under a single landlord^ and that landlord an 
absentee; and not to confuse the subject by long and 
needless definitions about rent^ value, &c.^ which add 
not a particle of practical information to the man that 
attends to them, let us suppose the farmer to be what 
was called a metayer, or, in other words, one who 
gives to the owner a certain proportion of the produce 
of his cultivation in kind, for the usufruct of the 
land he occupies ; and this every farmer does, either 
directly (as is still the case in many parts of the con- 
tinent, and almost universally throughout Italy,) or 
indirectly, when he pays to the landlord the estimated 
value of his share in money, having then to selj pro- 
duce for that purpose, a far more convenient, though 
perhaps less precise, mode of adjusting thejr respective 
interests. I ought to have premised, that as the 
wants agricultural labour supplies are not the only 
necessities of human beings, especially as society 
advances in civilization ; so it is wisely ordained that 
agricultural labour does not demand, nor can it em- 
ploy, an entire population : a certain, and indeed a large 
proportion are left to aiiswer other necessary demands, 
and pursue different avocations. Reverting then to 
the Irish farmer : he has a large family ; his crime, 
according to the new school, and too often in the 
estimation of his landlord, who is positively so blinded 
by interest as not to see that it is to this very cause 
(the prolificness of human beings) that the increasing 
value of his product is solely owing. But let this 
pass. Part of the farmer s family remain totally idle; 
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or the whole partially so, and have to experience the 
penury and suffering which idleness inevitably entails^ 
and for precisely this reason: — the landlord is an ab- 
sentee, and is, for example, in Naples. His share of 
the produce (and we have seen how large a one it is 
in Ireland) is transmitted to him thither, at all events 
it leaves the island for that special purpose, the farmer 
having little or nothing else to send; and this is all 
that concerns the argument, which has not the least 
to do with the various exchanges or profits, to which 
his produce is subjected after it leaves his own shores^ 
till, either in bulk or value, it reaches his landlord. 
Ireland, therefore, is not only deprived of the produce 
which its suffering population too often stands in ab- 
solute need of, but of that profitable labour which the 
Consumption of it by the landlord in his own country 
would necessarily call into action. To the landlord 
it may, perhaps, appear "all the same,*' though I 
think this will admit of reasonable doubt in the up- 
shot. He obtains by these remittances the services 
of the Neapolitan coachmaker, tailor, shoemaker^ ser- 
vant, or whatever assistance he may stand in need of; 
but who does not see that, if he stayed in the country 
from which his revenues are derived, part of the 
farmer's family would be his coachmaker, tailor, shoe- 
maker, servant ; in a word, be employed in rendering 
him all the assistance which wealth demands from la- 
b6ur, and for which labour is remunerated? Political 
eeohomy pronounces this to be all one, or rather de- 
cided in favour of absenteeism ; but common sense, 
confirmed by the melancholy experience of ages. 
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pridves the difference to be that between a pc^tiliK 
tiOii comfortably sustained and well employed^ and- 
cdnseqoently advancing in prosperity and happiness^ 
4nd one idle and wretched^ always in want, and often 
on the verge of starvation, and sinking into stiU lower 
depths of misery and degradation. 

Even were these absentees to return and become' 
i^idents, still retaining their unnatural predilection' 
fer articles of foi^ign industry, that part of the reve^ 
nues expended upon such would, I contend^ be lost uk 
great measure to such a country ad Ireland, which^ 
having little or nothing to export but provisions, with 
a half-fed and less than half-employed poptdation^ 
would be starved, a9 well as impoverished, just so far as^ 
this practice prevailed. The Dublin Society prpvedr 
by an exact calculation, that tbey might msuntaia 
twenty poor families for a whole year, with the qnan«- 
tity of beef and mutton which they exported for buying 
a lady's head^-dress \ It may be true, perhaps, that as 
many families, though perhaps not quite so poor, were 
&d at Brussels by the importation of this cap ; but on 
no imaginable ground can such a change be " all one" 
to the twfflty poor Irish families'; nor can politicals 
economy prove it to be so, on any other ground than 
that of a citizenship of the world, upon which prin^ 
ciple I have heard, of late, many of the noticHis oS 
that " science, falsely so called,'' boldly avaMred ascd 
defended, and which, I begin to think, is the 9tultiferci 
naw in which the whole school are embarked. If it 
be so, it is high time they should hoist their trbe co-. 
' Spirit of LegislaUcmy p. 248. 
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lonis: they. are not British; nor will Britain mudi 
longer hacboar those who show her no preference^ 
excepting where they have to be paid and victttalled. 

(3.) Bm further: if the modem notion concerning 
abaenteeship is true as it regards Ireland^ it is tme as 
it reelects all other countries : if it be true at all, it is 
tme universally. Let us apply it then, for a movaentj 
tf> Great Britain. Suppose the same rage fot de^ 
sorting the country were to preyail here that does 
there (it does indeed prevail to a certain degree^ and is 
so far,. I maintain, pernicious and productive of more 
of our national difficulties than many are aware o^ or, 
knowing, will acknowledge) ; bearing in mind that 
die ownership of landed property, in almost all cases^ 
practioally resolves itself into the right of receiving 
amiually a certain share of the produce of lands ctiltir 
vated by others^ it is plain that, if the landlords of Great 
Britain were to desert the island universally, it would 
not matter a jot, as it rejects the point at issue, if 
^Bch absent owners were instantly, one and all, meta^ 
morphosed into foreigners : the mere circumstance of 
their having been bom and roistered in this country 
eann€>t, surely^ afiect the ijaeation;. If Ireland, then^ 
is not impoverished by absenteeism, neither would 
England and Scotland ; and, if expending the owner^s 
share of the produce out of the country does not im*- 
poverish it, the united kingdom would not be a whit 
the poorer, if every acre of its surface, and all undeir 
its surface, were the fee-simple of foreign landlords,-^ 
French, for instance,— never visiting this country, but 
expending their share of its products in giving em* 
ployment and its remuneration to the inhabitants of 
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Paris or' Versailles. Nor» on th^ other faand^ werald 
England be at all the richer if the entire kingdom of 
Fiance were owned by resident British subjeets^ -and 
its whole rental annually transmitted to add 'd»Mb«ned 
in this country, in addition to its own. These 
instances are, of course, meant toexfaibit the subject 
in its utmpst possible extent : there are, it is admlttad) 
various degrees in which this evil prevails, accofding 
to which its consequences will be inore or less olwiims 
and important* A disease may be troublesome without 
being dangerous^ or it may prostrate the strength 
without immediately threatening life, or it may beoniw 
&tal at lengthy merely from its long 'cantiiiealH>B.t 
just so is it with absenteeism ; it may prevail te the 
extent it does in England, when only acertom onmfa^^ 
twenty thousand, stqppose^ of our gaxtry,am» dissi- 
pating tfa^r property abroad, m the vorten of -Vmrnk 
fibhion, or the sties of Ita^lian corruptioit; and these 
mfty not, perhaps, throw more than a hundsed thvu* 
sand English artisans out of employment, loweravg^ 
t^e condition imd^ of course^ raising tl»» nati^^al 
burdens laM ujpon the rett; while in Ireland, .pediafiB^ 
at least a fourth (the estimate has often been a thir d^of 
its landed rental is thus withdrawn ; but, just as it 
prevails in any country, just so far is that covippf 
degraded and beggared. • % 

(3.) Nor are the evils of absenteeisni confinedy as 
it respects Ireland^ within its own shores* One of a 
gveat and increasing magnitude, aa it regards |:his 
country, shall be here mentioned. Whether the 
absentee landlords reside in England, or, as is often 
the case, in other parts of Europe, still Ei^land is 
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tbe eoantry to wki€^ the produce of Irelaaid has to 
be exported^ to;make np the rents of these absentees^; 
occasioning not only great suffering to the people of 
that countiy^ by absttactiQg more of the necessaries 
of life from them than c^n frequently be spared^' and 
where larger portions of them' ought always to be en- 
joyed^ but great mischief in this^ by inundating the mar- 
kets of England with cattle^ and^ soon after the Union^ 
with com ; and^ consequently^ inflicting on the little 
freeholders and farmers of England the most serious 
injury^— a class of men which I again differ with the 
political economists in thinking ought to be upheld^ 
for reasons I shall state hereafter. Waiving this con- 
sideration for the present, I shall point out a last eyil 
88 consequent on absenteeism^ a loss of that which the 
chss of writers against whom I am directing these 
remarks^ the economists^ ought fully to appreciate^ 
finr they are perpetually dwelling upon it^ as though 
it were the sole consideratipn under the sun : I mean 
capital. • 

(4.) The capital of an entire country is created 
mid accumulated by slow degrees, and in a course of 
years : and herein it differs most materially from 
those individual fortunes or capitals which are often 
rapidly obtained, and which are then too frequently 
merely the transfer of property from one person to 
another. But, in speaking on this point, a favourite 
suligect in political, economy, I shall not presume to 
offer a precise definition of the term capital, but 
merely state what I mean by it, namely^ property 
accumulated beyond present consumption, and created 
principally, as Locke has observed, by labour. But 

F 
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how, nationally speaking, property can be progres- 
sively accumulated, when so little labour, compa- 
ratively speaking, is demanded, and when that little 
is so inadequately remunerated as scarcely to leave 
the bare means of existence, it would be- difficult to 
imagine. That Ireland has lamentably little accur 
mulated capital^ nationally considered^ is not any 
matter of surprise, but rather, how she can possibly 
supply the perpetual drains which are made upon her : 
the possibility is, it is true, demonstrated, she does 
supply them j and how, is seen too well, in the 
wretchedness of her people. As rational Would it be 
for a farmer to dream of enriching his fields by carting 
off all their produce, and returning nothing to the 
ground ; or a physician to restore his patient from an 
atrophy by starvation and depletion, as to suppose 
Ireland can accumulate capital while a long list of 
absentees -are not only depriving her of all the means 
by which she might be enriched, but constantly 
wresting from her, in undue quantities, the very 
necessaries of existence. I leave it to modem writers, 
who dilate sD much on the power of capital, to esti- 
mate the injury Ireland suffers frotili absenteeism, 
ivhich' has long deprived her of it, or tbe possibility of 
accumulatitig it. 

(5.) Much is said about the great benefits which 
would accrue from the introduction of manufactures 
into the distressed parts of that country. " But if 
capitals sufficient to establish, or extend manufac^ 
tures,. be not accumulated, which can scarcely be ex- 
pected during the continuance of so great a drain of 
money; if the demand for labour do not keep pace 
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with the increase of people^ which in such case it may 
not, if industry he overstocked ; . there wUl undouht* 
ediy be reason to apprehend a recurrence of those 
disturbances which have ahready proved so injurious 
to Ireland ^*• Such is the opinion of Mr. Newenham* 
on this important subject*. 

(6.) To apply what has been said to the immediate 
subject of this treatise. It will be seen, from the pre- 
ceding facts, and the necessary inferences drawn from 
them, that there is the strongest ground for asserting 
that Ireland, instead of negativing the theory of human 
increase advanced in this work,^ confirms it in all ita 
main positions, in the most striking manner. It addir 
another irrefragable proof of the principle which lies 
at its foundation, the prolificness of a.st^e of poverty 
and privation' . Even in that important particular, in 
which it seems to deviate from what I conceive to be 
one of the effects of the law of population, by exhibit- 
ing a great increase of numbers ivithout a correspond- 
ing amelioration of condition, it so differs as to con- 
firm the general truth of that benevolent rule of 

* Newenham, An Inquiry into the Ptogrefts> &c. pp. 170^ 171. 

* The introduction and extension of manufactares (a favourite 
proposition with some in behalf of Ireland) is, therefore, rendered 
impossible by absenteeship.. It is difficult to imagine how they^ 
could be introduced and encouraged without either capital or 
demand, to both of which that evil is fatal. But even were it not 
so, it is not exactly the sort of remedy diat a friend of the empire 
at large would wish to see applied, had he his choice. Unless the 
market for our fabrics could be very considerably extended, which 
does not seem very probable, the fabrics of Ireland would have to 
supplant those of England ; in which case poverty and employ- 
ment would only change hands. The *' immense manufacture ** to 
which Montesquieu refers, seems most adapted to the condition and 
wants of Ireland of all others ; of which more hereafter. 

' Dr. Watkinsori expressly attributes the fecundity of the Irish 
to this Cause, — (Phil. Survey of the South of Ireland, p. 147.) 

' • ' F2- ■ • 
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nature, constituting it one of those exceptions which 
prove its correctness. 

I must repeat, therefore, in reference to that coun- 
try, that when the population was not a fifth of its 
present number, all the evils now attributed to a sur- 
charge of inhabitants existed^ and even in a greater '^ 
degree than they do at present ; that, large as has been 
the increase of the inhabitants since that period, so^r 
from the increase of its edible products having falleh 
short (which is the real consideration), the latter has 
very far surpassed the former ; and that the want of 
employment generally, and of the wealth which labour 
generates^ is plainly attributable to the constant sub- 
traction of so vast a portion of the natural wealth of 
the country by absentees, who, far diflFerent to such a 
withdrawal upon mercantile principles, make no return 
whatsoever. Hence the desertion of those whose re- 
sidence would create those avocations which diflPuse 
wealth wherever they are pursued, keeps down the mass 
of the people in a state of the lowest poverty, — ^a state, 
I repeat, the most favourable of all others to human 
prolificness. Were the wealth which mankind, under 
equal circumstances, always create in proportion to 
their numbers, allowed to remain in the country, em- 
ployment would be created, and employment (to say 
nothing concerning its moral effects) would confer 
and diffuse affluence, and affluence would introduce 
those sedentary avocations, those comforts and in- 
dulgences approaching to luxury, and often termina- 
ting in it, — in fine, that general ease and enjoyment, 
the concomitants of riches, which are always diffused 
in a community, if fairly dealt with, in proportion to 
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fts QQuibera*. Every step of this progress would, while 
increasing the wealth, diminish the nataral proHfic-^ 
ness of the country; by means totally opposite ta 
'* the checks'* of the contrary system, and agreeable 
to a law of nature, which forms that self-adjusting, 
sacred equipoise by which she proportions her num-» 
bers to her means of sustentation. Her laws are those 
of benevolence, but when they are constantly with^ 
stpod^ she works no miracles to counteract the misrule 
of mankind, and consequently does not suspend those 
l^ws in respect to Ireland, which are in constant 
operation elsewhere. Ireland is not overpeopled : 
she is prolific ; but that prolificness is attributable to 
the desertion of those who charge it upon her as a 
crime. She is poor and wretched. 

J VIL Differing thus widely in regard to the disease 
of Ireland, with those whose principle I am opposing, 
it is no wonder, that our remedies are diametrically 
opposite. To commence with the consideration of 
theirs ; they are, as far as I have been able to collect 
them, principally these :— . 

1. The expatriation of a number of the present 
inhabitants. 

2. Clearing the country of others by the engross- 
ment of farms. 

3. Giving the people a taste for superior living. 
.4. An ecclesiastical confiscation. 

(I.) The first of these notable expedients, patron- 
ii^ed as it is, it requires but few words to expose. 
The disorder of Ireland, as before shown, has been of 
long continuance ; and, if it had been one to be cured 
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by such a remedy as tkis/ it woofcl hare been ifen^ved 
long since. I again refer tUe reader to' Archbishop 
Bbulter's letters. Written a century ago^ mtd several 
other works of diat period ; extracts of which 'may be 
found in ^' NeWenham's Inquiry concaning the Po^ 
puladon of Ireland/' for evidence of the extensive 
emigrations that formerly took place ; when it will be 
ftilly seen that, were the remedy desirable, we have no 
chance whatever of applying it, in reference to' the 
relative numbers, in a degree equal to that in wfaidh it 
was tried, above a hundred years ago, and thencefor- 
ward for at least half a century. The disposable 
resources of the country cannot make up the depletive 
prescription of our political quacks,*— thank God, this 
once, for our poverty ; otherwise the whole empire 
would have been dosed with their panacea on many an 
emergency, and its vital strengthV long ere this, pros- 
trated without hope of recovery. It is hard to acquit 
of the imputation of either ignorance or cruelty, the 
proposal of applying a sum of money in sending a 
iiumber of inhabitants out of the cfotmtry on the plea 
of inadequate provision, * which, properly applied, 
would bring into cultivation wastes sufficient to sus- 
tain a far greater number than it could transport-; 
securing thereby not only an increase in the provisions 
of the country, but encouraging, to a like el^ent, 
every other branch of its industry, and making a 
permanent and inexhaustible addition to its capital 
and wealth. In a word, whatever is to cure the dis- 
tress of Ireland, migration is not the remedy, simply 
for these three reasons: I. It is but a temporary 
expedient on the acknowledged principles of those 
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mha would adopt it. Those who hold the modem 
notion oa popnlation, the adpecfeciindity of the human 
race^in resorting torthis.^ are l:n6wingly exhausting 
the resources of the country for no manner of purpose 
wbatsdever; wearying her^ like Sisyphus^ in fruitlepsly 
lahouiong against an irresistible law of nature, which 
strengthens in its operations precisely in the propor* 
tion in Which it is counteracted. These gentlemen 
talk confidently of the pressure of population in all 
directions, and that it invariably rushes in wherever 
there is a " vacuum," and finds, like water, its own 
level; and still they propose a plan for our relief, 
precisely- as wise, on their own principles^ as though 
an engineer, in order to build the pier of a. bridge, 
should set his hands a-pumping without having con- 
structed^ or being able to construct, a coff!sr-dam. 
This objection, therefore, is fatal to the scheme, ev^i 
according to their own notions. But^ 2. It is de* 
monstrably a* totally worthless remedy,, in its having 
be^i tried largely and long^ and having wholly failed. 
3. If it had not been tried at all, and were there any 
the least-reason to believe it would succeed, the dis- 
posable revenue of the country would not sufiice to 
carry the plan into effect on a scale sufficiently large 
to answer the purposes contemplated, its advocates 
themselves being the judges as to the extent to which 
it should be adopted. 

But, as this notable proposition is now brought 
forth, not only as it regards Ireland, but even England, 
aiad is at once to prove the truth of the theory of 
population which I oppose, as well as to become the 
palliative (cure none suppose it can ever be) of those 
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priU vhich it fixes upmi Gdb and ikrtibfe, I siiiil 
dwell a little longeron this point generally^ duyagh 
I have already elsewhere giytti it a ^fi^tlttet ioiul- 
deration. . ' ..•..•.:./:..- *}ki} 

(2.). Without advertlQg, in tk^se pagesi to^die 
idexHity of hnman origin, cat lb€t ragiiin Wtaeftyttaia 
profane writer of antrqaity remarks, is, ini' l^nfihit 
glimpses which history aiMb, jM^Bse^ted* ttr 
folly peopled^ and from whence diwrgtd, as fyotd^a 
common centre, those Various tribes of the human 
family, that have since spread over vairi6tis*partoU>f 
the earth; I shaQJnst mention an aigamentwliitth(|s 
discussed in the work So frequently aHuded to, where 
it is shown, that though it was owing to the fnigtratdty 
prb{yensities of the liuman race, that the earth b^cttiie 
peopled; still it was to the ultimate regression of thkt 
tiabit> either by a voluntary or compulsory settiemeiit, 
thaft they found themselves coiidneted through ad- 
vancing degrees ef civilisation to prospeiky and hap- 
piness ; their numbers still muldplymg and adding/ at 
^every augm^tation, fresh stores of abun^ikoe, asw^ll 
as bew accessions' of moral and intellectual wealtih* 
Limited to a certain territory, each community found 
hs confines to be the boundarieis of increasing happi- 
ness. That salient source of all human prosperity, 
individual or national, population, no longer discharg- 
ing itself into some distant void, now flowed back 
upon ^^ the shallows aiid the miseries,". which it had 
previously left exposed, every reflufent wave expand- 
ing and deepening, not the ocean of vitality merely, 
but the abyss of the Divine bounty, the depth and 
breadth of which have as yet never been fathomed. 
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lOMtA tre biunbly presume it is given to uo political 
i iomaaaaxiait to explore^ The '^ soatteriog of man- 
litnl offirr tlke:facie of the wetk" may he distincdy 
traced to their animal propensities, to their sloth 
>flid igponiope^ <^r»ted «poa by necessity ; their 
iianiikfit/hAiaiig increase agreeably to the law^pre- 
raiosl^ developed^ that necessity called forth their 
intdleotual ficulties, rendered them irtationary, intro- 
.•;,dnoed llie iBstitntions and theavts of social e»stence ; 
.•audi in a word^ oreated the immeasufable distance 
•■ 'between aariige and civiliMd man. Having elsewhere 
fHtmiled' tibia argument in detail^ and coniected it with 
its* 'histotical evidences, I shall only now observe, 
r gcicieraHy/ that nothing can be more dear than that 
>the great work of planting the nations was not per- 
.•fi>riMd^ when the earth was fall of inhabitants^ but, 
. wiitibe contfary, when it was a comparative void : ^ot 
hf nations whose numbers were the greatesl^ but iihe 
Sew^t apA most scattered ; in a wojrd^ not by tbps^ 
who had a real necessity to migrate, but by those whose 
Ignorance taught them so to snppose, and whose bv- 
barism made them fit instruments for the pqrpos^ 
rendc^ring them insensible of regrets or soUqitudfs^ 
either respecting the seats they left, or those to i?hich 
, chance directed their course. It was a woi:k per- 
formed in ages of ignorance, or in times of strife and 
oppression, though the results have been so tran- 
BCendently great. Those engaged in it^ like the 
husbandman, often went forth weeping, bearing pre- 
cious seed ; it was reserved for posterity to gather the 
copious sheaves and rejoice in the abundant harvest. 
In conformity with this view of the subject is the 
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iact^ tfaat^: a&the.popiiladon of the ^dMfevent natioitt 
-has increased^ the: necessity of these waAderin^ has 
xliminished* I ispeak this advisediy, ^and ' in defiance 
of the informatien^ or^ I :would rather say^ the more 
formidable igDoraiice^:of ail ithe migration comniittees 
•upon earths I do not: mean to say, bnt that many 
sonl-stirring occasions, many powerful impdises, stili 
-may, and certainly wiU, carry ntmkbers* from evevy 
:country to distant dimes, even ^^to the farthest vorge 
^f the green earth ;^'' or that snch impulses may not be 
commissioned to effect some peculiar and important 
purposes of Divine Providence ; or that there ai-e not 
^rcumstances ivhich demand such ejections on a 
principle of policy and humanity; but I deny^ in behalf 
of a highly fertile, but imperfectly cultivated country,— 
I deny^ in' behalf of those feelings which endear to a 
grateful people their ns^ve seats and nearest con^ 
neKions>— ^I'deny, in the name of the strength and ma- 
jesty of the empirC'^^and, as I trust I shall make mani- 
fest, in that of truth itself, ^at the wholesale deporta* 
tions^ tk&w oomtemplated, are n6cessary--^that they are 
^H^rwise than unnatural, impolitic, and cruel. * On 
these consequences I shall not dwell at present, but 
shall -merely add, that if we follow the dictates of na- 
ture, and take with us the lights of human history, we 
shaiU doubdess arrive at safe conclusions. We shall 
find, that* the main instruments in these colonizing 
migrations were barbarism and oppression ; their pe- 
liods those ^Himes of ignorance which God winked 
at/' and rendered subservient to his benevolent pur- 
poses: those purposes accomplished, that veil of ig- 
norance which seemed as eflfectually to conceal the 
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nezhaufftible bounties of Broyidc^iice ftom theif be* 
sighted eyes^ as it does from those of our political 
economists^ was drawn aside^. and the bosom of Na<* 
tore, in all its loveliness and sufficiency^ was. bared to 
all her children. It has been already said^ and indeed 
often repeated, that^ as hnman beings have increased5 
their condition has been ameliorated i it mnst^ bow- 
ever^ be added, that^ under more auspicious circum* 
stanced^ the ties of kindred and social a£Pectiony and of 
attachment to country^ so dear to all generous minds, 
have become strengthened and rooted in the very 
fibres of the heart. To tear them thence would too 
often be to leave an aching void which no after scenes 
of life could fill, and least of all those most of them 
would have to encounter. But in the divine economy^ 
in these periods there are no such expedients dictated i 
Providence acts not by a system of cruel contrarieties ; 
the desire of expatriation (excepting under perverse 
misnmnagement), and its necessity, cease together ; 
while the feelings of patriotism, fed by all the charities 
of life, and which it ought to be the care of all. go- 
vernments to cherish^ rise in the deepest hostility to the 
propoidtion, and identify it with a penal inflietion^ ja 
shame and suffering only short of ignominious deatb.v 
To apply the preceding remarks to the subject be- 
fore us. When Europe, by far the most densely 
peopled, though perhaps the least fertile quarter (^ 
the globe, had probably not a twentieth part of its 
present inhabitants, we find them (at least in those 
parts which were the scantiest of people) in pferpetual 
motion and fluctuation. But now that its numbers, 
in its confined territory, amount to so many scores of 
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millions, how few^ bomparatively speaking, desert 
their country ? Meantime that they even now occupy, 
or adequately cultivate its surface, none will be found 
to assert. Malte-JBrun intimates that, managed as at 
present, its soil would afford food enough for a thou- 
sand millions of inhabitants^ ; a calculation far within 
any I have ever seen, which take for their basis agri- 
cultural data. How many additional millions this 
kingdom would sustain, not with diminished, nor yet 
With stationary comforts and accommodations merely, 
but with as large an accession to their plenty and 
prosperity as to their numbers, I shall not again in- 
quire. In the mean time, the idea of sending num- 
bers of our fellow-subjects to distant regions, in 
search of a precarious bread, is nothing less than a 
vestige of that ignorant barbarism, which the principle 
I am opposing is making a strong, but, I trust,, a last 
and ineffectual effort to peipetuate : an expedi^t 
which has been often connected with injustice and 
violence, and which, in its very nature, must ultimately 
fail, when apparently the most necessary. Pan it 
therefore be resorted to consistently with the dictates 
of sound policy, or reconciled with the permanent 
designs of an eternal Providence? 

(3.) But if the scheme of thus transporting a cer- 
tain number of its inhabitants is, in itself, revdting 
to us, the plan proposed by which it is to be put 
into execution, and the principle of determining those 
on whom the lot of being ciewt out of the country is to 
fell, heighten our feielings of hostility to it. Though 
no assistance whatsoever is to be afforded to such 
* Malte-BriiD, book xcv. p. 87. 
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whom a very little capital would elevate into a stat^ 
of comfortable industry at home, adding permanently 
tp the resources of the country, and which, as ex- 
pended here, , could not .finally, no, nor presently, be 
lost;. yet loans, it seiems, are to be offered to such as 
will go out of the kingdom, which in many cases will 
be iiievitalfly sacrificed, as well as themselves. Biit 
who are the description of persons who are to be 
thus tempted and assisted to leave our shores, the 
industrious or the idle r the able-bodied or the weak? 
the bees or the drones of society ? This, it seems, our 
politicians have decided. Imagining the social edifice 
to . be overloaded, they actually propose to . remedy 
the eyil by removing a part of its foundations ! 

(4.) Though these ideas are su85cieixtly absurd, they 
a.re neither new nor peculiar to any state of population. 
A philosopher of France, who may be quoted on 
either side the argument in which. I am engaged, 
says, in his flippant manner, that there are countries in 
which a man is worth nothing, and others in which he 
is worth less than nothing : it passes at present for a 
proof of wisdom to pronounce this to be the predica- 
ment of a human being in almost every nation, and 
especially in our own ; and the destiny of thousands 
is now to be decided by a pretty verbal antithesis. 
Mr. Malthus is yet plainer in his dogmas than Montes- 
quieu, and boldly assures the honourable committee, 
that putting out of existence a thousand laboui^eifs 
here and there, would, nationally speaking, be an 
advantage ^ Thank God, these notions are as absurd 
and impolitic as they are selfish and cruel. In whose 
' Third Emigration Repoct, p. 324, § 3246. 
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estimatioii is k, let ns ask^ that ii man is worth less than 
nothing? In that of his Goo ? No ! He values one such 
at far beyond the worth of the material world ! But 
this sort of yalnation is perfectly ridiculous in the ears 
of the political economist, who, in taking upon him- 
self to regulate the population of time, regulates that 
of eternity, a business to which he is equally called,' 
and for which he is quite as well qualified. But it is 
the privilege of his ludainous theoryVhich is to dictate 
the policy, and determine the worth, of human beings, 
to make no references to a Deity ; and in all his pro- 
positions regarding them, he can therefore console the 
statesman, as Mrs. Quickly did Sir John Faltsaff, 
**Now I, to comfort him, bid him a' should not 
think of God." Well, then, to forget God, and 
to argue the question on mere personal and selfi&h 
grounds :-^Iii the fir^t, and infinitely the most irn^ 
portant, view of the subject, man is worth every 
thing to himself ; and on what other than mere selfish 
considerations do those argue, who hold the contrary 
notion ? He i« worth every thing to the little circle 
by whom he is suiTounded, who become all to each 
other just in proportion as they have nothing else ; 
and who feel the links that bind their hearts together, 
the more indissoluble, in that they may have been 
cemented in the furnace of affliction. Have I, then, 
or any man, political economist or otherwise, any 
right to pronounce toy fellow-creature of no value, 
because I cannot make it out to my satisfaction that he 
is of any to me ? And, supposing I have come to this 
complacent conclusion, has not such a one the right 
of retorting the doctrine upon myself? audi if I am 
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disposed to act npoa it, witt he not idtimately appeal: 
t0 his manhood^' and fatally conviiice me of my 
error ? Do not I desenre to be convinced of it the 
moment J am attering the horrible idea? Let me 
endeavour, then, to learn, if I have never as yet known, 
it, that it is not upon a principle of monopoly, but on. 
that' of a kind copartnership^ that the Deity hatb 
^' given the earth to the children of men ;" and diat I 
have no more righ^ to jndge of the worthlessness of 
human beings, on a principle of crael selfishness, thaa 
Cain had to act upon it K 

(5.) But it has pleased Infinite Wisdom, in pity 
to human weiJmesSt to fortify the obligations of max^ 
kind, by invariably uniting them with their true inte« 
rests. Hence, as it is our duty to love, andeherish, and 
value our fellow^men^ it is plainly our advantage so to 
do« And, without re-entering. npon the argument^ 
that mankind are npt merely equally necessary to 
each other as their number increases, but, owing 
to the peculiar wants which civilization createjs and 
multiplies, that they become actually more so % I shall 
now shortly examine the notion^ of the worthlessness 
of human beings, on a broad and general. principle. 

Our old-fashioned national economists calculated the 
wealth of the country as principally consisting of the 
number of its inhabitants * ; in the new school, human 
beings still continue to be valued, but, as it respects 

* ** Every man must live ! This argument, which has more or less 
weight with every man, in proportion to his humanity, appears to 
me to be unanswerable in regard to him who uses it.'* — (Rousseau.) 

•' This is the case even in Ireland ; where the population is the 
thinnest, the demand for labour is liie least, and is, of course, the 
worst remunerated.*— (See Report on the State of Ireland, Part 4th, 
p. 445, &.) » Sir Wm. Petty 's Polit. Arithmetic, &c. 
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maay of them, by a kind of negative series, TIiq former, 
notwithstanding the sneers of the day, I think, is. the 
true mode on every rational view of the sul^^t. 
What, I would ask, is it, that creates that capital con- 
cerning the definition of which so great a stir is made, 
as to cause the thing itself to be nearly lost si^ of? 
— Human labour. What then constitutes capital bi|t 
men ; and farthermore, what can alone give value to 
capital, when created ? — ^Men. The exceptions from 
that catholic law of nature which has constituted 
human exertion the condition of subsistence, whether 
those which wealth has absolved from the necessity of 
its observance, or ^* the act of God," has rendered in- 
capable of obeying it, ar^ such as affect not the gene- 
ral principle, except to confirm it. In every stage of 
civilization, from the first rudiments of society to its 
most perfect state, mankind have been ever found ne- 
cessary to each other, and consequently not personally 
only, but relatively valuable. 

That this is not a mere theoretical view of the 
subject, I appeal to all ages and countries of the 
world. Mr. Malthus has told us (how erroneously 
will be elsewhere shown) that Greece was sur- 
charged with inhabitants. Never, however, did its 
citizens regard the lowest, and infinitely the most 
numerous class amongst thetn, •^ redundant,'* except- 
ing when they conceived them to be, on particular 
emergencies, too formidable for their safety. On 
the contrary, they were constantly making pre- 
datory expeditions, one principal object of which 
was the seizure of men ^, who were a profitable article^ 

' Mitford, History of Greece, vol. i. p. 182. 
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of sale sonongst them. Xenophcm^' in his Econo- 
mies, recommends an addition of twenty tbonsand 
slares'at once to those already in the state of Athens^ 
%ho, it is calculated by some^ outnumbered the firee- 
men about twenty to one*. Rome^ in like manner, 
iiaported men from different parts of the world in 
*vast numbfers, at the very time when, were we to 
Believe the theory I am opposing, she was already 
Wehrhfelmed with people*. In England, VikemM, 
^lirmg the feudal systein, when men vrere pef- 
%onal property, vastum homifmm et rerum on an 
&iSB[ie, was, in the celebrated instrument Magna 
C!harta, regarded as ah equal injury to its owner. 
I dare say the serfs of Russia, appertaining tb the 
great' proprietors of that country, are still similaffy 
ei^fimated. As to the negroes in oar sugar islands, 
I:jyresume I hardly need to state that siich id t^ 
manner in which they are regarded, namiely, ai^vdu- 
able property. In Barbadoes there were, in 1880, 
7^,345 slaves, the island contliining, it i» said, 
106,470 acres of land; giving a pi6|mltiti<ln,' ex- 
clusively of the whites, far more than twice as 
dense as that of Ireland*. The proprietors of the 
island, meantime, complain, and, I dare say, very 

* Hume say$ ten : but on' reference to Xenophon, it will be seea^ 
I Ibink^that an additionai teu thousand is meatiooed, and Ik^t it 
is proposed they should be further increased to six.t7 thousand.-* 
(See Boeckh'^s Greece.) ' ' - * 

. '.'^See th^ authmt^ for this proportioo in Home's Essay «a the 
popuiousness of ancient nations (Essays, vol. ii. p. 230); and in 
Bdeckh, who estimates the niiknber of the sUveSy compared with 
Aat iif ths citi«ens» iocludizig the .whole .fr^^populfttipn, as 100 
to 27, (vol. i. p. 52.) 
* ^Montesq(!iteu, Oauses of the Rise and Fall, &c., ch. viii.. 

*Se€ Slave Population, Pari. Papers, 1824, No. 424; Col- 

quhoun's Wealth/&c. * * ^ ^ 

G 
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truly^ of bad times t hnt, supposing the apostles of 
tlie emigration scheme were to send one of their 
^missioners to them^ who should aay to the Barba* 
does planters^ '^Gentlemen^ your diati^aes are great 
and increasing ; but the cause is plain enough, you 
are in this island oyerpeopled ; tum.adi'ift some con- 
siderable proportion of your hands/; and the. greatei^ 
prosperity will certainly ensue." Why,, the -proposal 
would be taken as pointblank proof of. insanity^ 
" These hands/- they would say, "thoji^ not so valu*- 
able and beneficial to us as might be wished, under 
existing circumstances, are heverthiEiless our capif:al ; to 
expel or.destroy these is, indeed, a very simple proposal, 
but it is one which would coitnplete our ruin. What- 
ever be our property, they constitute its principal part ; 
¥^tef er our profits, they are neces^iry .to realise 
th^m." ^^Aye," but suppose the theorist were to 
say of a number of the helpl^a children who are, 
doubtless,, constantly rising in the colony, as.it has 
already advised should be done here, — ^^^ at any rate 
desert these children, and thereby prevent an undue 
accuniulation of people in futui-e." ^^ No 1" it would 
be replied, ^^ these constitute our future stock." 
^^Well, but, at all events, you could ease your condi* 
tion by saving the expense of any longer supporting 
those who, it is certain, can no longer be profitable 
to you, but must, in every sense of the word, be 
superfluous ; such as are rendered incapable of future 
labour, by hopeless disease or incurable accident, or 
who are worn out by age and infirmity." '^Yes,** 
they would reply indignantly, ^* we might so serve 
ourselves, it is true ; but we abhor the proposition. 
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if not those who ma&e it: We leav^ such conduct to 

be reck)mmeiided and pktk;tised by the' political eco- 

Jioniists of Englitdd, upon their birethren the whites^ 

if they dart. Bad as we arerrepttesena^d to 6e, tiifew 

i8*iH>t a slave-driver i» the Indies thst would ndt 

execrate the very idea of acting on such a principle/* 

(6») Not to pursue the inquiry any fiirther,- we 

may conclude^ without the fear of contradiction^ that 

in no age' or country of the world in which mankind 

have been held in bondage^- and "been the property 

of others, have they ever been deemed valueless. 

Tlie question, then, present9 itself in a very definite 

and simple fbrm^ does the condition of this labouring 

dasses detariorate as Society advances in improre- 

ment? Do they smk in actual and individud Talue, 

jUst in proportion as they rise in the sbcial "srale ? 

Canr so disgraceful lafquestidn demand a reply in these 

days'; did it ever require one? None can doubt but 

that, if all their rights and priTiieg;es were annulled, 

and tiie labouring classes of the community were 

again to became the living chattels of their superiors, 

thley would, as before, be reckoned: valuable to the 

latter V'^udqlf^so, it will admit of no dispute, but that, 

•lis frecmerii they are now -worth m&m to the body 

'P<S»Iitl^ thai! would ^ their aggTegsetc^ value ib private 

jtidividuald,'just'in the 's^er proportion us free labour 

is^ allyay^ mor^ pf o^tahto and productive! tikan coitf- 

pulsory*- The i»i>st lim^ieqt of poetj» says, 

** Jove fix'd -it certain' that, the' very- day 
Makes njaa*^ slave, takes hsdf bis .worth awey ;" 

-and the father of prose asserts the salme thirtg^ But 

' Herod., Tferp«.,lxxvhl ' ^ 

Q2 
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our moderns, . ftill of the yrbndrous ifnprovement of 
the times, and of the vast advantages of free labour, 
in a national as well as individual point of View, 
would have us to believe, nevertheless, that the day 
which makes .man a freeman . takes all his worth 
away, nay, actually reduces him in value to less than 
nothing, . and makes it a national object to get rid of 
him. 

A subject of such infinite importance to human 
beings ought not. to be hastily dismissed; let us, 
therefore, inquire to whom it is, constituted as society 
now is, that the least of these our brethren is thus 
utterly valueless, and worse. At a period when it 
seems to be the absurd and ruinoas policy of too 
many to deal with the great. national interests sepa- 
rately; and not only as distinct, but as adverse to 
each other, let us so far follow their jpernicious exam- 
ple, as so to address them. First, then, I ask, ye 
agriculturists^ who have, unhappily,' as early . con- 
verts to political economy, long acted ' upon ' the 
principle I am opiposing, as far as you could, by 
engrossing farms, and degrading the lesser tenantry 
into labourers, and these again into paupers, and 
murmuring many of you that you are not allowed to 
desert the poverty which you have been active in cre- 
ating; — I say, I ask you, whether there are too many 
mouths in the country at large for you to supply : on 
the contrary, whether all your representations and re- 
monstrances do not imply the contrary, and establish 
the fact of an over-production in reference to the de- 
mand, or, in other words, to the number of the inha- 
bitants at large ? Do you think that a general thinning 
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of the people would; serve you, or, if not, that we 
must quit a certain number of them in particular 
spots, just, as you shall point them out, with a view 
to subserve your particillar views and interests? 
Next, I would address my inquiry to the handicrafts 
and manufacturers : have ye too many human beings 
to supply with clothing, furniture, and all the other 
conveniences of life, of your fabrication ;' and would 
your business be benefitted, think ye, if the Emigra- 
tion Committee could tithe your countrymen, who 
comprehend the vast majority of your customers, a 
few times over ? That man, methinks, would have 
as slight a claim to common sense as to humanity, 
who should so argue. Your complaint is, that your 
markets are too' confined, and your customers too 
few ; and it is one, I fear, which will increase, or at 
least frequently return, while you are taught to seek 
relief as at present. Divided as your different kinds 
of labour are, the demand and supply of each neces- 
sarily finding their proper level, and being in all cases 
strictly reciprocal, it is obvious that the producer 
and consumer are identified. It is, therefore, a some- 
what singular method of mending trade, to ship off 
a few hundred thousands of your best and surest cus- 
tomers* 

' (7.) All this IB, sufficiently absurd, yet &uch is the 
real fact :. our agriculturists, our artisans, and our 
manufactuirers, if they be of the illumiuati, all concur in 
throwing their distresses, fancied or real, upon over- 
sowing numbers, though, if you inquire of each par- 
ticularly, you shall find that the notion is only held 
by them as it respects their own particular class ; the 
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otheri^i tbair ca^tqioerB) ^?y {ertmoWAtfe to^ be tdo 
fe^. Thui^ fpr ei^Bttipl^^ a^imtqprtiily 9f tailofa, inn 
towB, cpmplainmg Qf (JpU tra<ie> i^turally hy It to 
the charge: of tQO Urge it population. Supposing^ 
then^ the fates were to become propitioiis^ and sever 
with their shears the vital thread: of half the entire 
inhabitants^ including^ of course, a like proporti<^ of 
themselves y would the latter, though diminished thus 
in numbers, have an additional stitch of work, seeing 
that their customers had disappeared in the like pro*^ 
portion? They know better. Jt is the size of the 
tailoring population of which they compls^n : th^y 
leave it to the political economists to apply the prin-* 
ciple generally *. ' 

Some, however, I am aware, argue most profouiidly 
that it is poverty alone of which the country ought to 
be purged ; as if poverty were not inherent in the 
constitution of human society, and as if, were it.pos-r 
sible to eradicate it, that it were desirable ; neither oi 
which is the fact. Amongst all the ordinations of 
Providence, nothing is more certain, and, per'bapsjf 
could we see far enough into its dispenaationSi nQthing 
more wise than its irreversible fiat/^ the popi^ shall never 
cease out of the land/' But, as to the. question im-» 
mediately before us ; the redundancy even of these^ 
in reference to oUr national industry, is^ I tUnk, very 

' Mr. Malthus, indeed, talks that the prudential restraint, if 
generally adopted, ** by narrowing the supply of human labour in the 
market, would, in the natural course of tbmgs, soon raise its price." 
The very proposition, common as it is to our political economists, 
contains a similar self-contradiction. Pray, would not the m^ket 
of demand be narrowed in precisely the same ratio as the market 
of labour, by the general adoption recommended ? The contrary 
supposition is too absurd to need notice. 



fidkoiouiily'deteniln6d.b]r.«»iijF^ :The pdon, we ftte 
not to forget^ are eonsaiiiera to the ajnoiint 6f thdr 
eotire tepensosj AnA, of tlie. seyeral. miUions which 
they €09t Ae cimntry, fthnost every £ractia& is redistrit 
biifed amongst 'dte indASl^iis clfuwes of the com- 
wsms&tj; which we iire not siire w»uld be the case^ at 
least to anything approaching the sasie j)ropo]*tion; 
w»e that -sum reteined by diewdEiIthy^ frcmiwhom 
it is now taken, orteturaed to theni* No intcoosi* 
derable palt of it would then, doubtless, find its way 
into; the pockets of foreign artisans^ or indeed^ in nn^ 
loeronp instances, I be altogether dbbnrsed abroad^ 
True it is, that only a part of the rates expended in 
sustaining the poor is in the' first instiince expended 
in payment of labour ; but it, is not so clear a point in 
political economy, that this is foi untanngled eril, aa 
it is in other respects. If the inarket of labour is at 
present fully supplied, it is not quite certain but that 
throwing additional hands into, it would be prqjn** 
dacial. On higher motives, hQwever^ than mere in^ 
terest am suggest, all relief should be rigidly con* 
fined tp^ and connected with labour; excepting in 
cases where the party to be relieved is incapable of 
r^adering it : but it should b^ such labour as would 
in no ease interfere with the den^aiKl for it now 
existing. But I am wandering from the point i and 
I would, therefore, simply repeat here,. that even the 
circulation which the system of sustainipg out poor 
occasions in articles of internal industry ifoll^ly, could^' 
I think, hardly be dispensed with^ if either humanity, 
policy, or even safety, woul4 wftrrant us in making 
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the experiment of tmnspoiting theln^ atil expedient 
whicli has been recommended long ago. 
* (8.) Further : how does patriotism relish the pro^ 
posal of these vast depoltatidns of our countrymen? 
•ISie.defence and glorf of the natibn^ once the first 
objects of ail states^ and especially of bur own^ have 
^ot^ it may be hoped, bcscome; quite obsolete- ideas; 
^The occasion^ which called them forth have be^n too 
necffiQt and too portentous to allow them, one wotdd 
think/ to beentirely forgotten. In the - late period 
of trials then^ and a loiig and tremendous aac it was^ 
while the combatants ^trembled at each other's 
riBsdimses, courage^ and perseverance, and the woiid 
looked on in fearful and agitating suspense as to the 
Iflfiue ; then, I say, when England had, perhaps, for 
the first time, in her eventful history, to put forth 
her n43a[K)H»t strength for her preservation, (and, thank 
God ! it sufficed,) — ^had she^ I ask, ye politicians, too 
m^y arms raised in her defence, too many hearts 
engi^^ in her tause ? I would rather ask the aniti- 
populationist^ whether, if she had listened to their 
system, and had had fewer, she would have weathered 
the atoi^u^ r - But, forgetting the past, with all the load 
of gratitude it lays us under to the population of the 
empire, *^ now the hurly burly's done," and Englahd 
is reduced to a state approaching to exhaustion, partly 
owing to her long continued exertions, has she, I 
would ask the statesman, too many to sustain the 
load entailed upon her, or amongst whom to divide 
the accumulated demands which are peipetually maide 
upon her resources? I trow hot, and think such 
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sbould be the very last so to determine, for reasons 
which I shall not now particularize. 

Lastly, I appeal to nature and to God, whether, in 
this country, human beings are superfluous. Let the 
thirty millions of uncultivated acres, out of the 
'seventy-seven which these islands comprise, as well sis 
ihose boundless unimproved ^'wastes of the ocean** by 
which they are surrounded, to use Lord Bacon^s 
Expression, finally answer this question. If you want 
food, therefore, here it is to be obtained in supplies 
that defy calculation ; if you want labour, here it pre* 
sents itsdf to an unlimited extent, and of the most 
praicticable as well as beneficial kind. ' But our poli^ 
tical econoinists, disgusted with proposals so obvious 
and natural, turn from them, like Naaman' did from 
the prophet in contempt ; and require some great and 
imposing remedies to be applied, some mysterious 
inomtations to be pronounced, and cruel rites to be 
performed, in order to the relief of our country. 
Above all, it seems/ we are now to seek reHef in an 
expedient which has hitherto been. regarded as one of 
the deepest of human punishments, and the most un- 
equivocal proofs of the divine displeasure, the expulsion 
and final dispersion of part of the tribes of our Israel. 

And who, let me again ask, is it proposed to send 
forth ? — Helpless infancy ? I believe not. Decrepit 
age and incurable disease ? — Certainly not ; we are 
hardly, as yet, prepared to remove the poor from our 
presence when debilitated by weakness and disease; 
as it is said was the practice of the Romans who ex-, 
posed such in the isle of JSsculapius^ No. The 
' Suet., in Claud., c. 25. 
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emigrants are to be ctiiiiposed>o£ 1^. able-bodi^^ tibe 
young, and the healthful ; in a wordj the iHti of the 
etnpirb, these are to be bribed, statved and conveyed 
ont of the country. Such are they wfaem/the stimdUurd 
of emigra^n is unfurled to collect^ aiid a bounty oi 
A ^xty-pounds loim offered; and while it ia muster^ig 
its recruits^ its language is, '^ let the dead bury their 
dead, follow thou me T 

(9.) But the impolicy of the sGhetne^ aftet* aU, is 
nothing to its cruelty. That, though inflicting mudi 
injury on the interests of the country, would, on the 
principles previously laid down in this boofcj temedy 
itself; but this is irreparable. What has beeli pre^ 
viously said on this particular subject may .be her^ 
repeated ; Ihat the capitalists are they who ought to 
emirate, if they are so disposed, and not the indus^ 
trious labourersy who, under proper encouragemenl^ 
may subsist anywhere ; and that this is a just yiewof 
thc' subject, however much it. may clash with that of 
our present projectors, I appeal to the ei^tire annak 
of emigration ^ If humanity have anything to do 
with the business, this point has been long decided* 
To allude to the early emigrations from Ireland; Arch- 
bishop Boulter says : ^^ Of these^ possibly <m)e out of 
ten may be a man of substance, and may do well 
enough abroad, but the cas^ of the rest is deplorable ^';^ 
So it still continues. There now lies before me a 
mass of evidence which I have collected on this pointy 

' Graham, Rise and Progress of the United States, vol.i. j)p. 30, 
66, 185, 303, &c. Burke, America, vol. ii. pp. 144, 219, Rayiial, 
Hist des Indes, torn, vii; 1. 13. p. 43. 

' Archbishop Boulter, Letters, vol. i. pp. ^0, 26 !• 
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biit twhich* I ^ slttH^oiveMv^ "Mftatti ik>m^d5pyiiig ; At 
geaeral fact ofritlie great ;distre36 .which has hitherto 
accoiEi|>aiiied these <dq>ortatiiasid^ whether to Africa or 
America^ is now too well Iqkiwn to xequire.ine to 
harrow up the fedii^ of my readecs in proTing^ it. 
The 'Sufferings which have been thus occasiooed have 
been^:hithertQ» beycmd cakulatitm. greater than those 
which a similar number would have been exposedto 
in the country from whence they have been sent. 
This distressing fact it behoves the advocates of emi^ 
gmtion to know, and^ if they know^ not to conceal* 
The miserable condition of our poor emigrant country- 
p^tk has long caHed. forth. the pity, of even those 
strangersimongst whom they haire taken refuge ; and> 
we ate assured, has subjected the latter to those 
onerous burdeas tot which they have gaierously suIk 
mitted in their bphalf. The late accounts of the mor*^ 
tality and distress amongst these unfortunate exiles ia 
Halifax, Nova Scotia, is. but a cohtinuation of the mise* 
ries which they have been long subject to ; previous 
ones from ISouthem Africa have not been of a much 
more cheering nature. Nor is it from books or pnblic 
prints alone that this information is derived ; most of 
us havefaad some opportunities of obtaining it person- 
ally, and from private quarters, and not unfrequently 
horn the lips of the. sufierers themselves ; informa- 
tion, I confess, which is quite sufficient to rouse one's 
feeling in afterwards opening upon florid representa- 
tions, illustrated with beautiful maps, which do any* 
thing rather than truly represent to individuals, who 
have never been beyond these shores, the destiny that 
awaits many of them , if they leave their native land. 
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Let the Poyais stock fluctuate on *Chaiige as it may ; 
and the Cacique of, I forget what territory, dispose of 
his allotments to the poor dupes, our countrymen, as 
he can, (though, I think,' *' this also is an iniquity to 
be punished by the judges") ; but let not the British 
parliament be any longer accessary to the act of 
decoying out of the country its real friends* and 
defenders. Such are never superfluous ; a time may 
not be distant when it can still less dispense with them, 
even than at present ; and even now we presume to 
think all the resources of the empire are not more than 
necessary to its welfare and preservation. 
• Many other rea'spns 'might be adduced in proof of 
the position, that the first remedy proposed, of ame- 
liorating the conditfon of Ireland by expatriating 
niimbers of its people,' never did aforetime, nor will 
at present, conduce to that end ; but, on the contrary, 
would inevitably aggravate the distresses under which 
it has long continued to labour. 

§ VIII. (L) The second proposition of our politi- 
cal economists in favour • of that country, is, the en- 
larging, or, as formerly expressed; the " engrossinjg" 
of farms, by annifailating'the small tenures which are 
at present numerous in that country : which* ofieration 
has now a particular term to express' it, and is called 
**' clearing ;" a very emphatic phrase, as connected 
with its consequences. Hume somewhere says, '^ thfe 
comparison between the mansig^ment of huinan br- 
ings and cattle is shocking.;'* but what terms can 
convey the natural disgust one feels when the compa- 
rison is between human beings and vermin? The 
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rage,' however, IS for /^clearing*' estates in Ireland from 
these human vermin, as a meritorious sort of act, and 
the chief means of relieving the. country ; the proposal 
must consequently be examined a little. 

(2.) As to the cruielty of this scheme, it far exceeds 
the former one. In order duly to estimate it, we must 
attend for a moment to the condition in which the 
little, agricultural tenant is placed. Unlike all others^ 
whatever lie their industrious pursuits, he is virtually 
at the mercy of one individual^ his landlord^ and if 
that fails him, he is at once bereft of the means of 
subsistence, of his daily labour, and of the house that 
shelters him and his family; which, if he be an Irish 
tenant, in ninety-nine cases but of a hundred, he buil.t 
himself ^;— in a word, deprived at once of the bene6t 
of his past exertions, and of all his future hopes. But 
when a number of such are " cleared ** at once (to 
adopt the significant phrase used in the Emigration 
Committee, and which we learn is now the true 
patriotic practice) ; a crowd comprised, of course, of 
both sexes and of every period of life, from helpless 
infancy to decrepit age, including those in the prime 
of their days, to whom, however, health and youth. ara 
of no avail, for there is no employment to be obtained, 
nor any refuge or relief to be found for the wanderers.; 
I question whether the broad eye of God beholds upon 
the face of the earth a greater mass of misery than i^ 
constantly created by these " clearances.'' Could we 
take from them a single case, and trace, its history, 
from the expulsion of the unfortunate wretch from his 

*'See Right Hon. Charles Grant's Speech on the State of 
Ireland, April 22, 1822; Hansard, vol.vi.p; 1507. 
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native h6iiic,^lhrot^li allliis wanderings itmifd this 
world of ao^e;" as. bis own beautifol poet: exf^resses 
him^elf^ — driven from place toplace^andbraiideid asa 
fugitive and a vagabond everywhere, till his pilgrimage 
in search of employ meat and of bread closes^ perhaps^ 
in another hemisphere, amidst strangers, who **give 
him a little earth for charity,"-^! am persnadedTewiof 
those high-wronght cases of fictitious distress whidi od- 
casionally awake our ready sympathies could ap^Htiach 
the touchins; reality which the story would present. 

The difference, therefore, between emigrafjons aiid 
these clearances is, that the latter exhibit a far mbiee 
summary and unfeeling method of! effectuating Ae 
same purpose. In the former case ^^ the simple foHKf 
are to be solicited, and' in some sort bribed out of 
the country; means of escape are placed virithin their 
reach; allotments in a land flowing with milk a»d 
honey are proffered^ (though, alas ! many of those who 
have gone forth, have perished in the wilderness) ; bat 
in these drivings, '^clearances," or whatever they miay be 
called, the exile is involuntary. Wha*eVer be the nature 
of the crime in the eyes of those who hold that *' they 
have no business to be where they are*," arod Who act 
upon that opinion, the punishment is, in fact, a fieveifer 
form of that which is in most 'caises awa:rded'a»the 
sentence upon felony. Political economy has, on the 
one hand, mveighed against a large population,, said, 
on the other, against small farms ; and its conyearts 
l)avd acted upon the palatable doctrine. The population 
have been expelled fitom their native fields like a drove 
of oxen, driven they knew not where, and withstood 
' Malthtfs, Cfisayf p. 531. 
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wberever they have attempted to take refbge. The 
fires have been quenched upon thousands of hearths, 
and the ploughshare now drives over the foundations 
f^many a humble abode^ which was once the refuge of 
peace and happiness* Some of the wretched sur- 
vivors may, perhaps, linger amongst the ruins of their 
former habitations ; but most of them have to seek 
refuge elsewhere, some in this country, some across 
the Atlantic ; whither they were conveyed in vessels 
more crowded than slave-ships, in which many of 
them constantly expired, till even the humanity of 
strangers was excited, and the legislature of America 
interfered in their behalf, to jMrotect them on their 
passage, and succour the survivors on their arrival ^ 
These became the slaves and drudges of America ^ till 
premature death, in some form or other, and generally 
in its most appalling one, poverty and desolation, ter* 
minates their hapless story \ This may be deemed an 
overcharged statement; in many cases it is far other^ 
wise. One principal branch of the subject, which I 
have elsewhere undertaken, has been to inquire into 
the extent of emigration to America, in order to 
answer the theory which is compelled, in defence of 
its fancied doublings, to pronounce it ^' immaterial," 
and the examination has incidentally presented me 
lirith this melancholy picture of the fate of the less 
fortunate exiles of Erin, whom, for at least a century 
past, these clearances have expelled from her shores*- 

'^* There Vrere 246 Irish paupers in the New York workhouse, 
April Ist, IS 13."— (Dr. Dwight's Travels, vol. iii. p. 449.) 

** The paupers in the United States are chiefly foreigners.'' — 
^Warden, Statist. Ace. of the United States, vol. i. p. 51 ; ii. p. 88.) 

• Ibid. vol. iii. p. 192, &c. ' Ibid. vol. i. pp. 259, 269, 272, &c. 
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(3.) It wodd he wdr if those who are either the 
advocates of clearing farms in Ireland, or the actors 
in so crael a scheme, would advert to the oonditiori of 
that country. They should recollect that, owing to 
the rapacidus conduct of too many of the landowners, 
the cruel system of subletting, and, above all, the 
base desertion of the country by these who derive their 
all from it, no labour worth speaking of, except what 
agriculture supplies, is demanded or encounlged iti 
Ireland. To expel a number of these tenants B^t once 
is> therefore, to send them forth to certain destitution. 
Such would be the case in England, were England simi- 
larly circumstanced ; so it was, indeed, when she was 
so in times past. Lord Bacon strongly inveighed 
against ^^ engrossing large pasturages ;" but, notwith- 
standing humanity, policy, and even the legislature 
then discouraged the evil, we find it was still preva- 
lent, and its consequences were, what they now are, 
deplorable in the extreme. Hear Sir Thomas More 
on this intensely touching case : " Therefore is it," 
says he, '* that one covetous and unsatiable cormorant, 
and very plague of his native country, ^ay compass 
about and enclose many thousand acres of ground 
within one pale or hedge ; the husbandmen be thrust 
out of their own, or else either by covin and fraud, or 
violent oppression, they be put besides it; or by 
wrongs and injuries they be so wearied, that they be 
compelled to sell all. By one ineans, therefore, or by 
other, either by hook or by crook, they must needs 
depart away, — ^poor, silly, wretched souls I men, wo- 
men, husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, 
woeful mothers with their young babes, and the whole 
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haii9ehold, raiall in Bubstance, and nmch io nnmber, 
as. hpsbandry reqaireth many hands. Away they 
trudge, I say, oat of their knotm and accnstomed 
honses, finding no place to rest in$ all their honse- 
bold staff, which is very little worth, though it might 
well abide the., sale; yet being suddenly thrust out, 
they be constrained to seU it as a thing of nought. 
And when, they have wandered abroad till that bei 
spent, what can they then do but to steal, and then 
justly, pardy, be hanged, or else go about a begging ? 
And yet then also they be cast into prison as vaga* 
bonds, because they go about and work not ; whom 
no^man,will set at work, though they never so wiU 
lingly: prefer themselves.tbereto ^.^ 

So far the. authority of More on the effects of 
^ clearing^ in England in, his time, which was before 
other and sufficient sources of employment were 
develcqped. To. suppose that this intr^id patriot was 
either ignorant of the cause of the distress that per-, 
vaded fhe kingdom at that period^ or that he exagge- 
rated its extent, would argue but little in favour of our 
own knowledge of the histoiry of tjbe country. Of 
these poor fugitives, who, as he tells us, were neces- 
sitated to become purloiners, we learn that " 72,000 
great and petty thieves were put to death in the reign 
of Henry VIII *." In Elizabeth's time, we are informed 
'^ rogues were trussed up apace, aad that there was 
not a, year cominonly, .wherein three or four hun- 
dred of them were not devoured and eaten up by the 
gallows in one place or another/' Strype, speaking of. 

« More, Utopia, vd.i. pp. 59, 60,61. 
* HoUiagshed^ Descnption of England, vol. i, p. 186. 

H 
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one county onlf, Sbmey sct afa h e, says^ ^ fofty^>«mi» 
had been there cj^ctited^ in a year, for roblperieS) thefts^ 
and other felonies ; thirty-five burnt in the hand; thivt;^ 
seven whipped ; 183 discharged ; atidtibat those that 
were discharged were wicked and desperate persons;. 
Notwithstanding this great number of in^ctment^ 
the fifth part of the felonies comnuitled in the eoupfty* 
were not brought to trial, — owing to the lemissiiess^ 
of the magistrates^ or the foolish lenity of the people. 
The rapines committed by the iniinite number of the: 
wicked^ wanderings idle people were intoierabJe to the 
poor countrymen^ and obliged theni to a perpetual) 
Watch of their sheepfolds^ pastures^ woods, and com 
fields. The other coimties in England were in^ no- 
better concfition than Somersetshire, and many of 
them were even in a worse : there wea^ at least thneeer 
four hundred able-lxMfied vagabonds in every comt]^ 
who lived by thi^ and rapine ; and wha^emetiimeamefc 
in troops to the number of sixty, and committed apoiL 
on the inhabrtants : if all the felcn^s of this kind w«ie» 
reduced to subjection, they would form a strong arnvj^r 
the magistrates were awed, by the assodation and 
threats of the confederates, hoA executing justice^ oa. 
the offenders ^'' Sir F. M. Eden quotea this paaaage 
in his history af the poor, as exhibiting the stete .al 
the kingdom at* large, and plainly attributes it to want 
of employment for ^the superfiuous handawhixji vere 
dot required in agriculture^ owing to the ^^engnoas^ 
ments'* Lord Bacon alludes to. I woidd simply- dicect 
the eonstderatton of our anti^popnlationists, especially: 

* Strype, Annah, vol. iv. p. 290. 
'^ Eden, Hist of the Poor, vol. i. pp. 110» 111. 
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thMerwho arebnsjliig tiiemiiLms abomt Iidbadv ta- 
theae £wte i tke htater jr of thait mdiappjf^ cmtntrj lam 
ocmiiRHed to tiic ptmeat ^laxthe-poaetieal CMamfittt 
upon tfaekr penikioBs pxiheiples : tke aamer state of 
thiags imuiM aasuidftp kaye eoutiiuiei bere^ if die 
p^pidsatioii^ tlrns ^^ dtmn,*' bad not tAtimately fi»imdt 
eiBploTiiieiit asid bcead^ and by^ means, ivhidi tba s^iSr 
tent at present adopted in Ireland neaeesaflurity witbf- 
bohb from ber wvetehed inkabkairts, 

(4;) Bvt as it respect» tbat aasntary, not only bM 
the entise aystem of adixmiiateiuig the laaded peoqoenty^, 
especiaUy that part of it cdUbed *^ deaffkig/' imGicHeJk 
piivate^ wroaf^. <tf tibe aaost &teL ehaiucter^ hut. it, hm 
beojo most asnuredly die> fVuitful s«nirc« oC those 
pnb^ outiages. which have soi long disfigured, the 
annals of tbat nnhappy country* I aiD wmve idbat 
solnfelrisk kndiords^ and theiv apologkts^ have "vjsiy 
dejBteroosly atfaabnted these; ontragoB to. the tkhii^ 
ayst»i^ aaif any bod^t upon earth, eoiddbdieiiedmt 
socii laatfierdaas they generally are> inveeqiiect of niae^ 
testbs of the ptoduce^ would be kinder tfaaii ecdesir 
astieai ones, were ihiBf put uto posaessicttk of thig 
mtHKbing tsntJn:. Imt more, eonceming thia propoai^ 
tibaa hecnftex;* To mention a Sen of these i&taL dti^ 
tMtbaaceaandimftnfveetiona. That in Manster, ui the 
fB» 1760^ cMrig&iated ii^ the oppreasive tseatmoit id 
many landed prqarietors^ aspedaUy in thar tuning 
advi^YastimmbefaoftheoUktenantryef the province^ 
^ m order to. throw many farms iiB^o one/' to obtain 
if possible, a greater ^^ surplus produce,'* to use the 
phraseology of the day. Numbers were thus* at 
once deprived of their aheient holdings, probably the* 

H2 
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poilseissions of their forefathers : they were eallefd. htxt- 
ler^^'&xid several years elapsed before they were put: 
down; and not before many of them wereindeed leveled * 
and put down for ever — ^laid in .their.nati ve 'earth. One i 
of the "Irish historians- thus describes this insurrectimi r 
*^' It was occasioned; by the' expulsion of great:nam<'- 
bers of labouring peasants,- destitute of; any. regular 
means of subsistence by any other species of industry,, 
while those who remained unexpelled, or procured, 
small spots of ground, had! no means of paying the 
exorbitant rents, even by"labour,'thepay of which wasi 
by the sinallness of the demand,, beyond all due pro^ 
portion low. The misery of these cottagera was com- 
jdetfed when they were, by incldsures, deprived of comi- 
ihonage, which tO' many had been, at: first allowed. 
Numbers of them secre4:ly assembled in the right,' and: 
vented their fury on objects ignorantly ccinceived:to 
bc*tiie causes of their misery^" I hardly know whe- 
ther this- insurrection was the same with that of the. 
teM^&^^ / in their cause, however, they were iden^ 
tified ; which was the intolerable oppression of the 
landed proprietors *. In 1763 and 1764, the hearts-of- 
steel appeared.. This fatal insurrection was likewise- 
excited by the cruelty of the' same class; exerdsed 
through the medium of their subordinate agents, the 
middle-men, who demanded excessive fines, and racked 
Ae old t^ants to an extent utterly beyond' their power 
to' pay. They were cleared. ^^ The hapless peasants: 
bding thus abandoned, gave way to the impulse of their 

. ' Gordon, Hist, of Ireland, vol.ii. pp.240,241. 

* Catnpbeil, Phil. Survey of Iteland, p. 304. Wakefield's Atconnt 
oi Ireland, vol. ii. p. 9. 
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udgovemaUe pafSsions, and vented tketcfbry on those 
whom, .they considered ■ as their oppressors. These 
QommotiQiis"— (I am i quoting.Mr. Wakefield, at pre- 
sent) '^.afford, a striking and melancholy. prop£ of the 
cosuQitryiatthe time they, took place : and^as they arose 
from causes unconnected.with: public measures^ may 
eonyince those. who ascribe.every evil they experience 
tQ the government^ : that national , misfortunes « depend 
more. on the Mmduct of individuals than is generalfy 
•beUeved.or admitted ^" To pass over many minor : dis- 
turbances^ the Right'Boifs appeared in about 1786, 
and marched in hostile bodies of hundreds^ and some- 
.tjiiaes thousands. The real origin of this, insurrection 
may be best given in the words of the then attomey* 
g^eneral of Ireland,.the Right Honourable John Fitz* 
Igibboiij who . declared in his place, in the . Irish . com^ 
jyadns house on that occasion, that though tithes had 
h^ea mentioned as the cause .of it, yet such was -not 
the fact, but that it arose from ^^ the peasants being 
^oond jdown to powder by exorbitant rents, who were 
'8(0 far from, being able to pay their dues to the clergy, 
,that they;posses^d not food or raiment for them- 
selves,*' In a word, he boldly threw the. wretchedness, 
-misery, and guilt he described, at the door of their in- 
exorable landlords *. These were again cleared and 
.put down, r shall not attempt to enumerate the whole 
of these events ; but will only mention another case 
of a public nature; the private and individual suf- 
ferings inflicted by this system are of course never 
heard of or recorded. The manner in which the 

' VITakefield, Account of Ireland, vol. ii. pp. 9, 10. 
» Gordon, Hist, of Ireknd, vol. ii. pp. 299, 300» 
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iMBiitrytm^becstafceicifa^inC IdAalisdnteeiBthe 
county of Limerk^ hove beea recently treatted^ OMsdl 
ilMMied»tm<nBiee« wlikli iisvel^ 
Miy jttdge kow widely ^ tfaepeaee i^a €i>imty would iie 
idfected> vIkd a body oiFtweiity liibisMnid te&atttry vcfc 
duioiniiBtoastaC^isfiwioas:^^^^ Tlcemiiietft 
itatekiBaB I i}ia>te^ wko -wm ftr a conrideocalde time 
tofficially eohifeectad witb the country^ foHy aanciioiis 
ne m aH I hare said. Speaking of ^^e commotiDiis 
wiiicfa for the last sixty years have tormented and desc^- 
lEd»d Itefamd/' he pronona^es that ^^ they aH spnmg 
aaamedhtely from local ^^essioilsV 

Finaily, then^ who cam doabt bat that the ^eisientft 
of the late Irish rebdSion^ whatever migiit be the mo* 
fives of tbe prime agitators^ were ^at n^ect, and 
enmity^ alid oppresubn^ and consequ^t pwerty and 
iiistiess^ udder Which iise peastfntty of irelakid had 
^oaoied fer ao maHy generatiotts ; when, itt aridtcioti 
to many public and pc^ical wrongs^ ikbcied or real, 
ISO Tasi a iramber were smarting under the severer 
m[flidtions of private injuries, or treasoriog up tiie 
femembmoce of such as had been perpetrated upon 
others dear to ihem, lS»sir parents, tihetr ^unilies, their 
^ends. I havie heard many, who, maintaininj^ inosit 
atroogly the evident superiority of the protestant feith 
and form of worehtp, as well as die unrivaUed ipriti- 

' Speech of the Right Hon. Charles Grant, in the House of 
Commons, April 2!2, 1822. Hansard's Pari. DcJbstes, yiA. ti. 
p. 1504. 

' Ibid, p. 1505. For farther proofs that absenteeism is the remote 
<^«ase of these outrages, afid invariably impedes therr cure, see atl 
the recent reports on that country. — (State of Ireland, 4th Report, 
pp. 550, 551 , 573. Minutes of £? idence before the Lords; 1824 ; 
pp. 8,207, 376, &c.) 
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w^brai^bme^t dud; the belief in die ope^ and attachr 
misntt^ tbe <other^ hme not ^Q)read moire gGOtenHfj^ 
amlf^^mleed, become wiiverwL A mooient's oomi* 
4ei9MMb boweyer> may abate their Mifpli9e£ it it 
tinite ^ui^ient to ej^laiiij %lMb siic^ ^r^ 4iie retigioa 
and ^oveaiHieat^ sufi^ported bf nine-tenths^ perfaapsi 
«f the ^eat proprietors of : Ireland^ Not anoth^ 
wocd IB neeessary* 

(^<) But it abundantly sniicet t4 pleads net igily m 
estenuaticHi^ but ia foil justification of this conduct^ 
and aU its fatal consequences, that the prcf^rietors of 
Jrekod^ in driving the little tenantry from their 
farms, ^md clearing the eonntfy of as ^lany inhflb- 
bitants as possibly a^re only acfinig on the plainest 
jprinpipleB of political eepnomy ; which would haye 
the coaiila;y pos^iessed^ if it had its Way^ in aon^ snob 
manner as a master of the eeremomes woldd people a 
faall-ncKmi, that is, by a select fewi though it is not 
^psite dear hciw, in either case, the many could be 
dispen/sed with* Agriculture was the first to indinbfe 
this palatable doctrine, and wiU> I fear, be the first to 
suffer by it. Its shoit-sighted friendp hs^ve invariably 
{admitted^ that a minute system of cultivation is by fte 
the most productive ; but they hdld^ that what tfa^y 
.call the ^^snrplus produce'* is great^^ the lar^r die 
farms, or, in other Words^ the fewer persons ai^e 
employed upon the dan^is extent of land« £ven sup- 
posing this were the fact, which^ however, I entirely 
disbelieve, do they think the question is to be thus 
speedily decided, on a mere principle of self-interest ? 
Supposing they can make it out clearly that oqg half 
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the hands bo^ eiiipIo]^ed in coltlyathig tl^ laBd^ouUI^ 
if the mbicty were turned adrift, leave rather mOTiB 
surplus produce than is now' obtained, it must be ob^ 
Tious that that moiety must take refuge somewherd; 
the m toufacturing districts must receive them; most of 
which, it is alleged, and I fear truly, ai^e bverpedplcti 
at present, and from the operation c^ this very ^atis& 
So far, perhaps, it will be said, that the owiidrs <if 
land have a perfect right to do what they will witli 
their own; which is a notion I shall not now pause to 
discuss, further thaii to say^ that it has probably been th^ 
apology for more cruelty and oppression than all odier 
excusds put together. But then, when these gentle- 
men have driven forth neariy all the little yeomanry*, 
and many' of the labourers who have to foBow other 
and less natural pursuits, they refuse to allow these 
in turn to do what they will with their ovm: on the 
ooBlrary^ af^ev having, without either pity or remors^ 
expded them from their ancient hoknes, and tdm 
asunddr ^very other tiei they are nevertheless folly 
bent bn- retaiiiing their mercenary grasp upon thein, 
and eonsequendy demand that they should lay out 
wiA them all their earnings in their new callings, 
though they will not give them, perhaps, one half of 
the provision for the same sum that they could pro*- 
cure from those foreigners^ on whom they have rett«- 
dered them dependent for employment and for bread. 
Let me not be misunderstood. I am an advocate for 
protecting every branch of British industry that needs 
protection, and agriculture above all, as the most ne* 
cessary, permanent, and profitable kind of labour ; but 
not for a system which will calculate to a grain whe- 
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tlier the^saiiie traetwbieh saitaina in comfort) peace^ 
and happiness a-hondred thousand huolan beings^ 
might not yield a greater surplos, were^half of them 
dispossessed^ no matter what became of them ; an in* 
^nirjir which I never yet saw pursued, either hy those 
w^ Biriio these proposals^ or those who act upon thelu. 
JKcrt' let 'them only recollect, that those whom they 
«ixpel have still months^ and must be fed ; and I think 
it may perhaps strike them^ that, on - national prki« 
mplesythesecomputatioiis maybe erroneous, howev^ 
^rrect they seem -in the estimation of individual 
«ek&shness. 

(Qi) But I hope I have been able to show, thrdii^ 
out thia workVthat our individual interests^ duly and 
permanently considered, are identified with those of 
the community^ and that prosperity, public as well as 
private^ rests upon the solid foundation of humanity. 
I would therefore remark that the plan of accumu* 
iating farms has not answered. The inducements 
held out to the proprietors have been falsified ; and, 
in these trying times, they will appear more fallacious 
every day. With the exception, perhaps, of the 
better preservation of game (and that may often 
be doubted), in all other respects they have been pre- 
judicial to the owners. Smaller rents are invariably 
paid for the larger farms \ and those rents, in bad 

' Alluding to that about to be published, of which the present 
treatise forms a part, as before mentioned. 

* Complete English Farmer, p. 57. Winifrey's Kural Improve- 
ments, pp. 289, 291, 409. Farmer's Letters, p. 121. Ency- 
clopedia Britannica, Supplement, Art. Caithness. Col. Wood- 
bouse, Times, May 7, 1822, &c. Dr. Macculloch, Highlands, 
p, 286. In this work the cruelty of " clearing," as well as 'M im- 
policy, is forcibly pourtrayed. If then the smaller farms, pay a 
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l&mm, are fdd with &r Urn {miKtilalky mA rer** 
ttturty : biit^ dbove mH^ the wnneiiae iacroase «f Ihe 
poor sntes in the agricdtand idietriete^ sanoe tfanM 
ittooopoUcs have ptewiedy aod vdnvever di^y ^ 
prerail (wluch the ooc npi egM arc p«rpet«dily m^ng 
on the OQuideraSticni of their lawiloids^ HfldL wfaiHk 
oertaiQl jr materialiy taffect the hrtereato of the latter')^ 
iafinitely ontweighs the pokry ttmug of kaepit^ a 
few farm^^omes in s^pair. I beseodi tfae great hmdcal 
prof^rietoia of .England^ whom I helteTie to he^ as a 
ekas^ the laost hnmaae te their depend^ats of any 
description of persons^ perhaps, in the wodd> to 
reooasider thifa important qnestioQ. Lei them eon- 
lider the kilmckms indiiceiiiento wfaidi havo faeeo hdd 
forth to then, utterly to destroy oitetof the most iate>^ 
resAing vanks of oor countrynie%the yeomaoiry^therehy 
evideofely diminiidiing thcor ow!Ol nniaeiitsBi and seal 
ipflgftftce u the commuity. It was said fay agents^ 
who did not relish the trouble of a nnmesotts 
tenantry \*-4>7 fiariners wfao^ in the times' of high 
prices^ like so many Naboths, coveted tb&irhnmbltt 
Aeighbonr's little possessions, that the lesser eniti^^ 
vators would be far better off as lafoonrers* HaFe 
s«eh k^t their word of promise either to the ear, ihk 
f tnse, or the h&utt ? They have not! If we can credit 
the uncontradicted evidence laid before a eommilifeee 

larger proportionate rent, and pay it more punctually, what is the 
fact, but a demonstration that such raise a larger, instead of a 
smaller, surplus produce? To assert the contrary is one of the 
absurdities with which the modern system is loaded, and of which 
this doctrine is as glaring an instance as that of the present notion 
on absenteeship. 

' Report on Labourers' Wages, p. 57. 

* See the Earl of Winchelsea's communication to ihe Board of 
Agriculture, vol. i. p. 84. 
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of the homm ^ cottmons^ it ib a oiiilfliicfabljr trath 
that MK^ MMmrers are in Httle b^tte^ oonditvon than 
ihofte of if^nd> haviog nbt a taste of anknal food, 
|K&tiia^9 in a nondb, and snbsistiDg, by ivlMile poridiegy 
if iMt eeittnti^ togeliiar^ upon pnblic charity M 
MeantiiBe whtt has becfn gained? A once faappf 
tillage converted into a desolate habitatkni of paw- 
pers, and the destruction of one of onr most interest- 
ing classes^ compensated for fay the creation of two 
«r three nondescripts^ who, as wisely ^ their bettens, 
attribMe tibe misery by which they are snnronnded to 
early marriages and a redundant population\ 

(7.) Hieughl titist I have be^ti enabled to show else- 
whene the infinite snperiority, in eveiy point of view, of 
mhmte cnhivation ; yet, in respect to Ireland, as the 
ffiEiestion at this moment involves the home, bread, 
aid life itsdf oi undtitades of oar fellow-^abjiects, I 
will again allnde to k. I fiifaodi not, however, now 
iBMer npon the subject minutely or scientificatty, bM 
content myself at present with appealing to the 
^speriMoe of mankind, in past and present ages, who 
npon this matter, whatever may have been their dark- 
less (as some snppose) on all others, cannot possibly 
have been ignorant. Without recurring to the ex- 
amples of Judea and Greece ^ I shall but slightly 
mention that of Rome, where, in its better days, agri- 
culture was iUustrated by genius, and ennoUed by 

* Report on Labourers' Wages, 1824. » Ibid. p. 30. 

3 Th.e area of Juikat reduced into EngUsh acres, ana divided by 
the number of the inhabitants, all of whom were agricultural, will 
full^ prove the early practice and the wonderful effects of minute 
cultivation. If this appeal be disallowed, the same facts, relative 
to the principal Grecian states, will afford the same demonstration. 
—(See particularly Boeckh's Athens, vol. ii. p. 248.) 
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statioQ/ beyoii4 what it has .eTer .been eimse.. The 
sharea* represented as sufficient for the maiiitena^eq.c]^ 
a Roman citizen^ tried in early lifi^, my historical faith ; 
and- the farm of a Cincinnatu^i and other^^ were to 
me as so many splendid ffibles. I haye now seen n^y 
error, and, in gratiefully subscribing to my own igxifih 
ranee, bow to the sufficiency of . nature^ ai^ the 
ci^atiTe euOTgies of the representative of the Deity — 
man: neither of which, I wiU venture to say, have 
had thieir productive powers fully developed, though 
at has been the most pleasing part of a long and l^^or 
rious task to record indubitable instances of , the 
almost miraculous dev€»4opment of both, especially 
as evidenced in the humbler walks of life *. Without 
professing much erudition, I think I may venture ^tp 
assert that the best days of Rome were those when 
the lands of Italy were the most minutely cultivated ; 
^^nd that the. monopoly whiqh ensued was the prc^ 
cursor and, indeed^ the occasion of the ruin of the 
empire. But the po^s, the philosopher^ and the 
pilots- of Rome, unanimous on this point, sung and 
.wrote.and pleaded in vain ; the panders of wealth, the 
political economists of the day, prevailed. It was, 
doubtless, the policy of these to. recommend that the 
lands of Italy should go out of cultivation, that pvo* 
.perty should be engrossed^ and that the people should 
he supplied by importation ; and they had this ajrga- 
ment in their favour, of which their successors are 
totally destitute, — ^the countries from whence they 
derived their supplies were provinces of the empire, 
and at their command. They prevailed ; and one of 
* In the Treatise about to be published. 
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their noblest faistoriaits^ Tacttns^! laihents that the: 
lands o€ Italy were passifag out of . cohivatioB^ and tbdt . 
the 4ives of the • Roman citizens were dependent npon 
foreign supplies^ and placed at the mercy of the winds, 
and: waves.' On. the subject of minute cnhiyation, 
tfie-Roinan agricultuiral writers, who form a pecU'^* 
Harly. interestingclass of authors^ were unanimous .':.> 
times, . ho Wever, are ; wonderfully changed^ since the 
cultivator of ati estate from which a dictator of the. 
worid wai3 called, would now be deemed, if in Ireland, . 
a proper object to be *^ cleared/' and> if here, a can-, 
dfdate for the leorkhouse ! But, as such allusions tO; 
past times may perhaps rather weaken than fortify* 
the argument, with those to whom I would. address 
myself, in behalfof minute cultivatibn; I shall appeal 
to' the present experience of mankind, in those conn^ 
tries where it is at this moment being put to the 
strictest test. Our statesmen are constantly in the 
habit of instancing the policy of foreign countries on- 
far lees important topics than thalof the best means of 
sustaining in plenty and contentment auroverflbwing 
pcqpulation; this must be my apology, if any be: 

' One only of these I beg leave to quote, confident that what he 
records illustrates a principle which human experience in all ages 
and. cdttntries has fully illustrated and confirin^d : . '' Refert Gro-^ 
cinus in libro de vineis, ex patre suo soepe se audire solitum, 
Paridium quendam duas filias, et vineis consitum habuisse fun* 
dum, cujus partem tertiam, nubenti majori filiae dedtsse in dotem,. 
ac nihilo minus eeque magnos fructus ex duabus partibus ejusdem 
fundi percipei*e solitum. Minorem deinde filiam nuptui coUocasse 
in dimidia parte reliqui agri. Nee sic ex pristino reditu detrax- 
isse. Quod quid conjicit ? Nisi melius scilicet postea cultam esse 
tertiam illam fundi partem quamantea universam/' — (Columella, de. 
Re Rustic^ 1. iv. c. 3.) Nor is this more than a practical comment 
on the principle laid down by a much earlier agricultural writer, 
indeed the very earliest. extant: ^rUof iftiffv w^fii^. 



necastarf , in refadi^ ta die prtcdoe of diose^ coank 
tms, ivIkto ike ssnSest smr&ee sufficea to mstaiff 
tike latgest numbers^ and wliese, cansequaHtij^ tJie 
mogt pet feot syrtem of oiltwe necemaxilf preraiir* 

(8.) Doobtlesa the tittle state of LMca im tke most 
dmsfky populated iRdepeftdent district m the civSizei 
wovld/ aod as rack I have sefeded il;, wherewitk to 
coameiice this pmctical demoitstraitioii. Tfaere^ aere 
between thisee and four himdred inhahitants mi thB:^ 
sqnave mile tkrooghont. It was, even in Addison'* 
days^ the most thickly peopled state in Italy ';f 
aaady as the laws of nature hav^ eqnaliy operated- 
ev^ry where, and at all times, exc^wbere they have 
be^i widiirtood, ita conditicm corresponded. His 
description of it is as follows: '^It h very plfa^ 
satttt to see how the small territories of this Kttle> 
republic are ooltivated ta the best advantage, so tliat 
one cannot find the least ^ot of ground that is not 
msHle to Gontribate its ntinost to the ownen-^In alt 
the iiUiabtlants there appeals an^ air of cheeriiihiess 
BMAflknty, not ofibm to be met with^** Perhaps in 
may be nip^M>sed that Addison laitem nothing of? 
cultivation ; he conld not, of course, compare it with 
the present practice. A late writer, and one fiilly 
competent on this point, will dispose of litis object 
tion* '^ The little state of Lucca,!' Forsyth aays^ *' ia« 
so populous, that very few acres^^ and those subject 
to inundation, are allotted to each farmer in the fdsnn* 
Hence their superior skill in agiiculture and drain- 
ing ; hence that variety of crops is every enelosnre, 
which gives to the vale of Serchib the economy and 
* Addison, Italy, p. 399. ^ Ibid, p. 996. 
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ahowof ftbrgekilriiongardBtti/'. Wwlit^> 
catM fiw burge fiunoa m ^a conatrj payr dmr land*' 
loids lAe rest the Laodiese da? That rest is twoN 
tkivdi^ of the viicde pradace,, tog^her with other 
eiMMMnottS burdeaau The author I have jfmt quoted^ 
afitev bmging proofe. of tlte superiorifey of muuite 
oditt'ira(lio% from » vmiietj of quartora and differattt 
peiiadi^ expresees fab coavictioiis, ai* to the agrksaU 
inrtal.iliate of Italy,, wfakh affioida so gxeat a ^mrietji» 
aiB to its popalatkm aadthe she of ita fiurms^ m thoM 
iforda: ^' Every statei in vhb PaKimuLA is fiioh 

BUASTIVB, ea. OTHBaWISE, IN mOPtUlTXOK Tt> tut 
NWfBJTR DP FAEMSRS OK A 6IVBK SFACB CUT LAHP^ 

aauAi.LT 60OB^" Nor b. thia the opinioii c^ our 
awB eountrymen merely, but, as fisur aa I kawr,. of 
everjr vntell^ent foreigner who has wjdttsm on the 
soli^ct^ I irould request th^ wader to refer U» 
Stamoii&'s aocottat of the agrienhare cf Tuaoanj 
and sfcaU mxw only ^liote otte other author, who 
io&Hgmm hia readers that he did aottrMen^. Italy mt 
ovder bi speak of ita edifices, its cafeia^ or ila.BMaiftr* 
meutey hilt ta rekfe its. rural history, attd to describa 
htm its fields are cukivated, I mesA CbateanTieiix* 
To the whole work (^ this, higbl^r gilited wdter ] 
moat rofer; it will well repay the troubk of the 
perusal, by tl^ jJeamre as well as the instruction it 
mO afibrd* It establishesf^ as it respects thai most 
iutesestiag eouutry^ the fact,^ bey<md coutradictioiij 
l^t large farms, oi which there are mauy of a vast 
size iu Italy^ compared with-llie small ones, of which 
iMppily there, are mpre, invariably ex;hibit the most 

•^ Forsyth, Remarks on Italy, pp. 31, 32. • Ibid. 
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slovaotlyy impeifect, and improdnetive colthraitiaii?! 
while agriculture in detail is invariably crQwned;wit}i 
health, [llenty^ and happiness.. He notices that the. 
general custom in Italy is. to. give half the produce in 
kind as rent' : I again ask our large farmers if they 
could agree to this'? He gives it as his estitnal^^ 
that notwithstanding the density of the population df 
some of these rural districts where minute culttva- 
tipn>prevails> at least three-fourths of the produce is 
brought to market^ Is this surplus produce? i. 
wish I might quote from this, author more at large^ 
a» his evident knowledge of the subject would then 
give his deliberate opinion the greater weight*. 
** This system,'' he says, speaking of minute culture^. 
^^ possesses the advantage of bringing the greatest 
quantity of produce to market. I; make this asser^ 
tion in opposition to Arthur Young, who attributes, 
this advantage exclusively to large farms. But fram 
tiie accounts just presented, it is. evident^ in tii& 
first place> that the subdivision of the iarms increases 
at the same time tiie number of plantations, gardens^* 
and farm yards ; by which means abundance of minor 
produce is obtained which is lost upon a iai^e farm^ 
I am of opinion that not any country brings^ so large 
a proportion of its produce to market as Piedmont."- 
(The population in Piedmont is 222 on the square 
inile, in Great Britain 162.) *^ The number of fanass. 
in Piedmont is surprising, and yet this limited couun 

^ Chateauvieux, Description of the Rural Manners and Economy 
cjf Italy, pp. 65, 86, 88, 89, 90. • Ibid. pp. 4, .15, 32. 

* We learn from other quarters, that where the m^iairie system 
does not prevail, the rents of little farms, paid in money, would 
be here regarded as very high. — (Hallam, Letters froip Italy.) 

* Chateauvieux, Travels in Italy, &c. p* 8. 
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tiy. havlDg a great part of its sdfdkce occupied by 
ffiountaiiiB^ after satisfying its own wants^ supplies 
ik^ territory of Genoa, Nice, and even tlie port <rf 
Toidoti with com and cattle.** (Is there anything 
iathe way of " snrplas produce " like this, excepting 
tliB instance dF poor Ireland ?) '^ Without making 
an eicact cidculation, it is evident from, this statement 
tbat: there mint be a superfluity of produce in the 
eou^ry, which must be attributed to its rural ecor 
Bomy rather than to its direct fertility, for the average 
return of com in Pidlmont is not quite sii for one*,*' 
That economy he explains in one word — ^minute culti- 
vntisou; and adds, on this subject, '^tiie superiority 
o£ 1^ agriculture anfl riural economy beyond that of 
pediaps^ every other country, and the phenomena of 
ita great populatiori and extensive exportation of pro^ 
duoe, will no. loi^r appear extraordinary*.** The 
&ians of ,Tu«cany, he observes, are not n^orej than 
from three to ten acres, (paying one half t^e. prodqoe 
as^^rent): he dwells upon their extraordinary pr^diic* 
timiiefls, which he justly attributes tq the^thi^l^ly 
plmted! habitations ^ He notices most emphatically 
that /^ Italy suites the political ecpnpmidt with les^ 
sQDs of wisdom ^**>ours, however, would denominate all 
such* the ravings of foUy. He remarks upon the fatal 
dGfects of depopulation on the happiness and pro^- 
pesity, and especially ^he health of various part^ of the 
peninsula; the. latter he invariably connects with mi* 
nu;te cultivation*: that where the population disappears, 
the destruction of the class of consumers soon ruins 

' Chateau vieux, Description, &c. p* 8. 
»/6u/.p,lI. •/«(!. p. 32. *7Z«d.p.93. * /Wrf. p. 90. 

I 
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ia retam that of the producers; and coateasts thb 
state of things with those districts where numbers 
create plenty and prosperity ^ I wish I could 
insert his beautiful description of the reclamation of 
the marsh in the Val di Chiana^ consisting of about 
three thousand acres belonging to the religions order 
of St. Stephen. It seemed the most natural to throw 
the whole into one grand domain^ with a suitable man* 
^ion in the centre. But the Tuscans knew better 
than tfans to consign it to languor and inactivity. 
iTiey divided it into a number of small farms, ihc 
extraordinary productiveness of which (for he visited 
It in time of harvest), and the happy occupation of 
the numerous families, its inhfibitants^ he describes 
in a most pleasing manner. It just strikes me^ 
-diat, if the protestant order of St. Stephen's in this 
country would follow the example of the ItaHan one, 
and reclaim an Irish bog by way of trials and thus 
parcel it out amongst a number of meritorious inha- 
1)itantS| the experiment might be better worth ha-^ 
zarding, notwithstanding the uproar it would certainly 
create amongst the political economists^ than spend- 
ing ten times the sum in expatriating an equal 
number of the people*. But I must refrain from 
further quotation of this interesting author: every 
word of what he has written bears upon the arga<- 
ment in hand, and is the more valuable as proceeding 
from one whose business it was to make these ohs^- 
vations, ai^ evidently qualified for the task^ by a 
thorough acquaintance with agriculture^ theoretically 

^ Cbateauvieux, Travels, p. 50. 
• There would then be security for capital, rent, &c. 
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and practically. In a coniitcy the moat calculated of 
all others to pat the practice to the test^ in which 
every several district presented a demonstration of 
the principle^ he fonnd the anciient agricultural polity, 
which is that of nature and of providence^ fully justi- 
fied; and health, plenty^ and prosperity connected 
with the cultivation of the surface of the earthy in^ 
comparatively speaking, minute subdivisions. 

(9.) But of all the examples of successful cultiva- 
tion the world holds forth, at least in modern times, 
that of the Netherlands is unquestionably the most 
interesting and important. Little, it is true, has been 
written on agriculture by liie Flemings, its having 
been their policy, as it is thought, to conceal their 
superior georgics as much as possible ; but it has been 
know for centuries past, tiiat the modes of culture 
practised there have been superior to those of all other 
countries ; those who wished for ipiprovement in this 
most important branch of human industry, therefore, 
had to proceed thither, and personally observe their 
methods. This has been the practice with many for 
ages past, and hence the various essential improve- 
ments, whether in reference to the due and constant 
rotation of crops, the use of artificial grasses, the 
best stercoraceous 8ystem,~^in fact, all that conduces 
to successful forming have been successively intro« 
duced into other countries : in a word, Flanders has 
been the university of agriculture. No wonder is it, 
therefore, that, in so elaborate a work a? the Ency- 
dopeedia Britanniea, we are specially directed to the 
closest consideration of the agriculture of that country. 
I wish, in the article on general agriculture, the prac- 

12 
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tice of this particular district had not been too much 
lost sight of, in reference to the system of exteiusive 
farms ; my observations on the subject would then have 
been rendered unnecessary. It is unhappily other- 
wise. But, to quote from the Supplement ; in the arti- 
cle on the Netherlands, the subject is thus prefaced : 
" The agriculture of the Netherlands, which, even in 
the northern portion, that was formerly the Seven 
United Provinces, was more the foundation of its 

WEALTH THAN EITHER MANUFACTURES OR NAVIGATION^ 

deserves the most close examination ; and merits 
more detailed accounts than our limits will allow ^" 

That the agricultural economy of this country de« 
mands the deepest consideration, especially in these 
times and in this country^ in which so much is said 
about excessive population in reference to the means 
of subsistence, and (theoretically) about the principles 
of political economy, is manifest, for these important 
reasons: 

1. The kingdom of the Netherlands is the most 
densely peopled of any considerable country upon earth. 

2. Its soil, notwithstanding that its amazing pro- 
duce has been the means of spreading a very contrary 
notion, is, on the unanimous authority of all writers 
who have examined it, the reverse of prolific ; nay, 
compared with that of the surrounding countries, it is 
naturally untractable, sterile^ and bad^ 

« Encyc. Brit., Supplement, vol. vi. p. 66. 

" Abb6 Mann, on the Husbandry of the Netherlands, in Com- 
munications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 238. Baron de 
Foederis ; ibid. p. 247. PuflPendorf 's Introd. Hist. Europe, p. 261. 
Dr. Harte, Essays on Husbandry, pp. 69, 177. Louis Buonaparte, 
Ex-King of Holland, Historical Documents, &c., pp. 14, 16. Many 
others might be added. I shall thus sum up these au^orities : 
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3. That soil, though by no means nniversally cul* 
tivated, has sufficed to feed and maintain its immense 
populatipn, and perhaps in more comfortable circum- 
stances, generally speaking, than those of any other 
country ; and to sustain^ likewise, the poor^ and per- 
haps^ on the whole, quite as well as in England* 

4. The surplns produce (to Mfie the fashionable 
jlerra) , of the rural population must be very great, 
from the circumstance of so vast a number of the in- 
habitants living in the cities and towns of the king- 
dom ; but, to end all uncertainty as to estimates 
.founded on internal calculations,. — 

5. " No country in Europe provides from its' soil 
.so great a quantity of sustenance, not only for its in- 
.habitants, but so large a surplus of food for exporta- 
tion^ and such valuable commodities to exdbange for 
articlejs of foreign growth, as Flanders ^** 

6. So great has been that surplus, that it has of 
late occasioned considerable distress to the cultivators^ 
in that they have not been enabled to dispose of the 
whole of it elsewhere*; in the meantime, it is impor- 
tant to observe^ that they applied for and obtained 
protection against foreign competition in their own 
markets. " In the year 1824, they petitioned the king 
of the Netherlands, with a view to protection, to pro- 
hibit the importation of foreign grain ;*' but in lieu of 



«f The land of Flanders was not naturfilly fertile : on the contrary* 
the quality of it is such as merely to admit of fertilization, by a 
series of operations more or less expensive and laborious. Where 
cultivation has not been extended* the soil produces nothing but 
heath and fir." — (Encyc. Brit, Supplement, vol. vi. p. 86.) 

' Encyc. Brit., Sup., Netherlands, p. 68. 

' Jacob, Travels in Holland, &c. pp. 69, 70. 
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that he impotod) in anticipation^ an increase in the 
duty tipon it> after ^rardi^ confirmed by the legidlatore, 
amounting to font handled per cetttam^ compared wilb 
that fixed eight years before <. Our government ha9> 
of late years, been pursuing an opposite policy; how 
wisely, remains to be seen^ or rather is nOw becoming 
apparent. I think Mr. Jacob clearly points otit, In a 
book published but a little before his celebrated ^^ Re- 
port/' some cogent reasons, as yet Uilansw^^d^ why 
the british agrieulturist, compared vrith the Dutch, 
demands far greater protection*. 

I cannot forbear withdrawing the attention of the 
reader from the immediate object hi view, iti order to 
point out how sorry a figure the principle of popula- 
tion, which I am opposing ih this Work, cuts, in the 
▼ery arena where it ought to trintnph. Look at the 
Netherlands, the most densely peopled kingdom upon 
earth; and of which Mr. Malthns has somewhere 
said, or at least of Holland, that it does not keep up 
its numbers by procreation, but is the grave-yard of 
Germany ; poissessing a soil by no means fertile, nor 
yet wholly cultivated t*— have the tendencies and ratios 
which I shall not restate, having already had so often 
to repeat them, been niani^sted there ? Alas ! for 
the mingled folly and falsehood of such a state- 
ment : the distress, if, generally speaking, there be any, 
we are assured arises, not from over-population, but 
over-prodnetion*, an evil which the tme prindple of 

" Parliamentary Papers relative ta regulation's existing in foreigii 
countries in respect of the export and import of graitt, Feb. 19, 
1827,pp. 18, 19, 20. 

* Jacob, Travels in Holland, &c. p. 69, 

'/Wrf. pp. 8,47,52,70,&c. 
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humaQ increase will redress^ inste&d of aggravatiag, 
as some igli(i>rantly argue. 

(10.) To come^ then, to the immediate subject. 
Seeing theac facts, which are in themselves so impor- 
tant ftnd decisive, and sent, as we are, on all hands, 
to this interesting part of the world, in order to have, 
the clearest insight into the best methods of produc- 
tive agriculture : let us ask, what is the practice of 
the Netherlanders in regard of the size of farms ? It 
requires but little research to satisfy ourselves on this 
point. The farms, with hardly any exceptions, are 
universally small ; small, not merely in comparison 
with many which disgrace our present system, but 
with ours in former times, a generation or two ago, in 
the days of the honest yeomanry of England. Ii^ 
Arthur Young's Annals of- Agriculture, we see those 
consisting of thirty or forty acres spoken of as consi- 
derable ; there were many, it is observed, of greater 
extent, but then there were those which could not 
keep a horse, and where the whole business was exe- 
cuted by the spaded In some of the remoter and 
more sterile districts, larger tracts may be allowed 
to be in possession of the same individual; but 
even then, there are few farms which would be 
called large in England ; while, in the more fertile 
and best managed districts, the land is cultivated in 
very small allotments, almost universally', and these, 
it is observed, diminish in size as the country becomes 

' Young, Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. pp. 222 — 251. 

• Abb6 Mann, Communications to the Board, 5cc. vol.i. pp. 224, 
233, 245. Baron Poederle ; ibid. p. 252. Radclift 's Report 
on the Agriculture of Flanders, pp. 44, 92, 227. 
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richer* But^ as it is obvionsly imposdible for me to 
enter minutely into this branch of the subject, how* 
ever important, I will at once select the most produc* 
tive and best cultivated district of thia fruitful country 
by which to put the question to the test. The Abb6 
Mann, writing at a late period, says, ^^ The agrknl* 
ture of the Fays de Waes passes, without contestation, 
for the most complete and perfect in all the Netber^ 
lands ^" This district, Mr. Radcliff, in his '' Report 
of the Agricnltnre of Flanders,'" says, *^ is of merited 
celebrity, and obviously beautiful to the eye, in 
the garden-like appearance of its cultivation," exhi* 
biting an unrivalled unity of system and operation \ 
The major part of the farms, *^ in the country of Waes, 
which comprehends an extensive tract of Flanders, 
consist only of six or seven boniers, and many only 
of three or four'." " The bonier may be reckoned 
three English acres*;" consequently their size varies 
from about nine to eighteen acres. '^The farms 
beitig so very small, few horses are kept in the land of 
Waes ; the ground is chiefly worked with the spade 
and hoe^. All these contribute, together, to give a 

' Abb^ Mann, CommuDications, &c. rot. i. 

* Radcliff, Report of the Agric. of the Netherlands, p. 181. 
» Baron Foederis, Communications, &c. vol. i. p. 255, 

'* Abb6 Mann, Communications, dsc, p. 224. 

* It is a pleasing sight to observe a row, consisting of the cultiva- 
tor and his family, pursuing the system of spade husbandry, the 
lesser branches of it busy following the trenches^ and planting, 
sowing, or manuring; more pleasing still to observe the luxuriant 
produce with which this persevering industry is attended, and 
most gratifying of all to trace its effects to the comfort it bestows 
upon the cultivator, and the overflowing plenty it confers on the 
community. In these observations I draw no conclusions fa- 
vourable, or otherwise, to mere spade husbandry; but apply 
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richness and fertility to the soil of this tract, which 
surpasses almost what can be imagined. No spot lies 
uncultivated. Fallow ground is unknown K"" ^^ There 
are three crop» in two years ^'^ Another quotation^ 
&o^ the same aathority, is most interesting^ as illus- 
trative of the efiects of population on the quality of 
the land;^ as well as the condition of the people. . The 
Abb^Mann saySj ^^The original soil was pure sand^ 
and its present state' of fertility is owing to the great 
immb« of its industrious inhabitants, who cultivate 
a. few acres round their dwellings, of which, foi the 
most part, they are proprietors*/' Baron Foederis 
concurs in attributing the great fertility of this cele- 
bratedidistrict to its great population\ 
/ I must further remark, that this system of minute 
cultivation is not the result of accident, as is so often 
aUeged in reference to Ireland, but of . deliberate 
preference and choice. It has been the principle of 
Belgic legislation to encourage it^ ; ^* the government 
which has so much at heart all the minutest interests 
of agriculture V has '' passed ordinances in some 
provinces for restraining the extent of farms, and pre- 
scribing a division of those o£ too great extent'^;" 

tbem to the general argumeat ia favour of continuing the pre- 
sent small farm system where it still exists, and of returning to 
it, where it is practicable, without inflicting injury on individuals ; 
being convinced, to adopt the language of a very able and elegant 
writer on agriculture, that "smaller shares are more capable of ad- 
mitting a correct and accurate husbandry." — (^Harte*s Essays, p. 79.) 
' Abb^ Mann, Communications, &c., vol. i. p. 234. 

* Encyc. Brit., Supplement, vol. vi. p. 66. 

' Abb6 Mann, Communications, &c., vol. i. p. 234. 

* Baron Foederis, Communications, &c., vol. i. p. 247. 

* Abb4 Mann, Communications, &c., vol. i. p. 223. 

* Radcliff, Report on the A^ic. of Flanders, p. 66. 
^ Abbfe Mann, Communications, &c., vol. i. p. 223. 
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^^abd expressly prohibiting the letting farm^hoiiies 
fall to min^ without rebuilding them^ a thing many 
proprietors seek> for the sake of sparing the expense 
of rebuilding and repairs ^" This is a very difi^ent 
thing to government taxing the rebuilding of such, us 
some in our Emigration Comnuttee seem to propose^; 
It may. be thought, however^ that quoting legislatiTcr 
enactments carries but little weight to the argument, 
such beingnot always founded on the most enlightened 
principles ; but it must be observed that the govern-^ 
ment^ in thus acting, did not force, but follow public 
opinion; the superiority of small. £u'ms having been 
proved by all those who had^ in that country, directed 
their attention to the subject and Written upon it : ifi 
deferring to thek recorded opinions^ the legislature, 
therefore^, pursued an enlightened as well as liberal 
policy. I particulaiiy allude to the Abbe Mann^ 
whom our Bcmrd of Agriculture consulted on the 
husbandry of the Netherlands, which drew from Him 
that admirable memoir idready. qnoted: in which 
there is an allusion, in a note to his observations on 
this important subject (so the Board ccmfess it to be)» 
which, says thdr report, ^^ may be seen in the library 
of the British Museum ^ of the Rqyal Society, the 

* Abb^ Mann, Communications, vol. i. p. 224* 

• Emigration Report, third part, p. 323. 

' The board says, this work may be seen in the library of the 
British Museum. The difficulty, however, of obtaining access to 
that institution the writer of this has fully experienceo, but which 
he has only shared with others^ whose claims to admission to any 
national institution, where literature is professedly patronised,. are ' 
far greater than his. The regulations are doubtiess meant to 
sejcure the property of the establishment^ and are so far proper ; ^but 
it is doubtful whether they ans^^er that purpose; while they certainly 
operate to the exclusion of many who may live remote from the 
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Society of Antiquaries^ the Board of Longitade, &C« 
&C4" Ha{^y would it have beeft for the agricultural 
wotld^ if it bad been " seen*' in their publications ; but 
the fmndple it advocates did not coincide with the 
fadbionable and fatal practice they espoused^ founded 
mi a principle of selfishness^ as it regarded the clasd 
that had to determine a question which aiSected the 
haziness of thousands of families^ and supported by 
felae representations respecting the interest of thos^ 
who were to be annihilated^ as farmers^ in order to 
execute the design. And it has too well succeeded* 
We may, however^ still turn to the Netherknds, and 
see a better system yet remaining, where the farmsi 
on the general average^ are about the size of those 
little takes which have been wrested from the cottagers 
of Ikigtand, by the large monopolists^ under the pre^ 
tence^ forsooth^ that it injured the landlord, the culti<^ 
vator, and die public. These being all the parties 
cotktemedf it is worth while to examine these several 
alfegations> as if respects - the agricuhure of the 
Netherli^ds. 

As far as the landlord is concerned, this is stated to 
be the effect. **Tbe increase of popuktaon," says the 
Baron Poederife, *• sinee the peaee of 1749, has greatly 
diminished the size of fa^ms, as well in Hainaoh aft 
elsewhere*- (So it ought to have done every where, if 
feeling, policy, or common sense had been consulted.) 
*^ The proprietors^ in dividing their estates, hate almost 

metropolis, lihd who, consequently, hiive not Afi equal facility in 
obtaining th^ required itrttoduotion. He is bpnnd, however, to 
add, that nothing can exceed the attention of the officers, if by good 
<ihance k stranger^ residetit at s dittance from the capitali gain 
admission. 
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daubkd their value ; and Brabant has no occasion for 
ordinances to that effect. The states of the province, 
however, petitioned that the size of farms shoald be 
settled ^" That the smaller the farm is, the higher 
in proportion is the rent, is trae, not only there, 
but in every country^ in England certainly*, and espe«- 
cially in Ireland'. How then is it posfsible to suppose 
that small farms are otherwise than advantageous to 
landlords, more' especially in the latter country^ whefe 
the tenants constantly build for themselves? But to 
return to the Netherlands. 

What, is the effect, secondly, of this minuter system 
of cultivation on the occupiers ? We have beheld, in 
our country, tliat the monopolizingsystem, by depriving 
them of their farms, has made the little cultivators 
paupers ; there the contrary practice has . made them 
proprietors! Hence we are told: that ^^in Brabant 
there is hardly any such thing as itenants ; each farmer 
is a proprietor V* Even where this is not the case, 
the advantage of minute cultivation is still with the 
tenant. Low as produce is in the Netherlands, aad 
heavy as are the rents' and taxes ^, still an agriculturist 
of .the new school confesses that a Dutch boor, ;^th 
50 or 60 aares,.wiU ixianage to Uveas weU: or better 
than an English farmer with 200 acres^. But. to turn 
again to the Pays de Waes, the mpst correctly culti- 

' Baron Foederis, Communications, &c. 

* Complete English Fanner, p. 57. Farmer*s Letters, vol. i. pp. 
121, 122. De Re Rusticft, vol. ii. p. 296. 

' Reports on the State of Ireland, passim. 4th Report, Select 
Committee, pp. 413, 414, 415, 638. Ist Report, p. 50. 
^ Abb6 Mann, Communications, &c. vol. i. p. 227. 
"" Marshall's Travels through Holland, &c., vol. i. pp. 164, 174. 

• Ibid. p. 190. ' Ibid. p. 165. 
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vated district^ it may be presumed^ in.the world ; ^^ they 
cultivate a few acres round their dwelKugs/ of which 
they are for theonost part the proprietors ^" In 
Arthur Young's Annals of Agriculture^ where he has 
been recording the smallness of their farms, some of 
which ^^do not employ a horse, but are entirely culti-^ 
vated by the spade and the hoe/' the comment on 
this system, as it regards the cultivator, follows shortly 
afterwards ; and it is this : " Many there are who own 
the land they occupy. An incredible spirit of industry 
is manifested. Whoever is able purchases a nook 
where he can, where ma regna mdens miraturf and 
falls in love with independence." The population ir 
undoubtedly encouraged by such means ; but is it re- 
dundant in proportion to its increase? Let the same 
writer determine this point likewise : he says, ^'Consi- 
dering the population of Flanders^ the army receives 
from it very few mercenaries. Even the servantry" 
(mark this, ye advocates for overgrown monopolies) 
*'i& most of the Flemish towns is drawn from other 
countries^." And lastly^ '^ so great is every where the 
plenty, that after what is necessary for home consump- 
tion, you can scarcely name an article that is not 
exported, even raw flax, though linens here are the 
principal manufacture*." But I have already said 
enough on ^^ surplus produce/' and shall leave those to 
decide which is the happiest system, — this, or the one 
which does all in its power to render as many human 
beings as possible superfluous ; and, having been but 

^ Abb6 Mann, Memoir, &c. Communications to the Board of 
Agriculture, vol. i.' p. 234. 

• Young, Annals of Agriculture, vol. i. p. 227, note. 

* Ibid, p. 250. 
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too successful iu its attemptSy is now beginniiig to be 
bewildered haw to dispose of them* 

But the benefit of this minute* system of culture 
extends still lower, and indeed is universally felt. Its 
main principle being to employ human labour, instead 
of studying how to dispense with it, there is still room 
for a class of society in rank beiow these little culti^ 
vators. There are labourers in the Netherlanda, and 
if the reader had just risen from perusing the r^ort 
of the condition of agricultural labourers in this 
country S he would appreciate more fully some parts 
of the following picture, which I take from the last 
review, I believe, that has been taken of Flemish hus- 
bandry, and which is in the volume published by Mr. 
Raddtff, already frequently quoted. ^^Itis a pleasure to 
observe the laborious industry of the Flemish farmer, 
recruited by intervals of comfortable and decent 
refreshment; and not less agreeable to perceive die 
farm servants treated with kindness and respect* They 
uniformly dine with the fiirmer and his family, at a 
clean table cloth, well supplied with spoons, with four* 
pronged forks, and every thing necessary to theit con- 
venience. In Flanders the gentlemen are all farmers, 
but the farmers do not aspire to be gentlemen, and 
fheir servants fed the benefit. They partake with 
them a plentiful and orderly meal, Vhich varies ac* 
cordinjg to circumstances. Np farra^ is without a 
wellncnltivated garden, fiill of the best vegetables^ 
which all appear at his own table ; and apples are also 
introduced into their cookery. The farm servant par- 

* Report from the Select Committee on Labourers' Wages 
ordered to be printed 4th June, 1824. 
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takes of his master's fare, excepting id his refresh- 
ments of tea, coffee^ and beer. A peculiar deanliness 
prevails about all their habitations, and the decencies 
of the table for the labourers^ who sit down to a re*- 
gular table cloth, furnished moderately with knives, 
but abundantly with forks and spoons,, are uniformly 
observed. The labourer is in general very well able 
to suj^ort himself by his work : in a country where 
so much manual labour is required in weeding, the 
labourer's family is occupied pretty constantly insum^- 
iner ; and in winter they spin. Each day-labourer 

HAS, IN MOST CASES, A SMALL aUANTlTY OF LAND, 
FROM A ROOD TO HALF AN ACRE, FOR HIS OWN CULTI*- 

VATiON^" And this is afibrded to the labourer out of 
the minute farms of the Netherlands. Shame upon 
England, and upon many of its great proprietors and 
farmers! Mark the consequence! '^ In common 
times, a beggar is scarcely to be seen,, except in the 
towns, and but few tfa^re. In the country, habits of 
industry are kept up till health £siils, and, to meet the 
Infirmities of age, the poor possess a revenue firom 
pious donations " (long discouraged here, and even 
impeded by law, because we have poor laws), ^^ regu- 
lated by the government, and vested by them in com- 
missions, of which die mayors of the different com- 
munes are presidents respectively, in right of their 
office. The dothing of die peasantry is warm add 
comfortable: good shoes and stockings, and, fre- 
quently, gaiters of leather or stroi^g linen. Their 
-comfortable supply of linen is remarkable : there are 
few of the labouring classes without many changes. 
* Radcliff, Report on the Agriculture of Flanders, p. 266. 
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In riding, with a landed proprietor, through a part of 
the country in which his property was situated, a neat 
cottage presented itself; a clipped . hedge which sur- 
rounded the garden, covered with linen very white, 
suggested an inquiry ^ whether it did not belong to a 
washerwoman?' The answer was short: Mt was 
occupied by a labourer and bis family, and that the 
linen was all their own/ Any circumstance con- 
nected with the health, cleanliness and comfort of the 
lower classes is interesting, and to this of which we 
have been speaking, a particular degree of decency 
is attached. If the labourer is comfortable in point 
of apparel, the farm^er is still more so. With respect 
to the farm-house, the exterior is, for the most part, 
ornamented with creepers, or fruit-trees trained against 
the walls ; and within, the neatness which prevails is 
quite fascinating. Every article of furniture is po- 
lished, the service of pewter displays a peculiar bright- 
ness, and the tiled floor is purified with frequent 
ablutions. The cottage of the labourer, though not 
so well furnished, is as clean. • The Flemish farmer 
seldom amasses 'riches, but is rarely afilicted with 
poverty ; industry and frugality are his characteristics ; 
he never looks beyond the enjoyment of moderate 
comforts; abstains from spirituous liquors, however 
easily to be procured ; never exceeds his means ; pays 
his rent punctually, and, in case of emergency, haa. 
always somewhat to command beyond his necessary 
disbursements ^.'* 

I shall on]y quote another passage from this inte- 
resting anthor, which may leave more fully in the 
' Radcliff, Report, ^rc, pp. 459, 461. 
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reader's mind the advantages of minute cultivation^ 
reminding him that the same writer has stated^ in 
common with all others, the land of the country to be 
naturally the reverse of rich; in fact, a bad soil*/* 
Speaking of one of the departments, he says, ^^ there 
are 461,659 souls upon 302,235 hectares, which are 
equal to 746,521 English acres, being about five souls 
to eight English acres. But the population," he 
adds, *^ is much more dense in other districts j in that 
of Bruges alone^ at the rate of three souls to four 
acres ; and in that of Courtray, at the rate of onie to 
an English acre. Notwithstanding this, one-third of 
the produce of the land is annually exported! than 
which no circumstance can better mark the skill, the 
industry, and frugality of the Flemish tanner ^" 

(12.) In Great Britain, with all our boasted supe^ 
riority in the soil and size of farms, and in the 
implements of agriculture, there are about forty acres 
to every ten souls, or twenty acres, probably, to every 
family throughout. But, perhaps, the mountainpUB 
districts of the north may prevent the comparison 
from being allowed. Well, then, to take Ireland, 
probably the richest soil of any country of equsd 
extent in Europe, if not in the world, there are, 
including as before women and children in the cal- 
culation, nearly thirty acres for every ten persons : 
'£nglaiid and Wales have somewhat above. In a word, 
Irelaiid, in reference to its productive power, is 
Biiich the worst peopled of any of the grand divi- 
sions of the kingdom. 

And yet our Emigration Committee publish such a 

* Radcliff, Report, »c. p. 1. * Ibid. p. 271 . 

K 
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qucfition as this^ alluding to tbe snpiall occupiers:'^ 
<< Are you aware tbat the greater pcoportioD contiat of 
possessions not greater than a9 aqre of ground?** T9 
which Mr. Malthus replies affirmatively- Aa tb& is om 
of the pret€»)ded facts ou which the sch^aie of poblielj 
expajtriating a part of the peQple> and private}; 
clearing tham^ as it is terin^d, 13 evidently founded^ 
it beooiiaea necessary to examiof^ it ^M^h soma tittle 
attention* 

(13.) The last Irish oessus furnish^ us -mtb two 
•facta : one is> that the usual calculaticn of pers^M t^ 
a hmily is bettvwn. five 9»d sjw^ ; and the o^er^ that 
much the greater number of the entire po^mlatieMi 
are not employed as agricultnristSi^ immms by auch^ 
I presume occupiers, of land. Ift the iwumary of 
Ire}and> which is placed at tht co«filuaiQn ^ the 
Populatioa]^ Iletunis>the total number of persons occit- 
piedj excfofttve, of course^ of younig childr^.^ &o.^ is 
atated to be 8,83&,8l5i whrereof U138,0§9 wore 
engaged in agriculture ; 1,170,044: in trades^ in«m- 
iacturea^ and handierafts^ 1 and 528,702 in ocseupl^ 
lions different from the two foriMc clasaes*. la 
the statistical returns cS the barony of RathTiH}!* 
.being, I believe, Ae only part of Irdboid the aor^ey 
e£ whidi was completed, or, at leas% pmUasbed, 
agrembly to an order of the House o£ Commons^ in 
the year 1825^ we have some details mora, nufkutafy 
giv^ithap in the general census. Tliere we find It 
stated that the families average fiver amda halfpcnow 
nearly ; the number of souls 17,350 ; of whom &mtjh 

* Abstract of the Population of Ireland, Prelim. Obs. p. 6. 
» /Atd p. 37^ . 
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dgfct per cf Bt. o£ dm ^ploy^d .were agricixltnrista) 
ttsd fi£t7>twD per oe»t. eqgaged ia other pucsohs. The 
area of Ate baroBj^ in atalote acres, is 49^743, or 
rather above die average density of population 
tbroagbont the island thongh there is not what can 
be called a toEwn in die whole district. The nnmher 
g£ ferms id 1^538^ averaging;, eonaeqnendy,^ above 
diirtynaile acres eaidb. But the size of these vary as 
follows : there ace S73 under five acres, 288 between 
five and tefn,. or, to caklnhte in English meaaare^ 
e^htand sixteen; 341 between sixteen and thirty^ 
two; 288 between thirty-two and dghty-one; 49 
between eight j-one and 1^;: and 29^ upwards of 
162 acres each^ It is evident, from this statement^ 
that die greater proportion, of cnhrrators who are 
imt m possession of more tiban an acre of ground, 
must be sought for iir the first cla8s> and, as we find 
in the same document diat there are 516^frediolders 
4if 40r.:ea£h, we should not err much in assuming 
that number to be principally made i^ of those whom 
die qitestiooi pait: by the committee points at. But, 
to. allow the utlmost latitude to those who labour t« 
make out so ilt^oqg a case against die ffttle cukivators 
cf Iceland^ sqoposing we deduct, finr t^e fiirst 573, 
.two^ acres and a hadf of land each, there remains of 
land in the fiarony 48,313, to be divided amongst the 
ramainingr 995 farmers, leaving nearly fifty acres for 
each farm ; deducting, however, about eight per cent;, 
whid^ ^appears, is the proportion not at present euU 
^bmieA. This si|ze is evidently far hx^p than the 
average one ia the better parts of the Netherlands, 
^'Slstistiodl Returns, Baroc]!^ of RatbTiU j, p. 53*. 
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and is, as we observe, varied, from the smallest clas» 
up to those of a larger extent, in many instances, than 
the laws and customs of that country would allow. 
These gradations, however, have a most beneficial ten-- 
dency, affording to the meritorious the means of 
advancement in life, and that hope of it which is the 
mainspring of all human exertion. A system like this^ 
placed upon the basis of a labouring peasantry, who 
have themselves a little holding, and who, in addition 
to the employment it affords, would be fully engaged, 
if the possessorsof the soil were where they ought to 
be, Qeems to be that of the agriculture of the Netherr 
lands, upon, perhaps, a somewhat larger scale ; and a 
more beneficial or happy one cannot possibly be ima- 
gined. Wherever it is found connected with general 
suffering and distress, the cause of the latter ra not 
tol)e sought for in the size of fieums, and muist be 
remedied, if it is to be redressed, by very different 
means than clearing either them or the country of 
their inhabitants. 

I think the above calculations, taken from the ba- 
rony of Rathvilly, may be &id[y enough extended td 
all Ireland. Taking the rura] population at about 
five millions, which I should think too high a pro- 
portion of the whole, at least as far as can be judged 
from the face of the census, ' about 455,000 would be 
the number of farmers, supposing there were the same 
proportion in that occupation as in the barony of 
Rathvilly : of these again, perhaps 166;000 may be 
the little cottage cultivators before spoken of, to whom 
we allotted two and a half inst^d of a single acre of 
ground : the remainder, it will be found, would have 
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Upwards of forty acres of cultivated land each, inde- 
pendently of a share in the 4^900,000 acres which, it 
appears^ are in occupation at present (though not in a 
productive s^te), as they have now an annual value 
fixed upon them. This addition would average the 
iarms at nearly sixty acres each. But I am, however, 
persuaded this calculation is much underrated, as it is 
plain^ from the census, that the numher of the agri- 
culturists, as given abote, is e]i:aggerated. And as 
they have not, generally speaking, capital enough to 
cultivate farms of the average extent mentioned, nor 
ever will, while absenteeship and underletting prevails, 
4t follows that there, niust be many farms of a very 
great size in Ireland ; and such, however the fact 
IS kept out of sight, is positively the case, and to a 
lamentable extent. 

But . to lay no stress whatever upon the foregoing 
'calculations, as founded upon a particular district of 
Ireland^ whidbi I have not seen, and which may, for 
aught I know, be a coptrast to the rest ; and return- 
ing, iu' order to avoid all cavil whatsoever, to the 
naked fact: — there are in Ireland 6,801,821 persons : 
icalciilating that there are between five and six persoQS 
to every fitioiily ; and supposing that there were nei- 
ther town nor city in the whole island — that there were 
no manner of employment or pursuit but agriculture^ 
there are still ten acres of the most fertile land in the 
world to each family, one acre of which, we are as- 
sured on all hands, would far more than suffice for the 
sustenance of each, as they are content to live, and 
after all only two-thirds of the island is as yet under 
culture. 
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(14.) l!fo% m the ^U^i^rt on tiie Stat^ of Irehad^ 
there txxurs a de^^rifyti^lifi^ ]givea by an izitelU^iDl: wit- 
oesi^ of the condition of tii^ faribers^ not beiog^nHaiB&o 
turers, of Dolrnshii*^ (ode of th6 nwosit thidkly^tieripied 
counties in the country) who are in possestiaa txf aboiit 
this quantity of land^ ten acres* eacb^ ^n aa uvemgL 
But they are fairly dealt by, ii:nd hold directly £ro« 
the proprietors^; their situation, consequfendy^is tb^x 
they eat animal food'; buiM slated bouses^ ^a gteit 
distinction in Ireland) ; their fumitnre is decent and 
abundant^; and, finally, amny of them bate saved 
very considerable sums of money ^ As to the ht* 
bourers, they are re^esented to be in icegiilat ^la^ 
ployment^, and are paid in mobey^ In the cottntj 
of Do\m there are 367 spuis ob the squai^ iikM 
(English) ; in Galway, incontestibly die tnost wnstdied 
and least-poptdated part of Irdand, just istoe-tbird 
that number. It is etro^eous, then, to attribufce the 
misery and distress of Ireland to tbb d^sity of Jib 
population : the converse of this notion is trn^ of 
the country throughout, as will be shown h^re^ 
after. But to return to the fafmevs* The ^potaJboe 
system^^* therefore, is not chDir^abl^ tipon iiiarinage> 
nor population, nor small farms ; but upon abienteeisas^ 
its desertions, its wholesale iettings, its exrabltant^ 
indeed incredible, rents ; and the clearings and drivii^ 
it occasions ; and yet these last, imd emigration, arb 
reckoned the only remedied for tile sufiisrings of tiir 
people. 

' Report on the State of Ireland, 1825, First Part ; Mr. Hugh 
Wallace's (banker and solicitor) £videnoe, p. ISO. 

• Ibid. p. 148. ' Ibid. p. 150. * Ibid. p. 150. * /M,p. M9. 

• Ibid. pp. 1 50, p. 1 5 1 . ' Ibid. p. 1 49. • Ibid. p. 149. 
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: (I6») Bat thetiverage size of the fatms of Ireland^ Am 
wt have 8eeti> are necessaHly far greater thai! thi^e» 
To ascribe^ thl^refore^ its evils to a rediindant popu« 
}ati<m» in the proper 4ea4e of the term^ is as plain 
an iasnlt upon tnltbj, Ieis it would be to attribute 
those fdt genelrations ago^ wheu there were sixty 
iieres of land to every faniily^ to the sao^e act of Di* 
vine' Providence* Thea6 distresses will remsun tiU 
' theit* prime cause shall ceaike ; till they shdU be no 
loQgbr deselted and oppressed. They have^ alas! long 
been ^^ a people scattered and peeled ; aaeted out 
apd trodden underfoot ;" and it is not by burning their 
cottag^s> bad driving them into eitile^ that thjey ar^ 
to b6 relieved. In thB instance of the Netherlands 
h&s be^ii dhown the Condition in whith Ireland ulight 
Jiave been placed) had she been properly treated; the 
iHmdition to which she may yet attain^ if her wrougs 
are redressed, a^d she should no longer be the tributary 
:pf distant oppression ; but see her exattors chaingell 
for kind> bienev<>lent, and tesidept landlords* A lovely 
picttr^ rises in one*% imagination, in contemplatiug 
;wbat knight be the result ; it has been alrdady touchy 
.by her owii inimitable poiet^ when treating on the very 
.Sfnljgect^ in his Deserted Village ; the secret of the exqiii- 
%6tte pathos of which ib, i^impl]r, its ttutfa i and^ alas I k 
•baa the inspiration of prophecy ds well as of poetry^ But 
^r poets have sung, and our moralists pleaded in vain; 
even the soliemu denunciaticHis of our religion, in all 
instances the religion of benevolence^ and the assertdr 
of the rights of unprotected poverty, have been utterly 
disregarded. ^^ Woe unto them that join house to 
house, that lay field to field, till there be no place. 
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tbat they may be placed alone in llie'tnidst of the 
efuth !'' was the malediction of the subliniest of the 
prophets of Israel^ a fcountry thrice as densely peopled 
as Ireland, even on the authority of profane history ; 
and which, nevertheless, enjoyed the greatest abun-» 
dance in consequence of being guarded against rninoui 
monopolies by the sacred institutions of its God : I 
isay ruinous, for so they still are to thousands upba 
thousands of poor wretches who have been, and are 
about to become, their victims. One of the milder of 
the methods to get rid of the superfluous population 
of Ireland, is, I perceive, to impose a tax upon coi^ 
tage9 : Mr. Malthus is asked whether the legislature 
would be justified in some distinct measure of that 
kind ; to which he responds in the affirmative ^ The 
man, however, who shall make so nefarious a propo- 
sal, will be " distinct" enongh ; and should it be made 
and passed, it would require only a single clause to ren- 
der it palatable to the country at large, namely, that 
its proposers and abettors should be the sole gatherers 
of the impost ; it would be a disgrace to a civilized 
country to have to collect an' assessment, especially one 
of so equitable and merciful a nature, at the point of 
the bayonet. The consequences I do not mean to 
disguise, and I hope it will be deemed no greater 
offence to imagine the loss of a thousand political 
economists for the public good, than it is for Mr, 
Malthus to pronounce the demise of a thousand 
labourers in the same cause, as *^ a gain certainly*.** 

* Emigration Cpmroittee, Third Report, p. 321. - 

• Report of the Emigration Committee, Rev. T. R. Maltfaus's 
JSvidence, p, 314. 
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Ifot we are neither bf as in earnest : ^' Nd^ no^ iM 
do bnt jest, inurder in jest, no offence i' th' wdTM4 
{Pimrs the voiso7i into his eiir»\")— ^But, senooslyi a 
principle which can cbolly argnb, even ex hypothem!^ 
that putting oat of existence a thousand labourers^ 
wbnld be " certainly a gain" in any point of view, is 
one that is not likely to retnain a dead letter ; it will 
act as far as it dare : and. what sort of a figure does 
it cut. in the eye of philosophy, of philanthropy, of 
religion ? Every one of these thousand is as plainly 
isalled to fill th^ station he holds in creation as the 
pr<mdest mcMrtal in it; and notwithstanding he ii 
kudaciously told to the contrary, ^' he has2L right to be 
.where he is ^ ;" an infinitely wise Providence^ who 
jcaUed him into the world, has vbibly assigned him his 
place in it ; and to assert or act upon the contrary 
notion is unjust in the name -of humanity > and false 
in the oame of God ! 

^ Touching all subjects connected with human morals 

liud conduct, we may rest assured of every system, 

.whi<;h holds that we may do etil that good may come, 

thatits ^^ damnation is just." We are unfittedlby our 

very .nature for the regimen of any such princij^e^ 

being, on the one hand, too igndrant of future contin- 

g^cies, and, on the other, too partial in our mode of 

judging of them, were they known td ui^, to qualify us 

for this mode of determining- tl\e moral Quality of 

human actions. Hence we are favoured with far sureir 

guides, the feelings of humanity, and the dictates of 

religion ; and happily the experience of the human 

race has found these to be unerring. The more per^ 

.fectly they have been obeyed, either by individual^ qt 

' Hamlet. * Malthus, Essay on Pop., 4to, p. 531. 



oomiminiti!^^ the m^fe iiai||^y Md jKrodtH^cMiA hwe $Sl 
stoch pemaiieiitly beco&ie* But the rule &i politieal 
acoiioiay u founded on ignt^^fit sdAdb^ebs : it hai 
htea too long ^pt>lied txy Irdkiid^ abd we nee with whftf 
mcGens. IVy another t t'wtk the goMeti rtile~-Dd tb 
her M you Would h6 done by« Then Woidd there foe 
U resideiit ^tty, fair and moderate rent^^ general in« 
dttBtry^ gratefxd and gratified feelingii» obedi^ci^ to 
theiawa-^in a word^ a happy ^uid contented eountry^ 
vmilikig with univeriftal oullivation. Hiese wp^ld 
aaaurediy heal the breachea of that unhappy peo^e 
tfar better thaU the ef^tton of 4 '^ vaeuufii/' again t$ 
uise the current phrase of die day^ by desdation and 
destrncttoii. Hien^^ough h^raona should still ^^j^ow 
up as young plants^ aftd her daughters an the poUshed 
comers of the temple ; her gamers would be full 
and plenteous with all manner of store^ and her ah^p 
would bring forth by thousands and teu thounandk 
liica BhNnild there be no decay ^ uo breaking in> nor 
going out; no leading into captilvity"«^nd etnigratioA 
-^^^ no compkunhig in her streets/' In c6ntradietioik 
to the doctrine of aH the economiet^ upon earthy this hab 
been tbe case wherevi^ humiuti industry has beeU d^y 
Watered and ehefrished, and populatiou hks b^en allowiid 
tid proceed with those natural advantages wMeh thfe 
Deity evidently inteiided it should potaess iu its won^ 
der^wotidbg career, " Happy are the people Aat itrfe 
in such a case !'^ 

(1©») In dwelling upon tibe nefarious project df 
deating lands and destroying habitations^ perhaps 
«ome severity of language has been used, which I 
take the occasion to say I do not direct personally 
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agAiBBt tuck ^^odio mayhat^e thoaghtl^sidf^gfir^iniA 
tile phu:tiGe4 vofaejpfjii^Kgrl^amwiUi^ to hope^ and 
da iodeed bdieve^ faate taken so lingular a riew 
of th^ mbjee);^ as lo have o<ni»tiii&d it ifito benevo** 
lenoe, «nd liave acted upon it ^ith that feefing. Swk 
I liaye only to refer to the foregoing rtAt^ as the 
touchstone of their condoct, and ask tbem wbetiier^ 
were they the little cultivator^ they would like to te 
ejected from the home of their foliefathcrs^ sent forth 
with their families, whatever their age, as fugitives and 
vag«.bonds, irithout employment or prospect of atty^ 
and more unhappy than the beasts of the fidd &t tli« 
birdie of the air, not having where to lay their head ? 
As to the prime promoters of and actors in sudi pro^ 
ceedittgs, who glory in their shame, no language can 
Mfiic^iently e^resd the turpitude of their cotiduct t I 
tnh persuaded ttone can reach their feeUngs, othei«* 
wise I Would attempt to bring beftire th^r reeollectioft 
^ numerous train of victmis they have already sacri^- 
fieetf to tfaefr selfishness : the happiness they haye 
destroyed (for they are not uninformed thw happi- 
ness may reside in a cottage, and even preside over the 
{>ot!atoe meal to t^ich then: rapacity ^as reduced the 
inmates) i the misery they have created ; the pt^ma^^ 
ture deaths which have ensued, touching which St te 
for <3oi) to decide whether they will be held guiltlen^. 
I might summon from the gtate, ai^ witnesses agatMt 
them and theilr system, those who, eiAer ib the old 
Wodd or the new, have found that their aoie refuge 
dgakst both : nay, that (he sea might yield up of itift 
dead, the multitudes of such who have expired by th« 
sufibrings^ of their passage in escaping c^resaion, or 
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liy.>tlM*2ii^r^^ips they had afterwards to' encounter. 

But no ! with these^ ^iited^jglftnn^. is overpast." Let 

then the surviving and far more pitiable vicdmis of 

their pbliey.pass in melancholy array. before them; 

the Wrecks of human happiness, unutterably miserable 

both in appearance and reality, whose su£Perings every 

where excite the commisei'ation of . strangers, let 

these 

** Come like shadows and depart, : 

Show their eyes and grieve their heart r* 

3ut their eyes are perhaps in the ends of the earth ; 
and as to grieving their heart ! — 

' I have been often at a loss to explain satisfactorily 
to myself why we are invariably more aflPected by 
a single case of human misery,* than by a number of 
fcuch pressed at once upon our consideration; yet 
isuch, I fear, is the fact. Sure am I, at all events, that 
particular individual instances that could be adduced^ 
of the sufferings to which this driving system has led, 
fwould rouse the feelings of a humane reader far moce 
than any general representations upon the subject, 
liDwever just. My objection against the practice of 
i^ngrossing lands, from its very commencement^ and 
through every stage, is perhaps the stroiq^er, because 
J; have seen a few of its victims in this country, who^ 
from a station of modest frugality and comfort, have 
had to turn into the parish work-house, where they 
have lingered awhile, mourning over past days, and 
Bpent the clouded evening of life amongst strainers 
and profligates ; and under the protection of that 
amiable personage, the farmer of the poor ^ an officar 
fhat ought instantly to be put down- amongst ns b^ 
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law. But what is the condition of the eected Iridb 
tenant ? There is no employment for him to resort to, 
as is liappiiy oi^en the case here; that th4& abs^entee 
proprietors effectually prevent. There are no poor- 
laws, obliging the man who creates the misery to 
assist in mitigating it, otherwise he would frequently 
pause in his purpose: the law imposes no such duty upon 
him ; the very case we are contemplating shows tow 
perfectly he avails himself of the immunity, and it 
brands with falsehood and folly the perpetually repeated 
assurance, that private charity would fully compensate, 
and in a better mode, for the destruction of our public 
provision for the poori The desolate wretch is, there* 
fore, driven under such circumstances to desperation, 
and, connected with a multitude of others similarly 
treated, proceeds to those acts of violence, already 
noticed as so frequent in Ireland ; otherwise he resigns 
himself to his melancholy fate, and bears his sufferings 
in silence. I shall not speedily forget a persoii acci* 
dentally falling in with one of these, lying, where he 
passed, by the road side, with a female infant in his 
amis, both of them very destitute of raiment, and 
evidently suffering from want. He learnt, that he was 
one of those, that had been *^ cleared ;" his wife, how- 
ever, had died under the operation, and was, therefore, 
left in her natiye earth. He had no home, but was 
come to work in the harvest of England, and thought 
he could safely lay bis child in the field beside him, 
while he laboured. The story of his destruction is not 
easy to be forgotten, and the name, the sounding, 
patriotic, noble name,' connected with It, never. His 
present distress was relieved, and but moderately, and 
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ii; U m^ntsoned Opty to 4e3ci^ the agonj^ of gntitudbi 
wMih vbiqb be t^eeivrd tkfi alms, ajid. wlueb uuuie a 
m^ pOw^cfttl impresaiim aa to his vltoi midbopdeaa 
c|i?9titutbn^ than tbe distressing^ stoiy he liad tpkL 
Wherever he may be at this momeBt^ I had father he 
him tibaB hta oppressor ^ Otne sxv^ act aufficm to 
«K9ke ahumau moDster i a mudtitadeof theaif^^ poti*- 
tioal eeoiMimist. Had I been tikat groofe iwfiridn&l^ 
whoever was the promoter or the apologist, ot whatn 
tmt tJie temptatioii^ saither iiiask ta hasio qvenxdiedi 
tl]^ fiiea of those now desolate heartibs, where th^ 
hadloDg cheered and illuminated a eirde of the social 
i4rtflb8s, and a scene of human happiness^ in haw&vev 
lowly a i^pheiB ; or than ha^e demolishedthosehu^ibla 
abodes of pdsiee and love; my own paternal roof 
i^uid^h^ye £illen upcmand crashed me^ and the huasp 
of ISfefaaTfeheeomeexiltingiiished in my own bosons for 
ever !*t^^^ Yet Bnitns is^ ao. honourable man ; so are 
they ally all honourahla mea!^' 

I oannot impress too stftiongly^ npoai the reader^s 
somd the difference between, thia Kind of coadJinst iq 
Icedaud and in England; jn the^ fidrmer countfy it 
amounts tq nnniingled cmeky^ and bpfpressjbn ;> the 
•safferpra are expelled and done with for evirp'r in 

^ The lan^age of the Irisjimaa, culpable as it was, is not easj to 
be forgotten? " If there be a God, he cannot help but kill him i^ Only 
i^iagiqe^ loovinf multitude^l^i^ ^ering, ^ndthDi^&elifiig, mA tk^ 
insubordinations, and blood-sh.edding of Ireland i^ explaii^ed. 
*' ^ ^ The landlord in Irekind has greater power tba& in any otlisr 
4t^*B I kaow ; he is not boi^nd to pix>iiBCt th^ tei^int it| ewe of d«- 
tress or starvation, as he is in England, or in the countries, such as 
LivoBia and Genpany, wheve they cultivate the laad by predkbd 
flaa^es, pr u the uegro slwea in the Weat In^f at"— (MiiwteB of 
Evidence on the Disturbances^ &c, in Ireland ; A. Nimmo, Esq^, 
•p. 290.) 



lEingUod, however, tbe^ propri^tfif who so ij?t* kpaw« 
tbat tboae wbom 1^ expeU be has stiU to iwintuWi 
if they cmnot prpcuret oth/er ^mplpyme^t. 9i,t even 
this coD«ideratiQa cJoefi not fully absolve the l^ttfi? 
i«t halving ^opted tbe modem ^gricultiirfil poljoyt 
mocb privnte sutfi^riiig, nnd^ m I coate^dx pttb% 
diflt)cess» b9.ye h^t^n its resulta ; while th^ conUaty 
CMtducst is tb^t of undoubted ^ud iw^ife^t b^evor 
leme^ ragme^tiiig wd nwltiplyiog happine^ a^4 
iadep^dieiic0«. ^eDeyer it e:2QtQnds, So true ami 
iipp»^nt is tbi^^ that our great i^id jip4iiC^oqa m^mU^t^ 
Tftky, after enwneratiiig n^y aoM of be^^^oleaw 
which Aq pw^rietora of e^tajtea are caU^d npqfk to 
disehajrge^ particQlarise9 ^^tbe estebiishm^t offymir 
lies, wbiflb/' says he, '^ is oue of the noblest pnrppsj^ 
te which the rkb tod gr^t ca^ couvort tb^ir ^^d^Ar 
Hours, by.^<Kf^*' (not destroying) "Oott^ifeft, wd 
wwTxiN.a'' (not engrossing) " favms^'* 

(17.) I might here ag^^io plead tb^ ir^t^resto o( tb* 
ISngti^b; agricnltwists agaioist tbi^ notabto schema 
of tbimwig Ireland; by oimgraiion and piooppply, 
the objeet of wbj^h» however disgnised, ia to obtaip 
lor tbe pvopnetors; a still greater ^' awplus prodnce^J' 
which woiild be Imf^tably BOiiff^ into tbk Qf^iUitry.; 
but L forbear* In dosing n;y remaika upoii tbe 
|M»Terty and sufferings of Ireland^ a^ occasioned by 
ahsenteeabip^ and allits tmin of &tal and disgoaiing 
cohseqneDces, and the still mor^ revolting exppdient% 
whieb kseema bow tha&shion to reprint as thfe 
fole means, of serving that cbohtry, (cmtded. on the 
palpabte erroot of «]pposi»g that all the wrongs she 

^ Paley, Moral PhilM^ky, p. 1591 
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suffers spring from an overgrown population (an opi* 
nion founded in utter ignorance^ and^ indeed, in defi- 
ance of recorded facts); I would put a plain questimi 
or two. Is a system, which can only be supported 
by brute force, and is kept up by constant bloodshed** 
ding, to be perpetuated for ever ? Are we still to gai^ 
rison a defenceless country in behalf of those whose 
property was, generally speaking, originally conferred 
on the special cdnidition oi residence, but wh«e 
desertion occasions all the evils under which' she has 
groaned for centuries ? — property so treated, that it 
would not be worth a day's purchase were the propri- 
etors its sole protectors. But they are aware tibot 
their absence is balanced by the presence of a body 
of military and police, which enables them- to con- 
duet themselves with as little apprehension as remorse. 
The possessions pf the entire empire would be lost 
to their owners, were such conduct genial; and are 
these so meritorious a class, that their utmost de-< 
inands are to be extorted fro^ a distant and sufiering 
country, and themselves protected in the, open neg- 
lect, or rather audacious outrage, of all %bose duties^ 
on the due and reciprocal discharge bi w|;iieb. th^ 
w.hole frame of the social.system is founded ? If they 
persist in this course, let them do so^ but let it be 
at their proper peril ! Let them urge their, own 
i^laims, and defend their own outrages: the British 
soldier, who is ready to bleed in the battle in which 
his country's interest or honour is at stake, is too 
uoble a being, methinks, to be degraded virtually 
into the exactor of the enormous rents of the ab-* 
sentee, which his desertion often inpapacitates the 
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ivretched tenants from discbarging, or to ^^ clear** his 
estates of human beings^ when it may please him to 
litter the fiat from afar^ I say I would leave them 
to settle this as they could^ only that it would be 
practically diifi(;ult to sever their case from such as 
had . fair claims upon public protection. Methinks 
the indignation of many may be roused at this view 
of the subject, who may have, nevertheless, read with 
Ae utmost degree of composure, and indeed com- 
placency, the modem proposition of taking away 
the sole right of the poor to any portion of the 
property of the country, — ^a right confined in its exer« 
cise to seasons of personal destitution and distress s 
solemnly awarded by the legislature, and evidently 
conferred in Heu of a still more ancient 'and ample 
one ; a right which has been exercised for ages, and 
Confirmed by hundreds of acts of parliament ; and 
which has the sanction of natural justice, and the 
Commasids of God in its favour. Mr. Malthus calls 
afi intimation of thus sweeping away the *^ right of 
the poor,*' without any idea of offering the least equi- 
valent, or proposing any substitute, " fair notice/* 
No such measures are contemplated respecting the 
culpable class alluded to, though I dare say enough 
has been said to rouse the feelings of wealth and its 
panders, the political economists. I would protect 
6very man in the enjoyment of his just rights, but I 
Would discourage him in the perpetration of wrongs* 

' * This " has led to a great deal of misery; lately to murder, burn- 
ing of houses, and several other outrages ; and at Croom there was 
some difficulty in getting the tenants out, and the military were 
cibliged to be called in."— (Major-General R. Bourk, third Report, 
p. 313, 314.) 

L 
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One thing is certain, IreUnd is not to be treated a» 
it has been. Shonld it be conceived that too severe 
a view is taken, in the preceding pages,». of the conser 
qnences of absenteeship^ as occasioniing^ not only the 
distresses, but the disorders of Ireland, which are 
sd frequently occurring, and which are invariably at* 
tended With fatal consequences^ I must appeal tp the 
reports of the legislature on this sul^ect, and to the 
legal Authorities who have had to administer justice 
on occasion of the$e disturbances, and who hate 
gtven evidence on these afflicting subjects. The evila 
absenteeship inflicts have been often concealed; nevar 
exaggerated ^ 

§ IX. (1.) I have been upon a gloomy topic, and 
have dwelt the longer upon it from the hunible hope 
that something perhaps might be offered which niight 
assist in avertiog the fate which awaits many of 
our unhappy fellow-subjects in Ireland, if thie present 
schemes are put into execution. The next propbsi*'. 

* " The parts with which I am acquainted, the principal gentry 
nave deserted : they have become absentees, and I am stir&l ou^C 
hot to have omitted to enumerate that as a principal cause of the 
disorderly state of the disturbed counties, &c.*' — (John Lloyd, Esq., 
iergeant at law ; Minutes of Evidence, Housfe of Lords, p. 207.) . 
, ** As to the state of Ireland, any view I suggest would be inconj- 
plete, without stating the effects of absenteeship. My opinion id, 
that, independent of its abstraction from the country of samuch.<%f 
ks wealth, it produces great mischief to the whole frame of society ; 
in Ireland, I may say, there is tbe destitution, the Want, of a distinct 
dasa. In ordinary times the loss of influeQce and authority, and 
the control which belongs to education, to rank, and to property, 
must be deeply felt in any country : but when it becomes disturbed, 
I need not say that that which would form the barrier for the pro- 
tection of the peace, is lost in Ireland ; and I have now been admi- 
nistering the insurrection act in counties where the property of 
absentees is extensive.'*— (F. Blackburii, Esq., ibid, p. 8.) 
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tioa of the new school in her fkvoar, now about to 
be considered, is calculated, to. dissipate the melanr 
choly feelings wjiich may have been excited, and to 
change them into others of a risible natnre. It i$ 
to relieve Ireland by giving the people a taste for 
snperior living; and most assuredly. a more agreeable 
proposition was never made. A lesson more easy to 
tfeach^ or pleasing to learn^ was rarely propounded : 
few Irishmen are there that do not bid fair to be apt 
scholars at a very few lessons. The political quacks 
have for once hit upon a happy, and, I think, effica^ 
cious remedy; it only remains that they should furnish 
the materials of their prescription, and the cure would 
be certain. But, alas! instead of doing thus, our 
empirics and their confederates would only act as 
the political Dr. Snatchaways of Ireland ; they would 
tantalize the country with a sight of what they do 
not permit them to taste^ or, giving them a taste, they 
wonld n&t allow them a meal; merely enough to 
render the homely provision to which they are con-* 
demned still more unpalatable. Give the country the 
means of comfortable subsistence, and, rest assured, 
the "taste" for it will follow^ as a matter of course. 
But a taste of this nature, without the possibility of 
gratifying, it, instead of a blessing, would be the 
greatest curse to the people* Before the use of the 
potatoe was generally introduced, which now serves 
as a subject of ignorant declamation, we know that 
the population had as great a taste for, but as little a 
taste of, animal food, as they have at present ; pro- 
hably even leas. But the circumstances of the cbun-* 
try in regard to its exports, both at that period and 

L 2 
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the present^ fblly sbow to what it ia the spare diet of 
the Irish is owing.- If those who conceive this pro- 
position is worthy of consideration (and such appear 
to be namerous since the discovery was made by the 
great Ricardo), would please to turn their attention 
to the list of Irish exports, they will see, both by 
their nature and extent, that the means of comforta- 
ble subsistence are withdrawn ; their flour and wheat, 
their butter, and beef and pork, are demanded by 
these absentees, to distribute in foreign nations : they 
would then, one would think, see it their duty to 
exhort such to allow them a taste, rather than busy 
themselves in such a work of supererogation, as 
teaching the pooi* Irish to acquire one. But, no ; 
they have pronounced in effect that such remittances 
to absentee proprietors are not in the least detri- 
mental : merely a taste is what Ireland wants. I am, 
however, for giving this taste, and gratifying it ; 6rst, 
by inducing the absentee landlords to return to their 
property and country, and expend in Ireland the 
sums, or, in other words, catise the provisions to be 
enjoyed there which they are the direct means of 
causing to be transported, distributed, and consumed 
elsewhere : — secondly, by the return of such, giving 
a spur to every species of national industry, and by 
their example as proprietors, establishing a better 
system, as it respects their oppressed tenantry, and 
not being the first to ^^ squeeze their enormous rents 
out of the very blood, and vitals, atid clothes, and 
dwellings of their tenants, who live worsfe than Eng- 
lish beggars^" Another quotation this, of a century 
^ bean Swift, View of the State of Ireland, vol. vi. p. 159. 
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old» which may again jog the memory of those who, 
in ..do2&ing over these piages, may dream that the 
miseries of Ireland are doubtless owing to its six 
millions of inhabitants. 

These doctrines will, doubtless^ be very unpalatable 
and unpopular amongst those to whom they are 
addressed, while those for whose benefit they are 
solely intended will never hear of them. But, amidst 
the pure incense which political economy is breathing 
at the shrine of wealth, a puff like this can never be 
perceived, nor can one or two; discordant voices dis-* 
turb die interesting harmony of the orthodox and de-* 
voted worshippers. 

, (2.) But I must, in fairness, add^ in reference ta 
this proposition, that the. intention of its propoundera 
19 meant to work a cure for the sufferings of Ireland^ 
by giving her people a taste for good living in pre-* 
ference to matrimony; or, •practically speaking, to 
induce them to exchange chaste living for good 
eating. It is supposed that the progress of popula- 
tion would be thus checked, and the number of births 
diminished — a mistake attended to elsewhere. I shall 
now only observe, on this subject, that, before the, 
proposition can be entertained, it must be proved^ 
instead of asserted^ that the evils of Ireland arise from 
excessive numbers. This^ however, can never be 
done without disposing entirely of every period of its 
past history. I must again. repeat, that what Ireland 
now suffers is but the continuation of evils which 
were as deeply and universally felt when the popnla* 
tion was notoriously scanty. At present, indeed^ we 
are told that the Irish ^* propagate like brute beasts f 
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yrbUAi expression, if it mean that they do iiot regard 
the preventive check, is, I believe, pretty true, as it 
likewise would be if applied to almost every cooatrf. 
of Europe. But, in any other point of view, Ae aecosa* 
tion is probably more false as it regards fhem tlian 
aknost any other people npon earth ; whatever be tKeir 
national failings, promiscuous connexion betWeen the 
sexes is not one of them ; there is, protably, leas of 
improper intercourse before mairiage, and more 
fidelity afterwards, than in any other part of tire 
empire, or of the world. In the proper meaning of 
the term, the accusation is as false as it isr indecent ; 
the indignant Irish might well retort, upon a system' 
which thus insults them, charges fer more feul, 
though much less £ilse ; not, indeed, that it tsaciidE^ 
iis votaries to propagate like ^' brute heoBts^"^ butt^t, 
by inducing them to abstain from ** propagatioii/' it 
leads to vices of which* brute beasts are incapable, 
vices 

'* Most foul, stcange, and tttmataral T 

Even now " the infection works ;" I have seen several 
Works on the principle of population, in which the 
most disgusting expedients are darkly hinted at, or 
directly explained, as methods of repressing *^ the 
itvils it occasions.*' But these proofs of the iniqui- 
tous tendency of such a doctrine are redundant. Let 
the new school only discourage matrimony— that 
state which our religion solemnly pronounces as 
honourable in all, in whatever rank or station ^ and 
which the church, of Which some of our political 

' " Is not marriage honotirabk ia a beggay ?*'— S^lq?€orc. 
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moralists are ^liiiiiiters, expressly cdh holy^ and as 
plainly declares to be necesssury ; and not only uni-- 
vensial iieentioiisti^g 6f manners^ but other evils^ of a 
darker and more disgusting nature^ would follow of 
0#tir6e^ A world six thousand years old is no novice 
in these matter3^ and its history shows that, wherever 
and whenever marriage has been slighted, then and 
there have the foulest crimes been introduced and 
juractised with iiiipunity, whichi, as Gibbon himself 
^confesses, it was the glory of Christianity to re* 
jlress, and by restoring the dignity of tfac^t state. 
Again lower that dignity, declare marriage to 1)0 
^^ clearly an immoral act,'- without such and such 
prospects, and the consequences are certain ; the least 
fearfiil of which are that guilt and suffering which a 
gittieral coiruptidn of nianners would occasion. I 
(^ak warily ; iimtimerable authorities would sanction 
Qie in stating all J have said in far stronger terms^ 
The British legislature has proclaimed that ^ great 
£ind manifold incoiiveniences^ not to be namedy have 
followed of constrained celibacy;'' and, in the lan^^ 
guage of one of its greatest ornaments, in anticipating 
iill these hateful consequences^^I say, ^^ such would, 
and, in no long time, must be, the effect of attempting 
to forbid as a crime, and to soppress as an evil, tfayf 
<!U>m{nancl and blessing of Providence, — increase and 
multiply :" or, to use th$ language of a greater than 
Burke, " forbidding to marry is the doctrine of 
<levil8/' 

On the impolicy, the injustice, the cruelty, of 
^directly or indirectly discouraging marriage amongst 
iSie poor (a favourite idea with our modern eco* 
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noimstfi)^ as well as on the futility of all 'sock 
attempts^ I have spoken at large elsewhere, and shaH 
not^ therefore, enter at present on these importrait 
topics* 

(4.) But supposing our political economistsi could 
succeed in their endeavours regarding Ireland, and 
that the Irish, instead of ^* propagating like brute 
beasts,"" could be induced to propagate like angels, 
that is, not at all ; and that to remedy the consequeaee 
of such a state of voluntary . sterility, Providence 
should please to realize, in behalf of our Irish pro- 
prietors, the fable of Dean Swift's Stmldbrugs, and 
make a sufficient number of these unincumbered cnl* 
tivators immortal; is there, I would seriously ask 
those acquainted with the real state of things in Ire- 
land, the slightest ground to believe that the adyaur 
tage of such a change would not to the last farthing, 
and to the value of the minutest grain, find its way 
into the pockets of the landed proprietors, not in the 
least benefiting the cultivators, who would still be 
confined to the barest possible maintenance ? And 
what if it should please Providence to constitute at 
the same time the rest of mankind Struldbrugs, 
diminishing the mouths of the consumers of Irish 
produce just in the same proportion as the mouths c^ 
the producers, will the proposers of such a plan point 
out its benefit to either party ? 

^ X. (1.) The last proposition of some of our politi* 
cal projectors in favour of Ireland is whati have termed 
an ecclesiastical confiscation. In discussing this, I 
shall not say a word upon the much agitated question, 
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Cfttho£c ^nancipation^ further than to remark tliat it 

18 a measure perfectly dmtinct from any of the prbpo^ 

«itk>ns I shall bring forward in &Tonr of Ireland^ 

and as such I leave it to be argued on its own groands. 

It is one^ moreover, ^hich^ granting it all the impor«<> 

tance attached to it by its ablest advocates. Mis far 

short, even in promise^ of attempting that in behalf of 

tl^ country which ought to be accomplished, and with* 

tout delay* It is obvious that it could not have the 

effect of increasing the products of the soil, or of dis^ 

tributing them more plentifully amongst the popular 

ti^n. Privilq^es, however regulated, the exercise of 

which appertain practically only to the few, can never 

ieed a. starving people. Emancipation of another 

kind is what. Ireland must sooner or later obtain; 

^rhich J fear is too often lost sight of in the continued 

discussion of that question, or inteniionally made, by 

^ome engaged in it, the cover for the negligence or 

4>pp]ies8ion of those who are connected with Ireland, 

and with the wrongs of Ireland* But the farce of 

pitriotism cannot be carried on for ever, by means of 

a few cheap votes and declamations, sincere or other* 

WEise/ Such political pharisees, out of the luxuriant 

csrop of their liberality, may pay tithe of their mint 

and anise and cumin ; but they omit, in their treats 

ment of this unhappy people, the weightier; matters 

of the law of real patriotism, judgment, mercy, and 

truth* These observations, I repeat, have not the 

alightest reference to that question, and are even in 

strict accordance with the opinions ; of some of its 

warmest supporters* 

..:. The proposition to .which I allude is^the^cotifisca* 
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tiou of the property of die Irish ckurcfa^ which gome 
ave hc^nniog to faint at, if not proposer &n^ whkfa 
puny more secretly cherish as a cure for the suflferiiigs 
of Ireland^ or rather of ihe poor of Ireland. How 
ignorantly^ I ought perh^s rather to sayyhow selfishlyy 
snch reason, a very IHtLe examination wiU safllce to 
ihow. Deferring for a moment the consideration of 
the mode in which diat part of the cfanrdi rental 
vhidi consists of tither, is at present collected, IsbaH 
BOW .contend that^ 'while the ownership of siich pro<^ 
perty by the clergy is, generally speaking, no detrit 
tneat to the Irish cnltivalpr, supposing his landlord to 
bave a spark of honesty ^ it is^ on tiie other hand, an 
actual advantage to the country at l3rge,*'-«-asserti]aDs 
which perhaps may at first startle some, hut which ai^ 
nevertheless true. None can be so weak as to snp'^ 
pose, that wiere the tithes of Ireland abolished to^mor^ 
TOW, and all die glebe lands of the cbuiitry confiscated; 
llie spoil would be bestowed on the wretched mikiva* 
tors. However it should be di^osed of, they would havis 
no share ; and as surely as every landloni in the empire 
lets tithe^free land at apn^ortionably higher dite than 
titheaUe^ sotertainly woiddthe rent oftheiandtlntt 
exonerated be advanced to the full amount of the dif-- 
lerence; liay, J believe, frequiently for beyond thut 
amMnt ; the ecclesmstical pvopriefor generi^ consent- 
ing^ to accept much less ^ liis rij^ts, that is, hk prd^ 
portion of the property, tlvm the lay one does, or w<Mdd 
consent to do. It must be wdl known to every one, 
that a braneh of the Irish legislsuture passed long ago 
a resolution exonerating all the isian4 from agist- 
ment tithe ; ah Mt of audacious spoliation se)dom ex- 
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ampled, in the a4TantageB of which the little cidti<> 
vator nerer did nor^ ever will share : Uie Irish clergy, 
dierefore, who many o£ Aeaaa possess very little 
^d[)e, Vere tiurown solely on the tithe of the arable 
land for their 'suppfHrt Turning again to the barony 
of Bathvilly, I find that, jont of the 43,745 English 
acres, of which the barony coiisists, there are but sizfr^* 
five acres of glebe. I believe it ib reckoned one of 
tibe most fertile in the country :. the whole zppe»n 
to be titheable; the total amount of the tithes is 
if 3156. 9^. 7^d., or nearly fifteen-pence fiirthing per 
acre, or, as the report states it in Iririi measure,' 
two shillings and a halfjpemiy. Now as the aven^ 
produce of that quantity, in Winchester measure, 
throughout the island, is stated to be, €i£ wheat up-^ 
wards of thirty-three bushels ; of here, sixty-nine ; of 
badey, fifty*four ; of oats seventy-two, and upwards ) 
and of potatoes, more than 22,094 pounds, I leave 
the read^ to driw his own conclusions as to therapiH 
eity of the eeclesiastical proprietors* 

J&ut, if these fifteen pence an English acre,rQri dB 
tlie cultivated lands of Ireland, supposing tithes to 
aim>unt to that sum thn>ughoutVwere wrested firom 
^e incumbents; can any one, I repeat the questtoB5( 
be weak enough to suppose that it would Be presented 
to the occupier as a bonus ? Wealth Jbas aHntys ^ 
tenden^ey to Accumulate into large masses ; bat wfauift^: 
ever becime of these fractimis of it, we may be veryr 
caiadn diat none of them wotdd rest wilii the inmater 



:^I think the evidences, in some of the Reporta on Jreliuid» 
state the average as much lower where commutations have taken 
place. 
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df.the Irish cabin. In point of fact, too many^of the 
landlords of Ireland, and more especially the sub^ 
landlords^ the middlemen^ as they are called^ are so 
eager to wring all they can from the cultiratoris^ 
that the clergyman is often actually defraiuded of his 
maintenance, from the utter impossibility of the little 
tenant paying him his tithe*rent» after having satisfied 
the. larger exactions to which he is subject, and which 
are rarely mitigated. If a full and adequate allowance 
is not made, in respect to the tithe, I say the landlord; 
and not the clergyman, is the real oppressor, while 
the latter, in virtue of his equally legal and more an-^ 
ctent right, insists upon his income in the only way 
in. which he can obtain it. Perhaps a more flagrant 
instance of profound ignorance, or rather selfishness,- 
cannot.be imiagined, than that some of -the Irish propri** 
etors, a vast majority of whom are Protestants, and who, 
in most cases, received their estates for the verypur^ 
pofe of supporting that religion, should talk about the 
hardship of tithes,^ and not talk only, but throw the 
burden upon their poor Catholic tenants. Why, the 
titles of their own estates, in many cases, rest upon 
what they would fain represent as injustice and op-^ 
pression; they were, in very truth, bestowed for the 
purpose and on the condition of supporting the reli-- 
gion which they desert, as far as their personal presenile 
and influence goes, inveighing against parting with 
that small portion of them which was at the same 
time, reserved as a mdintenance for those who are to 
this hour discharging the duties imposed upon them 
in reference to it. Most of the property of Ireland is 
of this protestant pedigree, though some of it would 
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now, it seems, be very glad to bastardize its ancestry ; 
but it would be curious enough if such would plainly 
set forth the superior natnre of their claims, con-* 
trastedwith those of the ecclesiastical proprietors. . It 
would be unique^ as a legal as well as a moral demon- 
stration, to show that, whereas their title is in the fnll 
bloom and vigour of perpetual youth, that of these 
spiritual persons is actually become superannuated, 
and ought to be allowed to expire as soon as possible. 
If the large proprietors of Irish estates, or those who 
possess property transmitted through such, are. not 
tired of their titles and possessions^ it would be 
advisable in them to discuss th6 rightful claims to the 
ecclesiastical property of the country in a very dif- 
ferent spirit. 

(2.) But if the cultivators are not injured by eccle- 
siastical persons owning a part of the joint property 
of the country, excepting so far ad the lay proprietor 
is accessary to the abuse sometimes occasioned ; the 
public at large are highly benefited by the circum^ 
stance. The church property, were it seized. Would 
inevitably find its way into the possession of the 
great proprietoi's ; and of these, as certainly, a large 
l^oportion would be absentees, — causing another im« 
mense silmto be added to that which is at present 
abstracted from the country, and expended elsewhet'ei 
still increasing the evils of that absenteeism, which 16 
the curse of Ireland. 

(3.) Here, I am aware, I shall be answered, that 
the Irish clergy are many of them absentees. I meet 
the assertioii by a direct denial; and I do it on the 
authority of the. official returns^ relative to the clergy 
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of Ireland^ published by the'Honse of Commcins, in 
1824. These retums^.not having been dtlled for with 
any view to determining the point I am considering, 
nor being very unifonn as to the mode in which, they 
are drawn up, I am prevented from presenting a 
minute acccrant of the number of ecclesiastics absent 
from the country. From turnings however^ to those 
dioceses^ where the actual residrace of the clergy is 
particularized^ it is plain that such must be very 
few indeed. It does not appear to me that there 
are a dozen regularly residdat in England, nor half 
that number upon the Continent. Whether they 
reside on their respective livings, or supply their places 
by resident curates, it is wide of my purpose to inquire, 
but which it behoves, I think, some of those who 
make public statements on the subject, to examine 
into a little more narrowly, before they pronounce so 
calnmniously, as I fear they do, upon this subject. 

(4.) It may, therefore, be pronounced, that the 
clergy of Ireland are discharging their duty more 
completely and beneficially to the country, than any 
class of the gentry it contains, or rather that it ought 
to contain; for I prestime we may still venture td 
cafl men of their education, and connexions, and maur 
ners, g<ehtlemen. And their influence on society, not- 
withstanding it is grievously lessened by their being 
in great measure deserted by the laity of their own 
station, is still more beneficial even than the expendi<> 
ture of their whole income in the country. One of 
the government inspectors, on a late trying occasion. 
Major Woodward, having traversed nearly the whole 
of the most distressed districts of Ireland, thus ex- 
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presses himself: ^^I must,, as a publii? officer, w^ose 
ddties call him ibto close contact with them (the 
f^lergry) throughout th0 nfost remote; and (by all others 
of th6 higher classes) deserted parts of the kingdom^ 
declare^ in common justice, that, were it not for the 
residence and moral and political influence of the 
parochial clergy, every trace of refinement and civil- 
ization would disappear \'V But I shall pass over the 
advantage to erery Community of having persons dis- 
tributed through it, of extensive learning and liberal 
manners, and, above all, . of christian principles and 
demeanour,; whidh, notwithstanding the sneers with 
which the profession is often assailed, is its great 
and general characteriMiC ; and shall only fix upon 
their conduct in season^ of general distress, in- 
stancing, at present, that of the late &tal deaith 
9nd epidemic -r- a time, indeed, which put to the test 
the immeasurable distance between real and pretended 
patriotism^ At that period, when/ as its able and 
feeling historians record, the evils of th^ non-fresidence 
ef the proprietors was so deeply, felt^ die cd^duet of 
the clergy, both bishoj^s. and inferior orders, was 
beyond all praise ^ ; many of ihe latter, ive are iiiformed^ 
fell victims to the.dnrimitted disfcih^tge of their saored 
aittd benevolent duties ^ I trusty [such at least have 
expiated the ofiende of Having sab^iated upon a share 
of the landed property of the country, and a grievous 
one it is in the estimation of .many an absentee. 

* Major Woodward, Speech of Bishop of Limerick, p. 89. 

* Baker and Cheyne, Account of- the Fever iti Irdand, toL ii. pp. 
36,76, 100, 125, 138, 168, 338. 

» Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 76, 84, 89, 100, 101, 103, 105, 138, 336. 
\Ibid. vol. ii. p. 42. 
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(5.) I will not disguise^ that some of the preceding 
observations have been suggested to my mind^ by 
reading the attacks^ in both houses of Parliament, 
made upon the clergy, and especially the Irish clergy. 
One gentleman, if I remember right, selected the 
archiepiscopal see of Armagh as the subject matter of 
his declamation ; I shall make no allusion to the nature 
of his mis-statements, those I believe were sufficiently 
exposed at the time. I shall only take up that part 
of the question which I am discussing, namely, whether 
church property is not at present in far better hands, 
as it regards the interests of Ireland, and of the poor 
of Ireland especially, than it would be if some of our 
projectors had their way. I shall not attempt to flat- 
ter any living prelate^ though several of them are at this 
instant engaged in works of extensive benevolence, but> 
purposely taking the instance selected for the attack, 
shall quote Arthur Young's Tour in' Ireland, which 
now lies before me, in reference to that see. This is 
an extract from his journal : " Reached Armagh in 
the^Bvening: waited on the primate. July 23rd, his 
Grace rode out with me to Armagh, and showed me 
some of the noble and spirited works by which he has 
perfectly changed the face of the neighbourhood. 
The buildings he has erected in seven years^ que 
would suppose, without previous information, to be 
the work of an active life. A list of them will justify 
this observation. He has erected a very elejgant 
palace, ninety feet by sixty, and forty high, in which 
an unadorned simplicity reigns throughout.'' (This 
he describes at length and the noble view it commands.) 
*^The barracks were erected under his Grace's direc- 



tkifii, and fbrfti a ferp mi hd^sci^cf edifice. The 
sthdol k d building' of ednsiderabte e^tei^t^ atrd afrfmi- 
i«Wy Mlapfieilfoi' tb^ purpose, as taott amyetAtnt oik^ 
car tetter cdiirrlved i» n^mhete to be iStteH. There afe 
dpdrtmente £»* tbe msu^ef; ft scbooUr (XMb fif^y-six feet 
by twenty-eig^ht^ a large dihing-^roortl, atfd spadmfe aiiy 
doitnitomes^ with dl other neces^fies^ and a play- 
ground walled in ; the whole forming a handsome 
fraai: and attention having been paid to the rei^ideiice 
6i ffaettiwter (the ^la^y is ^400a yeai^)^ tbe school 
fl^ttvisAiei?^ and mnst ptd¥^' one df the gi'eatest adVan^ 
tage^to the eoikntry of anything thaft cdukl have becnf 
eil»bHi9hed. This edifiee is entirely af the primate's^ 
expcme. The chntcll itf ei^ect^ of ^hite stone, and 
fasvfilg al taU s^re makeir a Very agreeable object in a 
eoanitry where' chnithes'and spires do not abonnd ; M 
least SQish as are worlfh looking af. Three othet 
tfhnrdies^tfae primate hasf also bnilt^ and done consi*^ 
^eraUie reparation9to1&e cathedral. He has been thdi 
Aie^ne also of ejecting: a puWic init*mary, ^hich wa» 
biiilt by snbscription, contributing amply toit hini^etf< 
A public library he has erected at his own expense, 
given a large collection' of book^, and endbwed it* 
The room is excellently adapted^ fbrty-fiHre feet by 
twenty-^fi^e, and^agallery and^apartmentsrfor the libra* 
nan. He ha» fnrthto ot^amented the city with k 
market-hfouse and shambles,. and been the direct means 
(^ giving leases- npon^that condition) of almost n^sw 
hiiildmg the whole^plaee. He found it a nest of mnd 
oabiuft, and» wtil leavb ft a well^buiit city of slate^and 
stone. When it i^onsid^ed^that^iill this'bfts'beetl'don^ 
in the short space of seVeit or eight years; I should 

M 
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not be . accused of exaggeration if I said they were 
noble and spirited works^ even undertaken upon a. 
man's paternal estate ; but how much more then are. 
they worthy of praise, when executed^ not for bis own, 
posterity^ but for the public good." He mentions that, 
his Grace was engaged likewise in furthering agricul-. 
tural improvements ; into which subjects I shall not 
accompany him\ 

I leave it to the imagination to pourtray the activity, 
and plenty which revenues thus dispensed must diffuse 
through a country, independently of the permanent 
advantages . and embellishments they bestow* As to. 
those who hold property thus possessed^ to .be, nationr 
ally speaking, a nuisance, or that it would be far better 
in the hands of some .heartless absentee, let them 
enjoy their own opinions unmolested ; they are^ I un*- 
derstand, enough to keep each other in countenance^ 
nay, it is said their opinions are spreading — ^that they 
are the notions of great and influential men, as well 
as of learned lecturers and grave professors ; so that 
one is almost afraid, as Shakspeare has it, that '^this 
great lubber, the world, will prove a cockney." This 
lunacy, however, cannot long continue. 

(6.) In defending the revenues of the church of Ire* 
land, and the right of its clergy to the value of the 
tithes, not . only on principles of justice, but circum- 
stanced as property now is in that country, as a 
national good, I would by no means assert that the 
conti^uation of the system .of tithing is otherwise 
than bad and barbarous. I shall not touch upon the 
subject agriculturally ; its evils, in . disturbing the 
* Young, Tour in Ireland, pp. 103, 104. 
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proper rotation of crops, and, when gathered in kind^ 
in defrauding the land of its regular manure, and 
above all, in falling as a tax upon superior cultiva- 
tion, are sufficiently apparent ; but these form no 
reasons for the forfeiture, but for an equitable com- 
mutation of tithes. Let those who speak upon this 
subject, with other views, recollect that the system 
of collecting tithes in kind is but the continuation 
of the metairie system which once prevailed univer- 
sally, and still remains in some parts of France, and 
generally in Italy. The landlords in such case had 
usually the half, the clergyman a tenth of the pro- 
duce. It has been found far more convenient to both 
landlord and tenant to change this mode into the 
payment of a rent mutually agreed upon between 
the parties; but the share of the church has con- 
tinued to be estimated or taken upon the old prin- 
ciple, equally to the disadvantage and dissatisfaction 
of all concerned : it is, in fact, a relic of barbarism ; 
of a mode which was, perhaps, once necessary, on 
all hands, when coin was rare, and bargains conse- 
quently still continued to be made pretty much on 
the principle of barter. Even the revenues of the 
country, at least some of the most productive ones, 
continued, till within these few centuries past, to be 
paid in kind, particularly in wools. It is much to 
be regretted that, as money payments became practi- 
cable, and were adopted in almost all other cases ; so 
beneficial an alteration did not take place touching 
the revenues of the church : one which would have 
been demonstrably for the benefit of all parties, and 
more especially for the clergyman, who, I am per- 

M2 
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suaded^ notwithstandipg the outcry aga^uist hipi^ is 
the greatest saiFerer. Nothings, it appears to me, 
could be easier tljian a loeasure w^i^h would have 
the effect of ultimately expneratip^ all the land in 
the empire of tithes, and converting them into glebe, 
without any ^ompu^sory cl^us^s whatsoeveif ; though 
I see not why sucl^ mjght npt b^ reap;rted tP> W or<fer 
to carry into effect a regulation founded on impax* 
tial justice and reciprocal advantage. The ancient and 
benefi^cial feel^gs of reverence an4 afl^qt^n between 
the pastoi; and ]||iis people w:ould the^, be naturally 
ren,ewed|. Oj?i, the present siyste^, hoiirever, it iei 
^Imost impossible that the former sbpuld escape c^n* 
9,i^e, whaj(;^ver be his con^u/ft. 1^ l^e accepit les^ 
i^fLQ, his right, which h^ does in most instan<?es, still 
he, doe|^ not escape, i^ many c^^%^ the odium of 
being aa e^a9tor and^ oppres^i^ i^ that he taVes any-t 
tl^^. Ii|i|9)tead of the respect; a^^ji veneration with, 
w^ich, a. kind and, benpyolent lancUordr isf. e^er re-^ 
^rde4, 3fid which he wpuld 1;beii b^. enabled tjo 
becpme, 1^ i^ np^^ lpoked,uppn, a^t; bes$, l>pt as a sort 
of eccle9ia9t:ical, taix^gathei^ei; :, i^ay, I s^e io, l^e statis- 
tical account pi^ Bathvilly, tithe is classed ni}der the 
head of " lopal ta^at^on," inst;^ad p^^ui^d^r the column> 
pf rent ; a distinctipn apparently npA wifhput a dif- 
fe]rence> and possibly opp of the utmost^ practicajl 
impQr:tapcQ. If l^e, do not t2^e his tithes, in kind„ 
i^ the fear, t^a^he ip^y an^ thp l^npwledge that l^e 
can^ h^. beqoiiies a sti^xding object of dres^d-and dis- 
tru9j^. If^ I^e.do, he i^ h£|t^d ai^d.d^^fi^d. His^ minis- 
t^riid f|:|p9tio^s, af^e, in, the qieantiine, disliked apd; 
deserted, iind:l)|s o%;e, as wijU a^, hi? p^rsouj h^ld. 
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ifl dbHbmebeel imd from ithis stkte of things^ mitaj 
afe c6)i8Unt]y alienated fi&m the estabfisluneiit by 
tbe v^^ itieahS which^ Wk&et a better system, would 
incite tbigm t^ it^ tod {)rdttic>ie its interest and utility. 
No tei&t]forary contimultatiotiS^ as at t)resent> caii fully 
obviate these etib, mtich IfesS secdre the advantages 
proposed. That i^ genetal bfll should not have 
passed centuries agd> m facilitate the permanent 
commutation of titheii, H one df those hiany in- 
stances. that might be additefed which would almost 
tentpt one td believe that the management of the 
at£lairs of the church had been committed intb the 
hdnds of its aiemles. I c^ hiirdly see whd could have 
been its oppos^rSy or what Wefi^ the difficulties, beyond 
such as always attend the adjustment of sepiarate in- 
terest^ of considerable niaghitude. Sottie such bill 
might and oi^Ut still to be framed ; for it cannot 
be disguised that, owing to the system of manage- 
ment of estates in Ireland^ especially as so mhch is 
ittder ihe ^^care" of middlemen, the present mode 
of collebting tidies falb as a vei'y greai grievance oii 
the Httle Irish cnltitatoif ; and violent beats^ much 
bloodshed, and great distress, are constantly occa» 
sioned by it. Meantime^ as sh accelerator of sncfa 
an adjustment, the landlord sr6uld in alL cfASBs 

PAY THE VALUE Of THE TITHES TO TAE I^tUMBtNTj 

which tithes might be annually fiked at a reas6nable 
rMef^ cdeulated npd^ eitisting prices, but without 
rdferenee to the variation in the produce of the ac- 
tual tifbpi arid nieans might easily be adopted th 
secure both ^i^ai^ies frdm any material impositiob; 
(7.) 'Having ventured to llottdi upon the eccSles^- 
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astical property of Ireland^ I will just add^ that a 
TjBry beneficial arrangement^ of a nature purely pro- 
spective, and consequently not interfering with exist- 
ing rights^ might be made so as most essentially to 
serve the interests of the establishment and its mem- 
bers. If the leasehold system^ now absorbing so 
much of its income^ were gradually got rid of, reserv- 
ing at least what would be as ample a revenue for the 
purposes to which the whole is appropriated, as now 
enjoyed; and the surplus thus created were devoted 
to increasing the number of cures throughout the 
country, now so lamentably few, the advantages would 
be great. Who could be the objectors to such a pro- 
position, it is difficult to imagine ; certainly not the 
friends of the establishment. But I am wandering 
from the matters to which, in the outset, I purposed 
to confine myself, and to which I shall now return. 

§ XI. (1.) The preceding observations, whether in 
relation to the wrongs of Ireland, or, as I believe 
them to be, the fatal errors in the propositions of 
those who, there can be no. doubt, are anxious to re- 
medy them, might have been greatly multiplied; they 
have, however, been already extended to a far greater 
length than originally intended ; as it was less my ob- 
ject to write a treatise on the state and condition of 
Ireland, than to point out those circumstances ^which 
have caused it to become an apparent contradiction 
to the principle of population, ad already propounded. 
Having, however, insisted upon what I conceive to be 
the real source of the evils of that country, and ex- 
posed, as well as I l^ave been able, the inetficacyi and 
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indeed the perniciousness, of those remedies which 
are now so urgently proposed for their removal or 
relief, — it perhaps may be expected that I should give 
my ideas as to the methods proper to be adopted, in 
relation to that country; exposing, in turn, my views 
on this important matter to that examination to which 
I have so freely subjected those of others. 

It is an ancient, and, hitherto, not an exploded 
adage, that the knowledge of the disease is, in many 
cases, half the cure ; and if the view which I, or rather 
others infinitely better qualified to determine, have 
taken of the prime injury which Ireland sustains, be 
correct, then the remedy is at once suggested. If 
Ireland is impoverished, degraded, and distressed, by 
absenteeism, the cure for theise sufferings is doubtless 
the removal of their cause, or, if that cannot be en- 
tirely accomplished, by counteracting its effects as 
much as possible. 

(2.) There are some, however, so extremely tender 
upon this point, that they would consign a whole 
country to perpetual suffering, rather than take any 
measure whatsoever that should have the appearance 
of touching, ever so slightly, what they denominate 
the rights of private property. I shall not pause to 
argue with such ; their principles are utterly incon- 
sistent with the paramount rights and even duties of 
the legislature, and with the ultimate preservation of 
that property itself, about which they profess to be so 
anxious. This is a very common idea with those who, 
nevertheless, are not very adverse to sweeping away the 
rights of one or two entire classes of society at once, 
that is, if they think it to be for their interest. Such 
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I can assure that I feel as averse as any one ongbt to 
do^ from any measures which the most rigid principles 
of justice would discountenance^ and I would propose 
nothing that should be reasonably objected to, even 
by the parties themselyes interested. At all events^ 
the propositions I am about to submit ar^ of a far less 
onerous nature than many laws which have^ from tim^ 
to time, been passed on this subject, and greatly short 
of what government has, ^d at no very distant 
period, proposed, or that ^hich the pajrt^es tbemselv^ 
ought voluntarily to adopt. 

(3.) As to interfering at all^ it has been already hinted^ 
that the property possessed by these abseutees, if duly 
traced, will be found to have been conferred on the 
condition of personal residence, or what is ecjuivalent 
to it. llie more this matter is exami^^d,^ tbQ qlei^n^r 
will it appear. This was doubtless the view t^kfi^ of it 
by sundry monarchs, and by many paij^Uam^ilts. As 
early as the reign of Edward III., in 1368^ we find him 
stating, in an ordinance regarding Ireland^ tb^t '^plu* 
seures seigneuries et terres illoeques par noz di%z pro- 
geintours feurent done? & grantez a divers seigneurs 
et auters persones noz-foialt d'engleterre^ qi tieqr guer- 
dons avoient par leur coqtinuel demoeure surl^ur ditft 
seigneuries purreit sa^vement estre defendqz a tq\^ 
jours : et coment de long temps put pris lea isi^nea ^% 
profitz sans defens ou garde covenable y mjBttr^, si qi 
par leur defauts et non chaler sont leai ditz mats av9- 
nuz en perdition de la dite terre,|* &c.^ In the reign 
of Richard II. a law was passed, fipin^ absentees two* 

' Ai^thologia Hiberqict^; quoted, by Crok^r^p^ . 267, 26i8| note. 
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^lirds of their estates : a law which was agaw revired 

in that of Heorjr VIII.^; m, like all otthers of this 

stature^ the former had been evaded. la the ti^ie of 

James I., the eiitire lands of aU absentees were vested 

hi the crown\ In 171d, the Irish padiament taxed 

the pensions^ salaries. Set. of all absentees four shillings 

vx the ponnd^ which tax was afterwards repealed, not 

because the principle was disapproved ofi but became 

the dispensing power with which the crown was inrr 

vested had rendered it a nugatory measure. In 1773> 

even the government there was so impressed with the 

evils it occasioned, that a tax of two shillings in the 

ponnd was proposed on the real estates of all absei»« 

tees : the measure, however, was lost by a small ma** 

jority. Enough^ I think, has been advanced to sboW| 

that to legislate on this matt^ would be no innxn 

vation. 

§ XII. (L) The first proposition I venture to make 
is the following :— 

I would have the legislature pass a law, by which 
the great Bnglisb owners of Irish estates dioold be 
empowered to cut off the entail of their Irish pro^ 
perty,. in favour of the junior brandies of their fanily, 
on condition that tho^^e oia whose behalf it should be 
^one should be residei^ti^ m the countryy otherwise 
their iptorest^ thus created, to revert back to the bd* 
at law* For exaoo^l^ I would enable an EarlFil^ 
W|Uisw tO' will lua Imh property, under sueh limitut 

' LeTand', Hist, of IreVand, vol. n. p. 124. 
•/6ed. voLii. p. 468. 
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tion^ to one or more of his younger sons^ any legal 
obstacle to the contrary notwithstanding. 

(2.) When I first conceived this idea^ as an easy 
and natural remedy for that form of absenteeism 
which is the least^ if at all^ criminal, namely^ wbere 
the individual has property in both islands, concerning 
the mode of dealing with which case there has always 
been considerable difficulties expressed; 1 imagined 
it to have been an original thought, and one which 
would be hailed even by such absentees themselves, 
as affectionate fathers, and not very liable to ob- 
jection on the part of generous brothers. But I am 
happy to resign all claim to originality for the supe- 
rior gratification of being enabled to clothe the pro- 
position with the weight due to ancient and far better 
authority. I find that D^bbs, a true Irish patriot, 
mentioned so highly by Archbishop Boulter, and 
now so often referred to, proposed the same thing, 
under the name of what. he. calls an act of Gravel- 
kind, and with precisely the same object. 
> (3.) I can anticipate but one material objection to this 
proposition, and that wiU, after due examination, be sur- 
rendered, as founded in ignorance and error. It might 
be argued, were the theory of population I am op- 
posing true (indeed it is so asserted), that these noble 
estates, thus divided, would ultimately be parcelled 
out into insignificant shares, and the rank of the 
family at length lost by such an expedient. To this 
it might be answered, that the law of entail might be 
resumed, regarding estates when so divided, as strictly 
as had been the case before. But, independently of 
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tbxSi the objection is entirely iinaginary and fallacions. 
In allusion to the peerage^ I have already remarked 
that the tendency^ in great families in. possession of 
large properties, is not to undue multiplicaticH)^ but to 
extinction, and that to a very extraordinary degree. 
A striking proof of the practical errors into which 
the modem notion upon population betrays its 
adherents, has recently occurred in the arguments in 
the French chambers against their law of descent 
(something like our Kentish law of gavelkind), 
foimded on the geometric theory of human increase ; 
whereas, had the speakers adverted to the statistics 
of their country, they would have found that the 
births of France are fewer now than they were half 
a century ago, and that the increase of the inha- 
bitants is therefore solely attributable to the increased 
longevity of the country ; consequently, as far as the 
principle of population had to do with the matter, 
property there must have a tendency to accumu- 
lation, instead of division. At all events, as it 
respects the rank alluded to— the absentee owners of 
Irish possessions, nothing can be clearer than its 
constant tendency to diminish. One fact only will 
sufficiently confirm the interesting principle already 
alluded to on this point, audit is this: — since the 
Union, in so short a period as twenty*six years, 
thirty-two of the Irish peerages, existing at that time, 
have become extinct. 

. (4.) In following up this idea, three important 
ptOrties would be essential gainers. First, the. Irish 
nation, iji behalf of whom the proposition is made, 
amongst whom the income of such (which naturally 
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bdongs to them) wonld be i8i:{yeild^* Second^ the 
empire; which wotikl not then have to dnstain to 
many younger branches of noble and wealthy fktailfes^ 
as IB now the case. Thirds the individuals to Whotb 
such property would descend ;— while the very per- 
sons at whose apparent expense this benefiei^ll 
arrangement Would be eflfected, still ih possession df 
M that rank and aflluence could possibly bestow, 
wotdd be sufferers in imagination only ; nor even in 
imagination : for we may well believe that the gen©^ 
rous elder branches of these great families wdtild 
|)articipate in the satisfaction and pl^ai^ure #ith 
which such a regiilation #otild be regarded by everj*^^ 
parent worthy of the name. 

§ XIII. (1.) My ilext and far moi-e important 
fyrop^sitHm in favoui' of Ireland, is, that a refdrsifedt 
system of poor-lavTs should bef instahtly ^iMsbblished^ 
ftmnded upon the hun^atie |yrinciple> bilt atvoiding^^ the. 
errors, of those of England, in being mtife comf^M^y 
adapted to the altered dfctfnii^tttnees tif the iim^ i*^ 
diat fhere^ as here, v^ealth should be comp<^erf f# 
ilssbt destitute poyierty, in proportion to if 4 meotii^ f 
but that, dissimimikt to otn* practice, thatt assfjlfltitifd^ 
should, hi all ctcsesr, excepting in those* df adtiiat inca^^ 
pability frota age or disease, be eontaected ititU 
labour^ . - 

But, in making this proposition, it s^tttxA h^es^Hxf 
that I should' enter into a short defence of l&evp^- 
c^le, especially as it is so much assailed if otrf ^M-. 

' } This was not only the original law, but the early practice. — (Sec 
I&hoft''#GbuAt!^f Jnstid^fcMp. xx.y - 
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tibat ecoBomiats^ who unanimously and vehementlj 
resist its iDtroduction into Ireland, and who, however 
4ifering upon other points^ unite in their endeayonrs 
to yilify ihe national charity preparatory to its de- 
stiruction even here. Mr. Malthas speaks authorita- 
tively upon the occasion^ in that, as he soznewhere 
9ays» he has reflectedmuch upon the snhject : on that 
ground I may likewise clajini to be heard, as I have 
not opjy thought upon it through life, but have volun- 
tarily engaged m the duties the system imposes, as 
well as in those of other institutions in connexion 
with it; and have> come to a diametrically opposite 
Qonclusion : ncA maintaining thftt it ha9 not been 
^j^ed> is not abused, and will not in future be 
abused (foK against what institution^ however divine, 
j^ght not the same charge be urged? — could CJhris- 
ti^ity itsel£ stand the. tiest of such an unfeii: ordeal?) 
but contei]^d2ng that, in its principle, it is founded in 
justice and niQrcy, and that, in its operation, it is a 
tmiversal. benefit to thecon^munity. 

(2.) In proceeding, tberdbre, to a short: defiance of 
the systeni of a.tegal provision for the poor^ I sbaltnot 
occupy the entire limits to which i mean to restrict 
miysel^^ in. isef»ting the ohvibusli^ frivolous and fhlse 
ol^Qct^ons whii^ ara aot often uvged against it, and 
which sisrv^e to«psove^that it is unassailable excepting 
by < odious . misrapresaatations^ Always forgetting, or 
otherwise culpably misrepi^esonting the description of 
poverty and distress, to the relief of which so great 
a proportion of the sums rs^ised is appropriated ; 
many choose to regard the national charity as solely 
occupied in supporting and maintaining able-bodied 



L 
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and fiagitioas idleness ^ Any anthetidc list of tli6 
relieved will sufficiently anikwer all such persons*; 
meantime the character of the working classes of the 
people of England (a race with which the world had 
none of a similar rank to compare, notwithstanding 
the perpetual accusations against them) brands the 
accusation with falsehood ; while the institation itself^ 
both in its letter and spirit^ contradicts it. Pro- 
viding for those numerous cases which, in ev^ry pos- 
sible state of human society, must ever remain objects 
of charitable attention,— it is true it did hot leave out 
of its considelration that species of distress which the 
very history of the question shows has always existed-, 
and which, to the confusion of the system I am oppos- 
ing, has ever been found the most general when popu- 
lation has been the fewest, I mean the suffering occa- 
sioned by want of employment. Mr. Malthus asserts 
that such have no rightful claim to the *' smallest por- 
tion of food :" the institution in question maintains the 
contrary ; but in doing so, it prescribes that, in such 
cases, labour shall be connected with relief. This, 
whoever may declare it to be impracticable, is plainly 
otherwise, and has been so proved by whole com- 
munities and countries, for successive ages. Instead, 
therefore, of this institution being the cause of idle- 
ness, it is its cure, and is a simple and efiica- 
dous one, whenever properly administered. On the 
contrary, it is the system that is invariably acted 
upon, wherever this is found wanting, which is the 

" " Plundering the industrious to support the idle." — (Minutes of 
Evidence before the Lords, on the disturbances of Ireland, p. 315.) 

• See Sir Frederic Mortqn Eden's Hist, of the Poor, vols.- ii. and 
iii. passim. 
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patron of idleness and me^dicancy^ as will be observed 
hereafter. Conceding^ most fully, that relief to able-* 
bodied p^aup^s, unconnected with labour, is perni* 
cions in the extreme, I deny as strongly that such is. 
the principle of the system I am about to defend, or 
its necessary consequence in any instance. Labour 
is the physic of pauperism of this kind, which would, 
carry off its humours, and reduce it to a sound state, 
and prpportionably diminish the expense of its main- 
tenance. . As to the difficulty, or, as some allege, 
tike impossibility of employing the idle.poor, the case, 
I ^iepeat, is palpably otherwise. Even labour, wholly 
useless with regard to any intrinsic advantage to 
the public, would be invaluable in this view of 
the subject, and surely such might every where 
b^ created ^ But there is no need to fix upon any 
degrading and utterly useless employments. Human 
labour is, unquestionablyi too sacred an instrument 
to be thus disgraced ; far too valuable a talent thus 
to be squandered. It might and ought to be directed 
to objects of general interest and utility, which pre 
sent . themselves wherever we may be ; such as, pro- 
bably, individual enterprise will never attempt, ^bu^ 
which, for that very reason, it may be the more^ 
necessary that the public should accomplish. Vlfhat 



' The followinj^ quotation from Sir William Petty is not only in 
illustration of this point, but likewise incidentally shows that the 
want of labour is not peculiar to a crowded population, as some 
suppose, but rather to the contrary : " It is no matter if their la- 
bour," speaking of the idle poor, "be employed to build a useless 
pyramid upon Salisbury plaint — bring the stones at StQuehenge 
to Tower Hill, or the like ; for at worst this would inure their minds 
to discipline and obedience, and their bodies to a patient and pro- 
fitable labour when need shall require it." — (Polit. Anatomy, p. 16.) 
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would have been Mhievedy if fke nrnrn, often w&^9eAietk 
wasted in keeping the ^6or ta idleness, instead ot 
employing them, had been thxa direcfe*? What 
might still be the consequences^ if a better sicfaninis-> 
tration of the national charity were to prevsl^? A 
writer of celebrity in the last centnvy lasiiiented thi* 
HAlvet'sation of its fundis^ in a coontry where> h^ 
observed^ the labour of five hundred thousand incK-^ 
Tiduals, for fire hundred years, might be most l^d^n-^ 
tageously devoted to enterprises of uni^ersa} itM^ 
rest and ut^Kty. Minor olgects, however, sollbit a& 
attention m every direction; buf^ without suggesting 
such at present, or lAfe means- by which l&ey n»ghl 
be accomplished^, i wili content myself whh stating 
^at the advocates of the poar4aws are aB anxitaius asd 
tbeir impugners can be, that in all cases whet« f elief 
h- administered <m tjie ground of w^Lilt of wevk^ ft 
should; agreeably to* the ancient insf^tion^ be cou^ 
^d with bboup, under' these obviously neeesskfj^ 
regulations:*— Ifest, the employment ought td^ be sueh 
as not to* intierfere with the regular •'^market of Iwi 
hour;" and, secondly, its remuneration sfefOuid^ h6 
somewhat l^wer than- for that usually demanded^; 
and) moreover^, it^ should' be> generally speakings of 
a less desirable kind. Such a regulation would in* 
stantly reform pauperism, and obviate the objection 
to the entire system now so perpetudly urged; and 
at the same time would prevent the remedy from 
itself ever becoming an evil, as is too commonly the 
case* 

Under these regulations, then, notfaifag seems; td 
be dearer than the policy of this institution^ in 
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€vcty point of view, and especially in a great mann* 
facturing country, where machinery is daily multi- 
plying, and emplojrment in perpetual fluctuation. It 
equalizes the price and sustains the value of labour; 
and supports, in such sudden transitions, those masses 
of society which create, and consequently are essen- 
tial to^ national wealth: just as the cultivator in 
the inactive season, for — hiems ignava colono — care- 
fully preserves his team for future, use. Then, as to 
those who, even in a time of general activity, can- 
not sustain themselves, for such there have ever 
been, and will still continue to be, while human 
society endures, whatever be its form, — such as the 
infant orphan; the destitute widow; the impotent, 
whether of mind or body ; or those who, in the midst 
of their labours, are maimed by accidents, or arrested 
by sickness — stricken, as our ancestors eitpressed 
themselves, by the act of God! — is anything more 
reasonable than that wealth should support these in 
proportion to its superfluity? Is anything more 
necessary than such a law ? 

(3.) But it is said that the poor ought to save suf- 
ficient to maintain themselves, during all these fluctua- 
tions and sufferings, and in anticipation of them« 
Nothing, however, can equal the absurdity of such a 
proposition, notwithstanding the gravity with which 
it is propounded, and the constancy with which it is 
repeated. It is absurd^ because, first, of its utter im- 
possibility in most cases. How, for instance, is the 
desolate orphan to provide itself with this previous 
fuqd } How is the man just entered on his labours^ 
smitten with a lingering diseaise, or deprived of his 

N 
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limbs by the numerous ac^dents to which that labour 
exposes him^ to amass it? But I go further ; I totally 
deny the possibility^ in most cas^s^ even of those 
whose health and labour has been the least interrupted^ 
to do so : let those who have the face to propose it, 
turn to the condition of the agricultural labourer, and, 
very frequently, to that of the manufacturing one, and 
answer the question. As those misfortunes and cala- 
mities are incident to them all, but are not to be fore- 
seen by any, each must provide against the contingency 
personally and individually. Let the actuary then put 
himself to work, and calculate the fond that poverty 
must accumulate in order to free itself from the neces- 
sity of assistance on these emergencies, and arithme- 
tic, I think, will dispose of this class of objectors to the 
poor laws. TTie cash of the empire, were it all trans- 
mitted into the pockets of the poor, vmuld not suffice 
for this scheme of doing away with the necessity of 
the poor laws. At first sight it is plain enough that it 
would demand a capital of upwards of one hundred 
and forty millions, placed out in the savings banks, to 
meet the annual demand paid to the whole of the poor. 
But this is. a very superficial and inadequate view of 
the case; it supposes that the five or six millions now 
expended upon them should be equally distributed 
amongst, and borne by the whole number of the poor, 
as is now done amongst the wealthy ; whereas, as indi- 
viduals would then have to sustain themselves without 
assistance in any unforeseen suflerings that might beial 
them, it follows that every individual must save up, 
not only' his share of the average expense which is 
now incurred in behalf of his class, but that he should 
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provide against those more dUtreasiog and permabent 
afflictions to which all are liable^ at l^ast^ if he is to 
avoid that which he is to regard as a disgrace — assis- 
tance. At present the average annual ex;penditure 
on a pauper may amount to about six pounds : it is 
obvious, in the firat.place^ that the labouring class must 
eac^ of them provide a fund to meet this ; but this is 
not all : in the alphabet of pauperism, though on the 
average o£ the letters the sum mentioned may be that 
expended on each, yet it is certain that two or three 
of them may, apd do receive many times as much 
as that average i all of them must therefore provide 
agaiostthese more pressing, cases, none knowing where 
the lot will fall. .Oh this view of thejsubject (and its 
^tnass cannot he disputed), the savings of the po<n: 
ought to amount to at least a second national debt. The 
proposition is preposterous. It may be said, indeed, 
that throwing the poor on their own resources would 
greatly diminish this expense; so it might on the plan 
of beggary and starvation. There is no difficulty on that 
head, with some: but, conidistently with the dictates 
of justice and mercy, we deny that thee7q)ense ought 
to be materially reduced ; on the contrary, most writers 
•of real experience and humanity, from Sir W. Petty 
doim wards, have maintained. that it is. an item in the 
witional disbursements that stands in need, rather, of 
'being increased. Let any. one cast his eyes over Sir 
.Frederick Morton Edea's work on the poor, and see,, in 
the parochial retnms, in many of which the objects 
receiving reUef are described, and their ages .specified, 
and determine how many he could erase ! I am tempted 

N2 
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to give a list or two of these, bnt I sliall content my- 
self with referring to the entire work ^ 

But perhaps it may be replied, they might be 
in a club or friendly society, so as to obviate this ob« 
jection ; and this to as wide an extent as possible, is 
highly desirable, were those institutions placed under 
di£Ferent regulations to what they usually are at pre- 
sent; but even then, they never could become so 
comprehensive and universal as to supersede the ne* 
cessity for poor laws. But we may retort, on those 
who urge the foregoing proposition, the question — 
what do the poor laws form but a great national 
club, or, as our Saxon ancestors would have deno* 
minated it, a guild, to which all that are qualified 
contribute, in behalf of the distressed members? I 
early learnt this doctrine from a pauper who had 
in his better days kept his equipage, but who had 
lost his fortune by a generous act, which elevated 
his character as much as it depressed his condition: 
he disdained alms ; but he gratefully took the paro- 
chial pittance : " I have," said he, " paid largely to 
this national fund in my better days ; and in my turn 
I need its benefit and am not ashamed to receive it." 

But further : supposing the poor, I mean the labour- 
ing classes throughout the kingdom, were put upon 
this plan of universal saving ; if there be the least 
truth in true political economy (not the unintelligible, 
paradoxical, prophetic jai^on now so denominated, 
but that founded upon the just principles, sober sense, 

' See, in corroboration of this yiew of the subject, an able pam- 
phlet, by Mr. Rogers, of Sheffield ; who speaks as to the imprac* 
ticability of materially reducing the expense of sustaining the 
poor, from personal experience. 
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and sound experience of mankind,) were they for that 
purpose to diminish the expenses of their present mode 
of living, and instead of ^* wheat-bread eaters" become 
** potatoe eaters,** to take up the profound observation 
of our emigration report, — is it not evident that the 
remuneration of their labour would be diminished in 
precisely the same ratio ? I understand it to be a uni- 
versally acknowledged axiom^ that the wages of labour 
have a constant tendency to accommodate themselves 
to the actual average expenses of those rendering it. 
If there be the least truth in this, the proposal to the 
working classes, that they should diminish their daily 
expenditure, in order to save money, would only have 
the effect, if attended to universally, of diminishing the 
remuneration of their labour precisely in the same 
proportion as they had diminished their comforts. 
The fact is, that nothing but the spur of necessity oc^ 
casions the bulk of mankind to labour at all, and they 
only labour up to their necessity \ Poverty is the 
great weight which keeps the social machine going : 
remove that^ and the gilded hands would not long be 
seen to move aloft, nor the melodious chimes be heard 
again. Nothing on earth can be less philbsophtcal 
than the idea of making the whole of the labouring 
classes hoarders of money; meritorious instances of 
this kind occur, it is true, but it should be recollected 
that they can exist only as exceptions : but to render 
these general, were it possible, would obviously defeat 
the intended purpose, and derange the whole social 
sy^em. 

(4«) But allowing all these impossibilities to be sur- 
' Dr. FrankliD, Essays, vol. ii. p. 166. 
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mdunfed, fhat^ as the poor reduced their habits (tf 
Hving, their wages should still remain as they are^ and 
that they should individuidly be enabled to save^ so 
as to provfde against the misforttines to which afl 
are liable^ what would be the effect of this uni- 
vertal parsimony? This is 60 diffi'enlt question to 
Answer, by those who recollect that, with the excep- 
tion of, comparatively speaking, a small cla^^, the 
producers and the consumers are Reciprocally iden- 
tified. To realize the scheme of superseding the poor 
laws, and in a great measure private ctetrky, by this 
system of universal saving, the great mfass of the 
community must content theidselves with a grcatly- 
dnninished consumption, either of agricultural or iba- 
uufactured produce, or both. Surely no oire needs 
to be reminded of the instant and inevitable coMe^ 
quences of their doing either* Let them be reduced, 
as it respects their living, to Irish, or, if WIJ nwry 
credit Sir John Sinclair, to Sc(Ach fare ^ «nd wMt 
need is there for the produce of the pastufage of 
£ngland or Ireland, nine-fenths of which, at lea^, are 
consumed by those who, if put upoii Ais saving {>laif, 
must universally, or, not to speak in extremes, g^ 
nerally abstain? Then as it respects the manufaictttfes 
of the country, to ^hich, after all, the coffiimonalty of 
the realm are the maiil support ; if the d^mamd for 
clothes^ furniture, aAd evcary other tdnvenienct of life 
now enjoyed by them, ahd all the proddet ^ htufittA 

^ ^^ In Scotland the greater proportion of the labouring dasfites of 
the community, hardly ever taste animal food, but live upon por- 
ridge, bread, beer, and water*kail, as it is called.'' — (Sinclair's 
Code of Health and Longevity, p. 539.) : 
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fabomr^ should be greatly diminished^ and ccmsequeotLy 
so much fewer be manQfoctmred^ the result npmst be 
again equally fatal. A calculation in eviddnce of this 
might easily be made^ but it is unnecessary. Take 
the numhera of the class m question as low a^ you 
can, and make the diminution in their daily expendi-r 
ture as little as is consistent with the proposal^ and it 
will he instantly seen that» if this disinterested recom-* 
mendation of modem philanthropy could he carried 
into effect, a single year would throw millions out of 
employment, and consequently out of bvead ; and ruin, 
beyond all hope of recovery, the &iances of the 
country. You would have got rid of the poor laws, 
it is true ; but you would at the same time have deso^ 
l&ted your pasturea^closed your manufactof ies, emptied 
your exchequ^, and.spread universal idleness and beg* 
gary ; in a word, after you had robbeii the poor, you 
WouM become national bankrupts^ with the consak^ 
tion of having richly deserved your &te. 

(5.) But we have not yet quite done with this pro* 
position, that the poor should be compelled so to lay 
Qp against a time of sickness or distress,* or loss of 
employmait, or, lastly, old age, as not to bufden the 
public; or that they should otherwise be left to their 
&te under such circumsiances« Another remark will 
serve ta show the nature of this proposal, and, I hope, 
hold it up to the contempt and abhorrence it deserves. 
Po those who make it to the poor,, address it to the 
other and higher orders of society, where its adoption 
would be far more reasonable, practicable, and just? 
Have any of the political economists, who have uttered 
such vehement things against poverty in this particu- 
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lar, held forth that the ministers, the chancc^lon, the 
judges, and all other servants of the crown ;-^that a& 
public officers, civil, military^ or naval; — ^that all bishops 
and ministers of the church, of all orders and degrees ; 
I say, have they proposed, vrhen the health of these 
fails, or they have advanced far in years, so as to be 
no longer itdly capable of performing the dcdies of 
their several callings, that they shonld at once resign 
them, and give up their emoluments without any 
univalent, half-pay, pension, superannuated allow- 
ance, or consideration whatsoever ? Yet most of these 
have private fortunes, many of them ample ones; 
while the bounty of the country, in the mean time, 
enables them to put the saving plan into execution, 
without, in many instances, sacrificing an iota of their 
personal comforts. But, no: it is held quite proper 
that many of these should be continued in the enjoy- 
ment of their entire incomes till death, and that, 
under one denomination or another, nearly all the 
rest should have retiring allowances, amounting, on 
the whole, few as their numbers comparatively are, to 
millions. -Da prwtori; da deinde tribuno^y as of old; 
but that the wretched should receive anything, — that 
the poor worn-out hind, who has bad the misfortune 
to survive his strength, should have a morsel of the 
produce of those fields which he has tilled for half a 
century, — or that the cripple who has been maimed in 
some of the boasted manufactories of the country, 
should be allowed a few daily pence at the public 
cost;— this is the grievance, according to our poti^ 
tical economists! We are persuaded to use such 

' Sec Juvenal, sat. i. 
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far worse than a heathen poet recommemls that his 
comtrymen should treat a worn-out beast of burden: 

^^ Hone quoqui, ubi aut morbo gravis, ant jam Begnior annis, 
Pieficit, abde domOy neo turpi igaosce senectoe/' 

- I. would here guard myself against misrepresenW- 

lion; I would not have the public servants of the 

country deserted by a just and grateful people, and on 

this very ground I protest against the most essential, 

though the humblest of these, the poor wornrout 

labourer, being 

^« Deserted in his utmost need 
By those his former labours fed !" 

And nothing in this day is more astonishing than the 
constantly repeated exhortations that we should do 
so, even considered with a view, simply, to. their 
onfaimess. 

Cunning, Lord Bacon somewhere says, is left* 
banded wisdom; selfishness is^ I think, generally 
found to be folly; it is always founded on. injustice.. 
Let us, then, consult a di£Ferent guide ; the subject is 
very ancient, and one of universal interest, and we 
are not likely to understand it the. worse, if we take 
the lights of reason, religion, and experience in ex* 
amining it. 

(6.) In defending a legal provision for the destitute 
poor, whieh I take to be the principle of the poor laws 
of Ei^land, I argue, first, that it is agreeable to the. 
strictest justice, or, in other words,-— 

First, The poor have a right to relief founded in 
the nature of things. To prove this would, an age 
ago, have been deemed quite superfluous ; the new. 
school has, however, ventured to contradict this righty 
and in no very hesitating terms* Mr. Malthus, with 
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whott I have chiefly to da, asserted long ago^ that 
soch have ^^ no claimr of right to the smallest portion 
of /ood ;" and farther, that ^^ they have no business, to 
be where they are^ f' and, that he is consistent in his 
opinion^ his late evidence fidly shows. I shall argue 
the point with him in other words thao my owp^ m 
the powerful reasons adduced will then have the weight 
pf authorities which, on such a matter, it will require 
acme little effirentery to ccmtemn. 

Passing over heathen writers (many of whom have 
been very explicit upon this point) with this simple 
observation, that it seems strange that, in an argument 
in favour of the rights oi humanity^ a successful 
a]^eal might be made from the Christianity of the 
modern sch<>ol to tjbie Heathenifsm of the ancient one; 
I shall adduce the authority of those who have written 
ejq>reasly aa this point, since the establisluxfeent of the 
present stajbe of things,-*-'<»nifini]^ myself to a very 
few, but those of an ordor to whom numbers could 
add no additional wei^t. 

Groldus, speaking of libb right^ thiia e^^prasses hhn^ 
self: ^Let iis now see whether meni may not have 
a Ti^ to BtQOfy in ooxmnon, tl^ue things that are 
already become the properties of other persoas ;. whidb 
^fttestion will, at fi^it, seem strai^e^ since prc^perty 
dMms to have swaJk>wed up that r^ht, whicb one 
tmh may lay claim to^ in; oommou with the reit. But 
this is a mistake; fiv we must examine into tba 
designs and intentions of those: who first introduced 
these particular properties, which we may idoiagine tQ 
be such as deviated the least from natural justice. For, 
if even written, laws are always to be. explained in that 
• * MaUhus, Essay, p.53I« 
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sense which conies nearest ta common equity, much 
more customs, then, which are unconfined, and not 
at all chained down to the letter of the law. From 
whence it follows, that, in a case of absolute necessity, 
that former right of using things, as if they still re- 
mained in common, must revive and be in full force ^" 
He aftei^vards states, that " such a right is for thB 
preservation of natural equity, against the rigour and 
severity of property and dominion ;" but adds> that 
^ some precautions are to be regarded, lest this liberty 
should go too far," and points out the very mode otst 
law prescribes. The same profound author goes on 
•to say, that " this is a received opinion among divines^' 
(he' could not now so assert); and remarks, that, iti the 
original of government, there were some exceptions 
in eases of the like nature. *^ For," says he,. " if they, 
who were first concerned in that division of things 
we tio^ see, could b& asked their (pinions iii this 
iBatter, they would answer the same as we assert." 

PuflFendorf, in his Rights of Nature and of Nations> 
taJtes k tomewhkt different view of the sul^ct, but 
expresses hknsetf m still Wronger terms^ and more at 
large ; I must, however, (SonteM myself with merely 
referring to the sixth ch4pt^r of th^ secDtid bdc^ of 
Ifis wcfiH ^^ De jure et Jfavore nec^^itatis ;*' where the 
Teaidei'Will find thd subject aiB|)ly di$iGuss^d% 

' I shall otily quote dlfother foteigfi writer on tlie 
subjefct; Mpnfesq1liieii$ : ^^Tbesfat^," say»\^^ ''ow^# 
M ^terycitiiifen a eertaiA suhsisteiSicey a proper AouFBh^ 
ment, convenient clothing, and a kind of life not in- 

' Grotius, De Jure Bel. aic Pacis. L ii. c. ii. § 1, 2^ 
Fuffend(^f) Di$ Jute Nat. etOeut. 1. ii. cvi^ 4ta. Sean. 1672, 
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compatible with health.** Whenever it happens, that^ 
amongst the numeroos persons engaged in different 
branches of trade, some suffer, and he observes it is 
impossible it should be otherwise, he does not pro- 
nounce that such have no claim to the smallest portion 
of food ; but, on the contrary, '* C'est pour lors que 
r^tat a besoin d*apporter un prompt secours ^" 

Mr. Malthus is very witty on I'Abbe Raynal, for 
talking of "le droit de subsister," saying, that a man 
has just as good a right to live a hundred years*. 
His wit will, however, appear rather ridiculous, when 
transferred to our next authority. Locke says, 
* Reason tells us, that all men have a right to their 
subsistence; and, consequently, to meat and drink, 
and such other things as nature affords for their pre- 
servation. We ^'know," says he elsewhere, "that 
God has not left one man so to the mercy of another, 
that he may starve him if he please. God, the Lord 
and Father of all, has given no one of his children 
such a property in his peculiar portion of the things 
of this world, but that he has given his needy brother 
ia RIGHT to the surplusage of his goods, so that it can- 
not jwrfi/ be denied him when his pressing wants call 
for it*." Mr. Malthus, it is well known, has put a 
case or two, and hideous ones they are, and hideously 
determined*; so does this great writer, but he disposes 
of them very differently. " What," says he, ^^is to be 
done in this case ? I answer : the fundamental law of 
nature being, that all, as much as may be, should be 

* Montesquieu, De PEsprit des Loix» I. xxiii. ch.29. 
' Malthus, Essay on Population, p. 532. 
' Locke on Gov., book i. ch. iv. $ 42. * Malthus, p. 540, &c. 
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preserved, it follows, that if there be not enough f ally 
to satisfy both, — he that hath, and to spare, must 
remit something of his full satisfaction, and give way 
to the pressing and preferable right of those who are 
in danger to perish without it\" 

Blackstone, stating, under the head of rights of 
persons, the law authorizing the wretched and indi- 
gent to demand from the more opulent part of the 
community the necessaries of life, declares it to be 
"a provision, dictated by the principles of society'." 

Paley asserts the natural right of the poor to sub- 
sistence in the most explicit and forcible terms. I 
shall only quote a few words from him ; in which it 
will be seen how directly he contradicts our more 
modem jurist, who says the poor have ^^no claim as 
of right to the smallest portion of food :" he, on the 
contrary, asserts that ^^ the poor have a claim founded 
on the law of nature,'* and argues upon it at large, 
concluding thus : — " When, therefore, the partition 
of property is rigidly maintained against the claims of 
impotence or distress, it is maintained in opposition 
to the intention of those who made it, and to His 
who is the supreme proprietor of every thing, and who 
has filled the world with plenteousness, for the sus- 
tentation and comfort of all he sends into it ^" 

(7.) Secondly : the poor have a sacred claim to relief, 
founded on divine revelation. 

In the institutions of the Jewish legislator, which, 
as Montesquieu somewhere observes, were to the 

< Locke, Treatise on Government, book ii. p. 31 1. 
* Blackstone, Commentaries, book i. ch. i. p. 131. 
' Paley, Moral and Polit. Philosophy, book iii. chap. y. p 154. 
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Israelites positive lairs^ though we read them only s£s 
precepts, the legal provision for the poor hold^ a most 
conspicuous place, and has, probably, been the foun- 
dation of dll similar institutions throughout Chris- 
tendom. The tithe of every third year, stored for the 
purpose ^ ; the remnant of the crops of every year 
(fixed at oae-sixtieth pai't *) ; the share of the entire 
produce of every seventh year, independently of 
sundry other benevolent ordinances, of much import 
tance, made ip their bebdlf,— formed a provision for 
the poor of Israel which has as yet never been 
equalled in any country of the world. On the lowest 
possible computation, were that institution transfeired 
to England, it would treble the amount now raised 
amongst us. And this ample provision was carried 
into e£Fect and penally enforced^. Besides all this, it 
ought to be remembered that the fundamental insti- 
tutions of the Theocracy, such as the minute division 
of property, ^nd its restoration to the original owners, 
or their descendants, every fiftieth year, preserved, 
perhaps, a vaster mass of the population in equal and 
easy circumstances than was ever -the case with any 
other people. The learned Selden has written on the 
provision for the poor of Israel, and to him I must refer 
for further information on this interesting subject. I 
shall not, however, omit confronting by this divine insti- 
tution a modem objection to our own poor laws, and 
certainly the most absurd, notwithstanding its preva- 
lence, of any that has hitherto been advanced. It is now 

' Deut. XV. 28. Tobit, i. 8. Josephus, p. 349. 
• Selden, De Jure Nat. ct Gent., ch. vi. p. 692. 
. ^ Ibid., Synedr., lib, ii. ch. 13. n. 8. 
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Bald that a piibfic provision for thepoor is totally^ subver- 
sive of the very principle and nature of charity. Such 
might as well affirm that 'die voluntary inlfilment 
of those other duties of social or public life, which 
happen to be 'recognised and enjoined by law (and 
they are many), likewise loses all its value. But to 
the point. Is not voluntary charity connected with 
this public provision for the poor, in these sacred 
records? L«et those who doubt it, turn to the laW« 
and exhortations of Moses and the prophets, and 
they will soon be satisfied on this head. Notwith^ 
atanding the legal relief prescribed, still the duty of 
personal charity, the liberality with which it should 
be dispensed, and the generous feelings with which ite 
-exercise was to be accompanied, are solemnly dictated : 
^^.Thou shalt surely give him ; and thy heart shall not 
be grieved when thou givest nnto him : because that 
for this thing the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all 
thy works, and in all that thon pnttest thine hand 
anto. For the poor shall never cease out of the land. 
Therefore, I command thee saying ; Thou shalt open 
thine hand wide, to thy brother, to thy poor, and thy 
needy in the kind," (Dent. xv. 10, 11). 

I cannot retrain from going Anther into the sub* 
ject, asit respects the institutions of Moses. We have 
seen that the right of the poor and their business to 
-be where they were are there fully recognised : even 
the term itself is sanctioned in holy writ. And only 
9npposethat the Deity has the same merciful consi- 
deration for an Irishman as for an Israelite, and then 
some of the passages may, perhaps, be found striking. 
God is represented there as the bestower of this right. 
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** Behold^ God is mighty, and despiseth not any ; he 
is mighty in strength and wisdom : he giveth right ^ 
to the poor/' (Joh, xxxvi. 5, 6.) As the upholder of 
it ; ^^ The Lord will maintain the cause of the afflicted 
and the right of the poor/* (Ps. cxL 12.) As its 
awful vindicator : '^ Woe unto them that take away 
thie RIGHT of the poor;** (Isa. x. 2.) The foundation 
of this right is furthermore revealed to us; and an 
awful and unalienable one it is ! ^^ The land is min£» 
and ye are the the strangers and sojourners with me !7 
(Lev. XXV. 23.) On the sufficiency of Divine Provi- 
dence : " Thou, O God, hast prepared of thy bounty 
for the poor !" (Ps. Ixviii. 10.) On the feelings of 
human kindred : ** Thy poor brother !" (Deut, xv. 7.) 
On respect for human misery : ^^ Thou shalt not vex 
him ; thou shalt surely give him 1" (Deut. xv.) C^i 
the vicissitudes of human life : ^^ Love ye therefore 
the strangers, for ye were strangers!" (Deut. x. 19.) 
On the grateful remembrance of past mercies : ^^ It 
shall be for the stranger, for the fatherless and the 
widow ; and thou shalt remember that thou wert a 
bondman in the land of Egypt:" (Deut. xxiv. 21, 22.) 
On the certain prospect of human suffering : ^^ Blessed 
be the man that considereth the poor and needy: 
the Lord will deliver him in his time of trouble ; will 
preserve; will comfort; will strengthen him, when he 
lieth sick upon his bed/' (Ps. xli. 1—3.) It is guaran- 
teed by the promises of God : " For this thing the 
Lord thy God will bless thee:" (Deut. xv. 10.) By 

' That no false gloss is put upon the term right, see Schulteui, 
one of the most learned Hebraists of modem times, on ProverbSi 
lii. 27, p. 25- 
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his denanciations : '^ If thoa afflict them in any wUe, 
and they cry at all unto me, I will surely hear their 
cry ; and my wrath shall wax hot, and I will kill yoa 
with the sword^ and your wives shall be widows and 
your children fatherless !" (Exod. xxij. 23, 24.) It is 
further represented jas a right, for the neglect of which 
the observance of no other duties, however sacred, 
will atone : *^ Incense is an abomination to me ! 
Relieve the oppressed; judge the fatherless; plead for 
the widow I" (Isa. 1. 13, 17.) '' Is not this the fast 
that I have chosen ? — ^to deal thy bread to the hungry I 
and that thou bring the poor that are cast out, to thy 
house ! when thou seest the naked, that thou cover 
him ; and that thou hide not thyself from thine own 
flesh !" (Isa. Iviii. 6, 7.) And lastly, and above all, the 
Deity has connected this right of the poor with the 
highest and most distinguished attributes of His nature, 
and placed His pity for them amongst His brightest 
perfections and subliihest titles. '^ Sing unto God, sing 
praises to his name, extol him ths^ rideth upon the 
heavens, by his name Jah, and rejoice before him.-— 
A £sither to the fatherless, a judge of the widows, is 
God, in his holy habitation,'* (Ps. Ixviii. 4, 5.) Hear 
Moses's last, sublime description of him : *' The 
Lord your God is God of gods, and Lord of lords, 
a great God, a mighty and a terrible ! He doth exe- 
cute the judgment of the fatherless and widow, and 
loveth the stranger in giving him food and raiment ! 
Love ye therefore the strangers !** 

Institutions like these, and so guaranteed, had 
doubtless a wondeifbl effect on the people on whom 
they were imposed. We are told, now, that this 

O 
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care khd preservation 6f th^ poor wbiSHA ixketeMt 
population ; this, bowever^ was regarded by the di- 
vine philosopher and legislator of Israel as a signal 
mark of the divine Gomplac^ncy^ and exp^riedofe 
proved it such. Hence be escuhingly adds to the 
passage last' quoted ; ^* Thy fathers went dirwn into 
Egypt #ith threescore and ten persons, and now tke 
Lord thy Go]» hath made thee as the stars of heaven 
Ibr multitude !'• 

And can a question be started whether the Gfarw- 
tiau religion lessened the claims and rights of the 
poor, and relaxed the duty of attending to them ? or 
placed them upon a yet broader foundation, and 
fenced them round by the deepest motivies tl»Eit time 
or eternity could inspire ? It wonM be an itisidt 
Upon the spirit and letter of that religion to pursue 
iSuch an inquiry. Even BoKhgbr6ke saw dearly 
enbugli that '^general benevolence and univcfrsal ^heu- 
rity are the distinguishing badges of Obristianily^*' 
A regular provision for the poor was amtidgat 4fliive 
first of the apostolic institutions^, wa^ establislied 
wherever Christianity w^ib spread?, 4Etod tnfl oavte 
ceiase till its spirit shall be utterly estiingcusbed. 

in closiF^g these observations upon tiie 'saered 
right of the poor to relief, as fartlicar oonfirmed^by 
divine revelation, I must remark that tbia title does 
not rest upon the foundatioia of individual worthi* 
ness, nor, indeed ^ doea perisonal demerit abrogate it; 
though such circumstances may, properly enough, 

* Acts, V. 1 Cor. xvi. 2. ^ Cor. viii. Romarts, xv. 26. Gal. ii. 10. 

* Cornel. £p. ad Fab. ap. Euseb. lib. vi. c. 43. Chry^. Hoot. 67 ^ 
in Matth. See Bingham's Origines Ecclesiasticee, vol. ii. p. 286, 
vol. vii. p. 446. 
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he talcen into .due cpnsideratk^n In ita mimatmtioji. 
It is placed upcm a yery difi^af basis — upon human 
snffepiag, and the pleasurie of Goo that it should Jba 
relieve^- If there be one point more prereyooinfntly 
clear in oar religion than another, it is th^t ire ar^ 
totally inhibited from n^aking merit the sole passport 
to our mercy; the fonndation of tba modern code, 
fiyery prec^t touching this divine virtise instructs 
us to^e contrary^, and I defy those who Imld the 
opposite notion to produce o|ie in their favour. A 
feeling iksit has to be excited by some delicate senti-» 
mental touches, some Shandean scene, and is to be 
under the guardianship of woiidly policy, may be .the 
virtue of political economy ; but this fancy-charity has 
nothing in cmnmon with that disinterested, devoted^ 
unbounded benevolence, whieb, as Tertullian says, is 
the mark and brand of Christianity. Nor must I omit 
to add tjbat, agi^eably to this religion, the filings at 
the poor are no more to be insulted in relieving them 
:diaB are ijidkr wants to be neglected. Mr. Makbus 
may, indeed, say, that ^^ dependent poverty ought to 
be heid disgracrful? ;*' but to save it from that disgrace^ 
God has taken poverty wider his peculiar protection, 
and it remains so connected, in every form of religion, 
throughout the earth '. '^ Jesus Christ" (I quote from 
T4ttetson) ^^ehosetp be a beggar, that we, for his sake, 

» .1 ^hjall only refer to our Lord's sermon on the Mount, Matt. v. 
43-I48, Luke, vi. 33 — 35, &c., and to his parable of the Prodigal 
Son, in proof of this. Let those who choose preach. another gosr 
pel ; but it is not Christianity. 

• Malthus, p. 410. 

• Our Saxoa ancestors called the poor 50*^57 |?eapj:an, Gpdln pppr, 
Spelman, ConciL vol. i. p. 523. 

2 
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might not despise the pbwh** or, to me the langtia^ 
of another distingatshed prelate^ '^ ht seems studi^ 
odslj to haye bent his whole endeaTOun to Yindicate 
the honour of depressed humaiiity, to sopport its 
weakness^ to conntenance its wonts, to ennoble its 
misery^ and to dignify its disgrace'." 

Perhaps so much allusion to our religion and its 
sacred records, may appear very strange in a pam* 
phlet of the present day, and demand an excuse ; I 
will dierefore give one^ in the terms of the reverend 
expounders of our common law : ^* Christianity is 
part and parcel of the law of the land''^ It became 
more particularly so as bur immortal legislator, AUred, 
left it ; who embodied into his institutions the entire 
spirit, and much of the letter of those passages to 
which I have been iq>pealing; and with whom that 
enlarged and systematic chuity for which England 
has, happily, been long distinguished, first com*' 
menced. 

(8.) Lastly, than, I remark that th^ poor have 
a legal right to relief, and one that has been con* 
firmed by innumerable acts of parliament, attd en-* 
joyed by them for a succession of ages, and which^ 
when granted, was only a substitute for a fiir more 
ancient and ample provisiony of which they had 
been deprived. Mr. Malthas says that they have 
'^ no claim as of right ;" the constitution of the coun-^ 
try says (and here again I express myself in the 
wcHfds of Paley) that ^^the poor have the same right 
to that proportion of a man^s property that the laws 
assign them, that the man himself has to the remain- 

' Arbp. Tillotson, Sermons, p. 566. ' Bishop Hurd, SermoDS. 
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der^^' Tliat much ateeradon is requisite in the pr^ 
sent eode of our poor laws^ I freely admit ; not with 
a view to overreach the poor, or to serve ourselves j 
but with a view to benefit them. A plan to this effect 
I have long considered, and shall, I hope, be enabled 
to submit to the public ; the effect of which would 
indeed be a considerable diminution in the charge of 
their sustentation> though I trust the deserving part 
of them would be greatly benefited, and the rest 
not deserted. Oa this, however, I shall not at pre^ 
sent enter, further than to say that the departure 
iimn ihe original principle has been the great error, 
and its restoration and accommodation to the altered 
condition of the country the necessary remedy: con- 
nected with this, a system of assistances seems neces- 
sary and desirable^ which would likewise become 
distinctions to the meritorious, and which, without en* 
toiling on the country one farthing of expense^ would, 
by appealing to their best feelings, make our great 
national charity a mighty lever in raising the moral 
condition of the poor; instead of being, as it now some- 
times is, the means of its depression. But to return t 

(9.) If the poor have this right to assistance on the 
ground of natural justice, policy, and religion, it is no 
wonder that their systematic relief has been esta* 
blished in so many nations of the world ; for it is a 
great ndstake to suppose that such has been con- 
fined to this^ and one or two other countries. The 
former r^tsons were abundantly sufficient to intro^^ 
duce such a system into the free states of antiquity. 
In Greece, we know such to have been the case; la 

' Paley, Moral and Polit Philosophy, book iii. ch, 5, p. }63. 
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Athen^^ for iif stance ^ in Rhodes ^ ill St)arta, ih 
Crete\ in PhoMicia*, in aborts throughout the siMef 
generally*. In ancient Rome, the distributions were 
tarried to the most lavish extent, it does not, h<lw-^ 
fever, appear thfl[t slateij, ^en forming so nuniervm^ k 
hbdjy ^ere in6luded in thfese provision^ ; the hoBOQ^ 
bf stooping to the loMrest degltldMion of poverty mi 
tvretchedness Was reserved for thstt refigion» in wiii<A 
" Mercy and Truth haVe niet togeAeh** Under thfa 
religion, the vast endowmedts fd* the po6r Were, pet^ 
haps, carried to even a misthievdus length ; miA nfone 
can read of their magnitnde, and ihdiseriminate dh* 
tributions in Spaing in Italy ^ Naples ^ and elseUiiere^ 
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^ T*h6re was a poor law in Athens." (ttitford, vol. iii. p. 15.) 
Demosthenes says, — ^'' lofttead' of depriviag the pibor of ifrhol Ibe 
state bestows^ we ougKt, if there were fiot this provision, to find 
but some other means of ftii|)plyihg ibeir necessities/^ Beei t%^ 
whole of his fourth Philippic. Two oboli, at ieasi, besides othir 
largesses, were daily distributed to the poor, in Demosthenes's 
time, equal to half a bushel of whieat per week. (L^laiid's ti'ansfa- 
lion, vol. ii. p. 12.) See the beneficial efieot of this pr^visiout Iso^ 
crates, Orat. Areop. 8vo, Cantab, pp. 290, 291. 

* The RBodians laid it down as a maxim, that every man 'shSdidll 
work while he was able for his own maintenance, but should be as 
well maintained wWh he was no longer so, at the expense of the 
fitatei (Stmbon. Geog. lib. xivi p. 357. T; Liv. libi ilvifc) 

' In Crete^ Aristotle informs us, the poorest citizens were pro- 
vided for at the expense of the state ; in Sparta, howevfer, he says, 
those pSirtook of a like provision wh6 we're capable of bearing a 
proportion of the expense. (Re Repub. lib. iii, ; Dr. Gillies* Trans- 
lation, b. li., p. 112.) 

* Homer, Odys. lib. vi. 

• Demosthenes,. Philippic iv. Menander, Serm. 37. 

• ToWrisfeAd'i TVa^U «h S^ih. 

. ' Eustace; Classical Tour through Italy. Baretti, Aceoint of 
Manners and Custonas of Italyi vol. ii. p. lOO, Arthur Young\ 
Tf^veU in Ftftnice. Th^e chaHtWMe f&dti&ktitl^ lA the €9ty^ 
Milan alone amount to 3,000,000 livres (£87^500), Population 
126,000, (p. 645.) In Florence there are 37 hospitals and alms' 
licAises ; one of which has 70^000 etovns.yearl^ reveime* t!^ay% 
Ohsgrvations, &c., p. 325 ) 
feiitdce. Clasilcal Tour, &c. 



without fearing that mischiefs have been occasioned 
of a^ serious nature hj their lavish profusion. In 
Austria^ w^ hear of grei^t. exertions to sustain the 
poor, especially in Vienna S and other Catholic cities 
of Germany'. In Bavaria^ there are laws qbliging each 
community to maintain its own. poor^ In Protes- 
tant Germany they, are still better provided for*. The 
admirable plan by which this is accomplished in 
Hamburgh has long been befpre the British pnblic^. 
Nor is Rusfiia, whose thin population ope migh^t sup- 
pose would prevent the. establishment of any general 
plan in thi^ir favour^ without a regular system in fa- 
vour of the poor •. Of the humanity of Switzerland 
I need say nothing ; in addition to foundations, mag- 
nificent in relation to the people's numbers and their 
mea»s% ^ every Swiss," as every Englishman, *^ is a 
burgher somewhere, and has a rjgbt to assistance in 
his parish •." In Norway, though we are told by Mr. 
Malthus Inhere is no established provision for the 
poor*, we know to the contrary; there is one, adapted 

■ Reisbeck I Travels through Germany ; quoted in Collections Tor 
the PoQr, p. 79. 

* See an Account of the Method of Maintaining the Poor in 
Manheim, Este's Journey, p. 337. 

« Count Rumford, History of the Public Establishment for the 
poor in Bavaria, ch. i. 

* Render's Tour in Germany, p. 74. 

* Reports of the Society for bettering the condition of the Poor, 
Tol. ii, p. 39. 

* ** The aged and infirm are provided with food and raiment, and 
lodging, at the expense of the owner of the estate/'- — ^(Dr. Clarke, 
Travels in Russia.) As to others who may be in want, in many 
parts of the empire " there is a college of general provision in each 
government." — rTooke's Vieyir of the Russian Empire, vol. it. 
p. 131, &c.) The great charitable foundations in the cities need 
not be pointed out. 

' ' Stolberg, Travels, See, vol. n. pp. 137, 138. 

^Sismondi,Switzerland, vol. i. p. 45^. * Maltliui, Essay, p.£47. 
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to the condition of tke country, and the scanty and 
scattered state of its population. Dr. Clarke says, the 
paupers he saw there (and there were twelve hundred 
in the town of Trcmd^ cimsistmg of ten thousand inha^* 
bitants only) were provided for^ and s^parently better 
than in England \ Respecting Sweden^ I must direct 
the reader to the note below^ where he will s^ hovi^ 
safe it is to rely on Mr. Malthus's authority^ when ha 
speaks about the poor ; they are maintained^ and id^ 
most precisely in the same manner ^ in £iig]aiid*« 

* Dr. Clarke, 'travels in Scandinavia, p. 637. 

' Mr. Maltfaus speaks thus on Sweden, whose condition he pta^ 
fesses to have examined so closely, and consequently sa^s so much, 
about in his work: — ^' In Sweden, from the deaths, which are not 
anfrequently owing to the general failure of crops in an unpro* 
pitious climate, and the impossibility of great importations in a poor 
country, an attempt to establish a system of parochial relief, such 
as that in England, if it were not speedily abandoned, from Uie 
physical impossibility of executing it, would level the property of the 
kingdom from one end of it to the other, and convulse the social 
system in such a manner as absolutely to prevent it from recovering 
to its former state on the return of plenty," (p. 546.) It has been 
in the very same strain that he has been recently alarming the 
fears, and rousing the selfishness of the wealth of Ireland against 
the introduction of poor laws there. Now, what will the reader 
say, when he is mformed that, notwithstanding this ** physical 
impossibility," there are poor laws in Sweden? — and certainly, 
considering the means of the people, the principle is carried to a 
much greater extent even than in jSngland, for, in addition to the 
relief of the distressed, the education of the poor is secured, in their 
national institution. But I will give the facts in the language of a 
gentleman, who, like Mr. M. and his friends, was a literary traveller 
to the same country, and from the sister university. ^* The poor cot* 
tagers are not neglected by the government in point of education, 
nor in other respects sparingly supplied. Parochial schools are 
universally kept up, and there are few among the peasants but what 
are able to read iad write." — ^This is admirable; but it is to the 
following passage I particularly direct the reader^s attention* 
*< With regard to their maintenance when in distress, constant 
parochial aid is afforded, and a poor-house supported in every parish, ~ 
at the expense of a light rate upon the property of the wiealtbier 
inhabitants. The funds, moreover, arising from the charity boxes 
for gratuitous donations, are itk part destined to the same bene* 
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Bren in poor Iceland^ there is an adequate provi-* 
sion for the poor by law. la Flanders^ durongfaoot 
the rural parts^ there are permanent fiinds^ as well as 
eleemosynary foundations^ for the snstentation of the 
po<nr\ which accounts for the absence of beggary^ 
compared with France^ though the ktter has little 
more tlmn half the population; while in the great 
dties the provision is^ or at least was^ innnense^ Re^* 
garding Holland, to which the former country is now 
united, under the common appellation of the Nether- 
lands, nothing, I presume, need be said in praise of 
their kind, constant, and unwearied attention to aU 
their poor ^; it has long been the theme of universal 

volent purpose ; a (listribqtion of their receipts is made to a certaiQ 
number of out-pensioners, as well as the inmates of the poor-house, 
who are generally portioned in four classes: the sick; the 
aged ; those who have large families, and those who are helpless 
from extreme poverty." (Journal of a Tour through Sweden, dec. in 
1813, and 1814, by F. T. James, Esq., p. 105.) The charity of 
Sweden, from its metropolis* to its humblest village t, has long beea 
noticed. And I must add that such misrepresentations as the fsre* 
going, representing Sweden as destitute of parochial relief, with 
Sie intention of disparaging our own system, are most reprehensible. 
I rc^et to say 1 shall have to present numerous instanoes of tliip 
nature, and of a still more glaring character, in other sections of die 
work of which this forms a part. 

.^ Radcliff, Report on the Agric.of Flanders, p. 256. Este, 
Journey, &c. p. 78. 

* Radclif, Report on the Agric. of Fhmders, p. 256. Ray, Ob^ 
serrations, &c. p. 52. 

' Este, Journey, &c.,pp. 78, 83. Thicknesse, Journey through the 
Pais-bas* 

^ Mu Malthas, having^ denied that England either can or onghl 
to sustain her poor, assigns three reasons why HoUapd has beea 
iiUe to do so : these are ^' her extensive foreign trade, ber numerous 
colonial emigrations, compared with the smallness of her territory | 
and, lastly, the extreme unhealthiness of the country, occasioning 
a much ffreater average mortality than common in other alatee,^ 
(p. 546.) Respecting the two first reasons, they are not **" very 
peciUiar circumstances;^'' as compared with England, her foreign 

* Calteau, View of SwcdeD, p. 202. t Bowen^ Geo>giaphy^ voL i. p* 995.^ 
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admiretkuL At to the oatore ai tlieir laws/ in fe^ 
fcrence ta &ia great obyect, Dr* Macfarlan says^ ^^from 
a review of the Dotdi poov laws and Rgulatioos, it 
does not appear tluit tfaey ate materiadly d]fff8ri9iit> 
to^nrownV^ 

' On tbns examining idie different states of Barope, 
it will be fonnd^ that the expense of maintakiing the 
poor in olfaev conniries is, on the aggregate, and i» 
proportion to their means^ ofiten greater than here ; 
while the superiorfty of our eystem, with the exception 
of snbh eounbies as HoHadd and Sweden, and Swtt* 
isarland, where, indeed, a similar one prevails, is too oh* 
iiioiiB to universal obaervsftion to need a word in proof. 
Dr. Johnson has said, that '^ a decent provision 
for the poor is the true test of eivilization i'' but snch 
mstitntions are not, however, confined to Christendonr. 
Even the semi-barbarous countries of the East hssn 
all of them some establishments of the same nature. 
Tlie poor are very amply provided for by the laws lof 
China *. '^ In India there is a considera.ble quantity of 
^nonrn, or charity lands set apartf or the maintenance 
of the poor V' By the institutions of Zoroaster^ pro- 
perty is taxed oiie-tenth in order to be dispensed to 

tra^e 18 hot «e ^eat ; and her coionial emigratioiis, in proportion 
to her population, far less also. But the last is ^be most sin^lar 
of ail reasons ever advanced. Remembering that Holland Is far 
more densely peopled than this.cpuntry — that the extreme uit- 
liealdiiness of its inhabitants should enable tiiem the better to 
sustain their poor, is one of the strangest ideas that ever entered 
into a man*$ head. No observations are wanting to point put 
its absurdity. 

* Maefarlan, Inquiries concerning the Poor, p. 216. 

* Ta Tsing Leu Lee, or the Fundamental Laws of China; trans- 
lated by ISir G. Staunton, Section Ixxxix, "CJare of the aged and 
Ittfirm." See the whole section. . See alvo Du Ualde (vol. if. p. 65), 

4qt a trqe. definition of real qharity. 

* Dr.Tennani, State of Tndra, p. t46: 
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A& pooTy df which tiie |>riil8t is ordered to be fimreljr 
the alm^mier^ The KLonn of Mahomet is Tery exr 
plicit on the same dotj'; nor are there wantic^ bene- 
volent estaUbhrnentd whereter that religion |>revait«^ 
though defective both as to theiif objects and admioift^ 
tration. In Morocco there is a regular tax for tho 
poor^ ; and^ in the institutes of Timouf or Tamerlane^ 
we find {MTorision was made for all the poor^ through** 
out his extended empire ^ 

' (10.) It nfiay^ perhaps, be ei^yecteiiiriime notice 
should be taken of the method of maintaining the 
poor by our northern feDowHstubjects, which is deemed 
hy many the very model of national charity. I think 
ot&erwise^ for reasons l&at have been partly stated^ 
and others which shall sow be very briefly expressed. 
In the first plate, it condemns the working-dasses^ 
generally speaking, to that penary of Uving m oider to 
he able to {nrovide for themselves, which, if universaliy 
adopted, would he fatal to our agricnltoral and inanu** 
^turing prosperity^: it subjects the whole country 
to . ^^ the huisaaaoe of common begging^" and ponttj 
to that soidid and filtiiy slate which is a yet greater 
disgrace. This mendictty is '^the pest that has kmg 
Imnoyed and oppressed her, sihoe the union of the 
Ifiiilgdoms, and probably long before it 'J' So that^ 
■^ben some of our olden widters were complaining of 
the hurdira xtf the poor-rates of England, Fletcher of 

* Ancient Universal History, vol. ii. b. i. p. 79, 

• Ai Kjotso, ch. 4, pp. 76, 117. 

• Ali Bey, Travels in Morocco, p. 94. 

* Institutions of Timour, translated from the Persian by Major 
Davy. Seep. 349, &c. . ,. , 

* Sinclair, HeAltb and Longevity, p. 539. 

• Edinburgh Encyc. vol. xvii. p. 91. ' Ibid, p. 90. ^ 
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Satoaon deplored that, ia Scotland, mte-fiftli of tbe 
people were ra a state of aetnal mendicity, aad gitsat 
numbers dying yearly for want. Nor h it Mr to 
draw eoinpaiasoos as to tbe mnnber of bnr own poor, 
who 4itand in; need of relief, and who receire k, with 
snob a .district as Seodabd, where tbe parsimony widi 
which it is administered has the efiect of sending 
grent.mimberB across ihe border, to the great dispa-* 
ragement of the working^lasses of Bngland, whose 
labour is .^«b greatly interfered with both by the 
poor of Scotland and Ireland. 

There are^ however, poor laws in Scodand, and if 
they are neither so efficient nor so tiberal as those of 
this comitry, it is ho credit to the wealthy ; it is the 
resvdt of an nnderstasding among the rich to int^^ 
oept that relief of the poor to which God and nattom 
gave them a jnst claim, and which th^r own legisiar 
tnre has certainly awarded them^ They are, how^ 
eyer^ in partial operation, and that circumstance, com^* 
bined with parochial fnhds^ and the prevalent anddis* 
graoeful practice of begging superadded, make i^ the 
piiesent practice of sustaining the poor of Scotbnd; 
^Kcepting in those parishes where the English fdan 
prevails, which is rapidly extending, and wtU be found 
essentially necessary, e^edally as manufiictures pre^ 
vail; and I am happy in observing, that in Bdinbui^ 
and Glasgow the charitable establishments are as w^ 
supported as in towns of a similar m^^itnde in 
England. Elsewhere, however^ the prospect is not 
so cheering; *^ Where the poor law is not introduced," 

' Mackenzie, Law of Scotland, p. 317. Macfarlan, Inqutries 
conceniing the Poor, pp. 199, 200. 
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"we are uifbrmed, on the most nnekcq[ytfonable anfeho- 
tky^ ^ there are a great many of the misaries which 
are -found in Ireland \'^ 

I p^^iaps ought to mention the yery:8<3oug Dbjec^ 
tioufi which a celebisated divme of that country has 
reeently made a^inst a regular system of legal 
charity in Scotland^ land more especially his opinioni 
conoemtng our's^ which he has expressed jn the strong-** 
est manner. He has represented our poor as evincing> 
in their character and comluct^ ^' an ntter recklessness 
of habit ; profligacy; mutual abandonment iof parents 
audchildren^ rapacity ^ shameless and abandoned pro* 
ilgacy^;" in a word^as being a herd of brutes without 
the tnstinctiFe feelings of the brute crtetton. This> 
I am. sure^ he will be glad to know, on more certain 
mthortty than casual observation can Bupply> is not 
the charac^^er rof the poor-^no^ nor yet that of the 
rdieyed poor of England* Nor has be less mistaken, 
as I hope^ the fediu^ with which they are regarded: 
the different ranks do not ^^look to each other with 
all the fierceness and suspicion of natural enemies^" 
Qor *^ stand in the grim array of mutual holstility." 
ThBt 4i^h may be the representation in books of 
pqlitical econoiny^ I will not dispute ; but it is utteiiy 
untrue in real life. But^ not to dwell on these 
topics^ I will add, that if I object to the design Dr. 
Chalmers avows of taking away the ^^ right of the 
poor/' in favour of some other plan of supporting 
them, my objections sffe greatly heightened when I 

' Minutes of Evidence before the Committee of the House of 
Lords on Ireland, 1824 ; A. Nitomo, Esq., p. 315. 

• Dr. Chalmers, Civic Economy, p. 229. 

• find. p. 347. * Ibid. p. 239. 
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hear tfaai pkn exphined. The ankmg tibe poor tbe 
principal persons to relieFe poverfcfr, seems as oon^ 
trary to reason and scripture^ as the siippositioii that 
poverty^ if properiy dealt with, might. be jreHieTed with- 
out nmch, vr^ dEtea, «ay assistance wha;tsoeirer9 is t$ 
eacperieace and eomoKm sense* The duties we owt 
to^sach are, I think, not ^o be discharged by ^^ HiuU 
presento 4if courtesy, ''•*<-^ cheap and sioqple atten^ 
tians,''T-*-^.nm^ess graces and benignities^/' and so 
ibrth. The -wretdMdneas io he ^snoconred is racely of 
that ^pliaUe chuaeter ta be thus tickled, by the empty 
hand of wealthy into mirth and ecstacy. On the point 
of divinity, it would ill become •me to argue with him ; 
otherwise I -should have doubted whether we ought 
not to '^ charge the rkh'' to be ready to distribufte to 
<he constant necessities of the poor, rather than lea^e 
their relief principaUy to themieWes: whether this 
^* be thou warmed and be thou clothed'" plan is 
that of Ghristiiuiity; it is certainly n<^ that wbieh 
^1 satisfy our own feelings, or those of the poor, 
time to serve them by ^' carryiogehout an-alms^basket 
of iRTords*." As to Dr. ChahneUB's, I am ^ore, mote* 
tentioBal, misMatements, utterly subversive^ ad J thidk, 
dT'his^^ntire views, I shall attend to them on «iiolh^ 
eccasioBf; in the mean time, I may safdy leave if to 
him whether there is not a far morelbmiidable foc^ki 
the path of true charity, than tihe one he has ^exekir 
sively combated, I mean ostentation in. giving, ral&er 
than itigratitude in receiving,— an evil w^Juch omr 
christian poet Cowper has so admirably pourtrayedin 
his exhibition of Sunday-charity. Sure I am, that 

* See Civic Economy. * Shakspeaw. 
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iitde 18 said by the Divine £xeoq>Iar of -^t Yktne 
i!egardkig the latter, and very much of llie former 
danger. Nationally speaking, the pooiyla^ivs of Eng^ 
fanad constitate, to all intents and pmrposea^ a voli»- 
tarily charity ; and, while we know that the beneyo- 
lent object is falfiUed, indiYidually we are well con- 
tent to resign the consciousness of personal merit on 
the occasion. We rejoice that our poor are deltrered 
fay it from that tmcertaia anddb^eet dependence, which 
m unbecoming the condition of oar common nature, 
9» w«li as contrary to the elevating dictates of our 
9Qligion* ) 

Dr. Chalmere, howeyer, makes it ont that the co»- 
trary system is the result of a ^^ right and reAeoting 
selfishness/' and, in recommending his plan to Epg- 
land/thus expresses faimsdf :-^^^ We want EeglaJid 
to put herself toschdoL We think thai she needy 
4}o jgo to echool; ;and, wbea lookii^ atfemitively t^ 
4;hose trial parishes, she is^ in facEt, leaririag the fimt 
lessons, andncquiring llie sotnd rudiments of a sound 
<educati«98i. Those p»i^es w3l be to her tbe alphaiietp 
^whence she may venture forward to achieyemeats 
dsat are still more ttduoos ; and at length, be mfale to 
inagter tibose more comples and difiMik .raanks^ 
whidi nofw He removed, jon a dsstant and imprafiltc»Ue 
iiaekgromid, from the eye of her undcrstaudiug.^ 
To this I would mily remark, that England tieeds «e 
4BefaOQlinjg to bring her to tiiis state of national neglect 
of the poor: it is one from which she formerly 
emerged. We. should soon be there again if, as one 
of our poets e^cpresses it, ^ we could go, like a crab, 
backwards/' and " subtilize ourselves into savages.** 
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Another author of the same country, and an honont 
to it and his age^ gives a different view of the subject, 
with whose opinion I shall conclude these allusions 
to Scotland. "It is a duty upon every political 
society/' says Sir John Sinclair, ^^ to provide for such 
unhappy individuals, as, from the poverty of their 
situation, from sickness, want of employment, and 
the various unavoidable misfortunes to which human 
nature is liaUe, are unable to maintain themselves ; 
and in no country have these generous principles been 
carried to such an extent as in England, every native 
of it being entitled to demand subsistence in the 
parish in which he was bom, or in which he has 
acquired a settlement ^" 

(11.) But to return to the general subject. In 
answer to all the preceding statements, it may be sai^ 
and, indeed, often has been, that the systematic relief 
of the poor only aggravates the evil it is meant to 
redress, and is but a relic of the remaining ignorance 
and prejudice of the old world. Political economy, 
through the medium of reviews and magazines, and 
encyclopedias, sends us to the new, in order to see 
society without what it considers as its disgrace, 
poverty and pauperism. " It is refreshing," they 
exclaim, " to cross the sea to the new world, to the 
United States, where land is in abundance, labour 
productive, industry almost unrestrained, and the con- 
dition of poverty seldom and little known ^.'' State* 

' Sinclair, Hist Revenue of the Brit Emp., vol. iii. p. 211. 

' Edinburgh Encyclopedia, Poor, p. 86. I quote this from a 
work which, notwiUistanditig this mistakei appears to be very 
ably conducted. 
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vx&ats tb^e.whii^ highly ^eulo^zfid tcaveUer» conifm 
to a3.pii th'ek'.oiiri9;autboiil7f/ Oae^of v theses a{ieftkirig 
of the SEBie region,' saj»9 f^ wh&e thete are^n6 idlers, 
lind^' more than all, no. poor !*" infected, ho-wever, 
with the philo9bplac dread ^'peft&latiob^ they antiicir* 
pati^K when . the meslQs of earjrying off a auperfluous 
picipalation. most fail^ and then comes pauperism with 
all its train of evils. " The pribGiple^"«1:bei9efore, will 
not let them rest: they are alarmed for fotUrity ; po- 
pulatioh, seen in embryo^ haunts thempetpetuaUy« lilee 
Gayfs vghost of 'an unborn childy which appeared-^to 
frighten its guilty father into timely". reparation. t 
.AH this would be very amusnig, ^^ereiit not for the 
mischief subh fiilse statements inflict upon [those who 
credit them. : A coi'reapondei^t. ixk ike JSdinburgh 
Mag^^zine complains, bitterly of ;b^ii)g' deceived into 
this opinipn. " A late writer," Kiys he, .--in the 
IBdinburgb Review, sap we have no pom- rates.* I 
wish he was correct. My poor rates, last y^ar, 
amounted to ten, doUars; although thi^ tojvifebip' und 
tfaa adjoining <»ie have a .w^orkbouse with a^wmaf 
two hundred acres^ and more^ for the employloiient apd 
sii^ort of the pauper^. ' This, considering the high 
iate of wages,'the chea^WBss of ffiiodi. and full employ- 
ment for every one, ismore, Jn prc^ordop^ tha«.ia»y 
pcior rates in England.^ There are sometiqdt^ from 
twelve to: fifteen hundred pei^sons in the workhouse 
in Philadelphia, and as>many in that of New York. 
They cost, in Philadelphia, 100,000 dollars per annum, 

•The Hon. F. de Roos, Personal Narrative of Travels in the 
UQited States, p. 24. , 

P 
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and 1I10 tdH^ system u mkcYafaiy cMidiieted ^^ thkt 
this sttttekaent is correct there is not the least reason 
to doiriyC I copy the followiBg paingraph from an 
Ameiicaii paper^ and it relates to the very period. 
^ Hie cost of supporting the po6r» in Philadelphia^ 
has been diminished to that extent, that we under** 
stand it is in contemplation to redoce die annnsl 
assessment from 190,000 dollars to 90/X)0^'' In the 
aomewhat larger city of New York, the annual &l^ 
penses of maintaining the poor^ we learn on the dedsivQ 
tertimony of Dr. Dwight, amounted, in the year 1811> 
to 154^388 doUars^ 88 cents': that there were 2,814 
paopers admitted into the alms-house, horn the 1st 
of April, 1823, to the 1st of April, 1813; of whdia 
there were remaining, at Ihe latter date, 1»365 peiv 
sons \ Nor were these extraordinary years ; on die 
contrary, the number of the poor has since greatly 
increased : we leant trom Bristed, that a memorial 
addressed to the state legislature, in the month of 
March, 1817, stated, ^^ that, during last wiliter, fiite« 
thousand paupers, that is to say, about a Jseventh of 
our whole populirtion received alms '•** He too tabes 
up the European notion, that pQor4aw8 ought t»he 
abolished, and pauperism cured by beiiig abandoned. 
In addition to this, it appears there are, of humdne and 
efaaritable societies in that city, forty in number, which 
are supported with spirii;. The expense of one o£ 

. ' Edinburgh Magazine, tetter dated May, 1825, p. 543- 

* Philadelphia Gazette, Dec. 3, 1825. 

» Dwight, Travels in New England and New York, yol. iii. 
pp. 455, '456. */6tdp.437. 

* Bristedy America and her Resources, p. 288. 



ik^e, in. 1 816, te atotedi b; War4aiv tobaf e amovnted 
to 3I»,053» doUaiB ^; It tteetfenot be added, tiM, in 
the at(her city jii»»t; me^lirtHied; Pltiladelpfaia^ as weli afli 
Ia att otbevs. throughout the Unio^ $imilM iastitiitioiitf/ 
tgh ti^eihigh faofiour of the ^oxmtrj^ ave: eatahfishedt: 
B«t qur ti:aTeU(^ soys, of Amj&Aca.j ^^ above aU« dacver 
ajre.HQfMNOr!'' 

< L<»t it not he supposed^ that this provisioB for the 
pi^r <«ei}y becSKie uee^U w the bwden it ia^ 
popiQd heavy, m the po|)Qlatical enlarged.. Siiehr inn 
deed^ aare th^ niotioQs of oar theorist^) but nothiogcaw 
be further froai the faict tibaa either. Only a afaorb 
tinie aft^r the ^ttlere^ minibered <mlj ^1,SD0 souls, 
SKfCQirdiQg to Mm- Malthtts^ Sir Joshua Child wrote 
bis Djuseoursas en Tr^de ; in whicb able work he 
dj^tipgu&hed Ne^ E^^biftd sm legally providing lor 
it$ poor'. A qmrter of a centwy after thisi, we still 
find that '^ the inhabitant had to meet once a mostb^ 
SCMKietime^ eifery week, for relief of the pocnr ."^ In lJ|e» 
Q^r, states> likewise^ we know that there was early ^ 
ssrf:tl0d pj^QvisiQii made for them: in Vii^ia, fi^ 
^IBtanqe^^ cynd the. pressure: their maintenasice occa^ 
sioimd waa pr^portj^mablytbe heaviest, when^dis pepur 
IfXh^ wasi the smallest., Thus in . 174% when B^sfoiv 
contained 1,719 house^^ and not many mow than 
16,000 iqihabitam^^ there wese IQQOpoor #idows(*r 
HI persons in the alms-house, and 36 in the work** 

• Warden, Statistical, &c. Account of theJJnited States, vol. I 
p.6QS. ■ ■ 

• Essay, p. 338. • Child, Discourse on Trade, p. 88c ? 
^ A Narrative of the Miseries of New England, Complete Collec- 
tion of Papers relating to the Revolution, p. 30. 

• History of Virginia, by a Native, part iii. p. 40 (1705). 

P2 
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housed I shall dose these hasty coUections on the 
sdbjtet with the authority of Dn Dwight. ''Oof 
laws/' says that excellent writer, ^^ provide eiFectnally 
for the comfortable maintenance of all the poor, whk> 
are inh^tants, and so long as they reside with us; of 
poor strangers, in whatsoever country they were born; 
and, when they are sick, supply them with physiciansi 
nurses, and attendants. The children of the poor are 
famished with education, and apprenticed at the pub- 
lic, expense. There is not a country upon earth, 
where the provision for the wants and -sufferings of 
die poor is so effectual as New England^.'' 
. Thus it is that the poor amongst our transatlantic 
brethren are cared for — the poor of all countries, 
complexions, and conditions: not on the cheap wordy 
plan, now so much recommended, the ^^ be thou 
warmed, be thou clothed'' system ; but at an expanse 
which, considering all the circumstances of the codn-^ 
tryi is tridy astonishing: and yet bur reviews, and 
niagazines, and books, our political economists and 
legislators, are perpetually appealing from the opera- 
tion of our own national provision, to America! It 
i)Et the niost charitable construction that can possibly' 
be put upon such conduct, to believe that they know 
nothing whatsoever on the sttbfeists on which they^ 
express tfaemselvescthe mostccmfidently; — ^^ thiifs tbcf 
way of themi." 

(12.) But the force of this appeal may probably 
be thus evaded : — the provision for the poor in Ame- 
rica, it may be said, is the relic of the ignorance and 

' Holmes, American Annals, vol. ii. p. 1361 

* Dwight, Travels in America, vol. iv.p. 326. • 
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:|>reji|dice they have inherited from their for^thens of 
'England *; and consequently the operation of.theinore 
enlightened aystj?m.ranst not^. after ail^, be sought for 
ihere. Be it so/ 'There is a couirtry,.and one suffi- 
riently near; great in extent and certainly not ov«s 
jburdened with population ; vast in its means andibrr 
tunate in its position ; in iiirhiqh the! e:^periment migiit 
I;e tried with advantage ; . and there, it has been tried: 
•I, mean France. We have heard much of her having 
been a political beacon ; she has been yqt more^ a men- 
tal one. .When she h^d trampled upon the rights of 
prQperty, public and private, and revelled in the spo- 
liaticto, — had put down her sacred institutions, and 
lilled. the land with dismay and suflfering, she seized 
upon the sacred funds which the. piety of preceding 
Kges had accumulated in behalf of suffering humanity, 
and swept away the ** right , of the poor," A .naan 
can have little. faith in revelation, nor yet in a (tO0> 
who does not believe that the. anger of Heav.eii 
would; kindle, at such a hdnous^ spoliation of the dei- 
fenceless ; and he must shi^t his, eyes to past, ey^^s 
not .to sqe its tremendous manifestations. But :not 
to allude to the moral character of the transaction any 
f^irther, let us examine itsppUcy.. After having seised 
their; funds, the Comite de.Mendicit^ recommended 
no other mode of provision. The system of cwir re- 
gular, and systematic relief was, and Mr.Malthns says 
"ju^tly, stated by the French to be la pkde politique 
ierAr^leterre la plm dewroTtfeV (England's most 
devouring political sore). He repeats, elsewhere, .his 
ajdmiration of their wise and proper conduct : ^^ the 
^ * Malthus, Essay on Population, p. 536, 
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ICcmimittee die Mendidtl At the beginn^g ^ thelPrentfh 
revolutioB, verj properly and jiididcmdy tgected the 
establiilmieiit of socli a eyistem whicli had been pro^ 
-posed ^'* With these proper and judicious perso&s 
ibe rights of ijona had Mtfaing to do with the rights 
<if the poor waft, diat is^ one too itnpotnt eilhef to 
0}^se or assist them, and consequently a mer^ btir^ 
den ; and this is a distinction seldom lost sight of in 
the UberaKty of the liberals, either m their tbedries c^ 
thefir practice. , 

It often happens, hotrever, that titfen, infiuenced 
neither by principle nor fecfing, may perpetttit« acts 
infamous in themselves, which ultimately prove bene- 
Ificial. It remains to be inquired whether ftis so 
highly extolled one of the French has turned out to 
be amongst that nutnber. One advantage, I confer, it 
has been attended with : it has given an opportunity of 
putting the pernicious princi j4es now afloat to the test, 
feiid> as far as experience may be permitted to decMe, 
^as ^sposed of them for ever. The *^ tore'* of Eng- 
land> if 'her charity must be to denominated, we know ; 
lias, then, die political chirurgery of FVanee removed 
from that country the deformity of poverty by their 
rescissory^ operati<m ? Much is said about tlie pauper- 
ism in London ; let us compare it with that of Pkris-, 
the focus of the fashionables, and consequently of the 
Buperfluous wealth, of Europe ; and then let us see to 
which belongs the appellation t)f tJiis ** plaie k plus-d6- 
Vorante." And to end all disputes t>n the poSnt, I 
will take one of the most expensive and burdensome 
years England has yet experienced ; since when, not- 
' Mai thus, Essay on Populatioo, p, 546. 
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wilbstanding the ^^abtorbeaf'systienkof our modeni 

quacks,, tlie. expenses of the poor have ^erj con* 

sidend^ly dimtmahed ; and if large sums did not appear 

on the fate of the rates, which are iU reality the wages 

of labour^ the declension woald appear still greater. 

We hare partionlars of the year 1813 pnblished* In 

the year 1811, the metropoUs contained a population 

of l,0Q9y546 souls: that number was doubtless ixK- 

creased in 1813, wh^ there were 35,593 persons per-' 

manoitly reHeved in and out of the several workhouses^ 

and 75^310 occasionally, amounting in the whole to 

U0,903,andinTolving an expense of«^517,181. Turn 

we now to Parish In the twdve arrondissemens, con-^ 

tatningi in 1823, a population of 713,966 souls, the 

re^iwt of the Bureaux de Charit^ sums itp as fallows : 

Total des indigens secourus 4 domicile ou autremcat • 126,500 
Po{mlation des hdpitaux et hosiNces . « - 61,500 

187,000 
To this appalling number must still be made many 
Tery heavy additions, such as enfam'trouve9^ ke. iu:* 
Hie ex!peAse of maintaining these I hold to be far ^e 
least important part of the examination. The twelve 
Bureaux of Charity, it appears, distributed 1,900,000 
francs in money ; 747,000 loaves of four pounds wetgfat 
each ; 270,000 pounds of meat ; 19,000 ells of cloth ; 
7O0iO jpiairs of sabots, IfiOO coverlets, &c/ But in the 
Import fr6m which I am quoting, it is added, that 
these bureaux form a part only of the pubUc benevo^ 
lient institutions of Paris ; then follows an account of 

V . . 

~ * Population Abstracts for 1811. Poor Rate Returns for 1813 ; 
published by order, 1818; Appendix, pp. 631) 632, 633L . . 
* BuHetm Uoiversel, 1824, Oeog., &c. tom.i. pp. 88, 89. 
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the various establishments^ the niunbers receired into 
which^ independently of schools, amounts to 75,200: 
most of these, I presume, are inokMledin the 61,500^ as 
reported to be Jn. the hcjdtaux and ho»pices. The rq>oct 
of the Cofigid epneral d€s Hopihux {annit 1823) 
states,' that the; relief afforded, to the indigient popular 
tion of the capital, by his admfinistration, amounted to 
3,300,000. francs, of. which. the foundling hospitab 
absorbed a. third. As to the. private charities distri^ 
buted, the article says, ^^ on ne peut savoir lemontant.'' 
But the conclusion of this important report jniist not 
be omitted ; and I call the particular attention of those 
to it who are so loud in their admiration.of the prc^r 
and judicious conduct of the French committee de men* 
dicite, in rejecting the English phnc la plus devarante; 
it runs thus: — <' :• 

^^ It is^ painful to terminate this enumeration of the 
relief given to the indigent of the capital, by the 
observation, that; her streets, her quayisi, and all her 
public places aieJUled with mendicants^ T 
. These are distressing statements; and there is, alas ! 
pp room to hope they are exaggerations.: they receive 
^melancholy confinnatipn by the statistics of morta- 
lity. One third of the dead of Paris are buried at the 
public expense^! 

It is bardly necessary to prove, that if Paris is thm 
circumstanced, the rest of a country to which its 
(capital is every thing, is still more deplorably imbued 
with beggary. That it is not so effectually suecoured, we 
may very safely conclude. An intelligent contributor to 

' Bulletin Univergel, Geog. et Stat/, torn. i. p. 89. 
* Brewster's Edinburgh Encyc., Poor, p. 88. 
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Ac'^^Biilletin UniTersel des Sciences/' tKtis expresses 
himself upon this point. ^' Supposing that the relief 
given ^ to the poor from the puhlic revenues! were 
throu^iout France, in the same proportion as the 
population of Paris^it would, amount to ISl^QOO^OOO 
francs."': (It ia plain> he speaks !only:of the .sums 
awarded to. the maintenance of the poor from the 
public revenues ;' for if he had included those adminisr 
tered by the twelve Bureaux de Charit^^ which are^ in 
addition^ distributed in the different. arrondissemens^ 
the . proportion would amount to about 200^0009000 
firancs.) ^* But this sum is evidently niuch. exagge* 
rated ; for there exist administrations of charity, only 
in our towns, and the poor in our rural communes are 
succoured, by voluntary charitable, donations only. 
One ought to feel astonished that we have not .been 
obliged to liave recourse to more. efficacious meaxis^ 
after .a revcdution which has left us in the same situa** 
tionas England found herself in \inder the reign of 
Elizabeth, when, the ecclesiastical property, which was 
the patrimony of the unfortunate, had been alienated 
£nom them^'' He does, indeed, show that the evil pf 
sudi a state of things is, in some degree, mitigated 
by' the minute. division of the large, properties which 
Vere confiscated at the revolution ; but few, I think^ 
amount us, are for thus curing ^ la plaie' of pauperism 
amongst us. The wisdom of the gentlemen Mr. Mal- 
flnis eulogizea so highly is therefore manifested in the 
yast expense which is now entailed upon the govern«> 
ment, leaving the country still very inadequately 

^ Bulletin Universel, torn* iv. p. 44. 
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relieved, andiwarmingfronk one.eiul to the oitiytr with 
mendicantb, 

(13i) In proof that universal mendicancy ii the al-^ 
tematiYe of having no poor-kws, I may taaSslj refer 
to the teatimony of any one who has traveUed through 
that country; or indeed any other in tiie south of 
£nrc^)e, where there is no regularly oi^nittd systCTn 
of public relief for the poor. No expense^ however 
grQai>~no establishments^ however magnificent, seem 
to compensate the want of this. I shall only quote 
one or two authors, and leave the reader to contrast 
the situation of such countries, in regard* to poverty 
and wretchedness, with those where there is a. regular 
system of national relief, as in SwitMrland, Sweden, 
Holland, and England. ** Let the traveller/^ says one 
of these,^^ '^ start from the rock 6f Lisbon, and proceed 
through every part of Spaki\ Italy, and France, and 
the wretchedness and beggary whichprevaila in every 
town, village, house, and even apartment, through all 
these christian catholic countries, c^n only be appre^ 
cdated by those who have witnessed such sceneft^ In 
Spain and Portugal, human misery and ibendioity are 
ce^nly on a more extended scale than in France 
and Italy; but with this ffiference^ that in the lattet 
countries the profession is more matured and refined 
than in the former, where they content tfadmselvea 

, ' Cervantes says, of his Goveraor of Barataria, that in ridding the 
streets of beggars iind relieving the Indigent, ** he made and ap- 
pointed an orerseer of the poor, not to perseoiiteY but to exainiot 
whether they were or were not real objects." Precisely the law of 
^ghmd. May the fiction of that inimitable author become at 
length, as it respects his own country, a happy reality 1 

' Milfordy Obs^atioas durisga TfMf tl^i|g,h France, &c. vol. ti. 
p. 76. 



trifii quietly exiiibltihg dis^de^ of the moftt liorrible 
deicription^ on the i*oad side^ in the cprnei*d of streets; 
and at the gat^ af totnis^ begging the Almighty^ or 
some favoured saint/ to inspire you with charity. Va-i 
gabonds/ and thos6 bom and edncated in beggafy^ 
make no scmple to enter yonr apa^ments^ whilst at 
yonr dinner or supper, shut the door^ and with appa^ 
rent Jmmihty peifsetere in their ^^tkion till it is 
granted. In France and Italy, the heggats possess a 
superior polish and perseverance; and it may be 
deemed an established maxim among them, that a 
refusal is tiot an answer. At post-hotlses^ and towns 
where you pass through, they are as r^gulat iti their 
attendance at the door as the landlord or the waiter, 
and place themselves in positions to catch the eyei 
turn which way you will, making a monotonous bnz2, 
iH^e a distant swarm of bees* Tf you shut your eye9> 
or the window-blinds of yotir carriage, yota voluntarily- 
fa^ome a kind of state-prisoner, and of course are^ 
deprivc^d of seeing the pdace and its inhabitants^ But 
fliis will not always secure you ftt>m their importu^ 
nity ; for I have found it occur, that they will bp^n 
^B door of the carriage, and present siich a counter 
niance of real or fictittous misery, that I believe few 
travellers persevere in the resolutions they have 
formed under siidi imequal contests} at least Ikndw; 
that whoever wishes to consult h^is ease or his healthy 
Imd better not «ater the lists with such opponents ^f^ 
In large cities, in coming out of one house, yoii are 
fiufly hmited till you get intoanotfaer: the fratemityy 

* Milford, Observations during a Tour through France, &c, toL ii« 
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however^ ^ appear to have this point of etiquette, .that 
only one hmxtsjou at a time; but, before you are out 
of sight of the former beggar, whom you have. re- 
lieyecjy you are .considered fair game for. the rest of 
the pack. These scenes of misery every day present- 
ing themselves, have been the subject of my reflections 
during many a solitary ramble through. Europe.^*] 
Such is an extract from the description of the paupers 
of France, as well as Italy and Spain, given by a very 
intelligent .modem traveller. But if authorities, more 
universally known, are preferred, I will give the same 
facts, in the language of .Kotzebue. .It concerns a 
country and a city, whose numerous and splendid 
charitable establishments Eustace eulogizes sa highly ; 
Naples. " It. is,!' says Kptzebue, *' crowded with beg- 
gars, whose number defies all calcuktion.T— I feel it, 
indeed, a. fruitless task for my pen to attempt a de- 
scription of the. scenes I have witnessed, and I lay it 
down in despair. .But no! what I. can tell, is as. much 
a9 need be kno^n of human misery. As. we step out 
of pur house, twenty hats and. open hands are stretched 
out tow:£q:ds us.: We cannot take ten steps in the 
strieet. without meeting, a beggar, who crosses our 
path, and> with groans and piteous exclamations, soli- 
cits our mite. Women, often dressed in black silk, 
and veiled, intrude themselves impudently upo^ us^ 
Cripples, of all sorts, hold up their stump .of a. leg or 
an arm close to our eyes. Noseless faces, devoured 
by disea5e,.grin;at us. .Children quite naked, nay, 
even men, are to be seen, lying and moaning in the 
dirt. A dropsical man sits by a wall, and shows us 
Milford, Observations,&G. vol.ii. p.81. See the following pages. 
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his monstrous belly. Consumptive mothers lie by 
the road-side, with naked children in 'their laps, who 
are compelled to be continually crying aloudl If we 
go to* church, we must pass between a dozen suqh de-r 
plorable objects at the door, and when we enter, ad- 
many fall down on their knees before us. Even iii 
our dwellings^ we are riot free from the painful spec^ 
tacle. If we open the' balcony-dbor,' the sighs' re^ 
echo from below^ ;" — • 

* ; But I will pursue the quotation no further. ' Some 
may think that they would be proof against all this 
iniportunity, under the 'idea "that nauch of it iii urged 
iunder fallacious pretences. But who can determine^ 
andconsequiently who, with a heart', dare refu&e? This 
author gives an awful proof of the distressing predit 
cament in which any miahmust be placed under such 
circumstances, arid even in his own country,; ivere 
there no provision for the poor. He saw one of these 
importunate wretches diie in the street while suppli- 
<;atirig — die of hunger! He attests it, and the date, 
December the 4thV 1804, .and adds, > ^' N. B. The 
king rode past to-:day, to the chase, with twenty or 
thirty dogSj all in excellent coadition^". Horses and 
dogs, we are told, aregrariari^ for the poor '. I shall 
take another oj^portunity of showing the error of this 
notion, likewise, from fiscal data. ^ . * 

f That a better system will ultimately prevail in the 
countries last referred to, there is little doubt, r THh 
enemies of poor-laws must prepare themselves for 
their extension^ instead of anticipating their extinction. 

• Kotzebue, Travels through Italy, vol. i. pp.. 251, 2fi2. 

' Ibid. vol. ii. pp. 217,218. . ' ' Malthus, Essay on Pop. 
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Mendldty^ ntnch will ioevftably presnil wbareirar 
there 18 BO legal retieffor the poor» has moire than all 
the disadvaiitagea of the latter^ without any of its he* 
nefitB. As an iotellig^it traveller observet^ ^^ without 
acme sort of eleaiioayiiary public establiahmeiit," which 
he says is .wanthg, gomrally speahii^^ in Italj^ tha 
wretchedness is extreme^ and '^charity becomes hope-* 
iess^''. He adds» howcTen that in Venice, ^U system 
something approaching to onr mode of prcmdmg fipr 
the indigent poor^ has been adopted^ where a sort of 
ehost has been fbrmed for their relief, out of contriba^ 
tiona levied oo die richer inhabitants^ backed by 
donaitknis from the government*". He adds^ ^ a great 
change has been, in this reject, wrought in Venice/ 
as, before, ^^it was crowded with half-staurved 
wretches, like other parts of Italy K" . . 

(14.) I cannot but remark here, that in thisreiqiect 
the condition of the Irish poor is still more deploraUe* 
lliey too are be^ars, they importune in stiU greater 
mnshitudes ; but they have few of the splendid establish*- 
ments so much talked of in other countriea; and 
instead of troops of fardgners arriving^ and speiiduig 
aittotigst them the reveuie» obtained elsewhere,, they 
are almost totally deserted by their own natural pro- 
tectors. In seardi of employment^ and of breads they 
wander in every direction^; tibiey are chased back from 
ibt city ^ ; intercepted on the high-^ways ; and driven 
£rom the villages^; and with greater apolegieafer beg*> 

' Hallam, Letters from the Nprth of Italvt voL i. p. 130. 
• »iWrf. ToL i. pp. 131, 132. »J6tVf. 

* Ors. Baker ana Cheyne, vol. ii. p. 165. 

• JWd. tol.iL pp. 41, 71» 85, 9^, 317^ a71, 373. 
*Bid. voL ii p, 138. ^ Ibid. Tpl. ii. pvl42« . 
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ging than any ottiw ffeoplc upon eaitbiflhey ar4 tjie least 
tolerated iti avaiUng themselves of tUs last resource 
of suffering humanity. Let not Ae enelmes^ their 
secies attribute this to their numbers; these must 
again be reminded that such wbb thdr fatie when the 
population of the country was in the mo*t scanty 
«tate^ ' 

Mendicancy, therefore^ has notj and neVer can be^ 
put down in Ireland, till a national system ctf relief be 
adopted ; in the mean time, independently of the dis- 
grace and suffering which the want of it occasion^ it 
hw been isserted> on a careful calculation, that the 
IMreaent plan of relieving distress is, ib campartson t9 
the number of the inhabitants and their means> far 
more burdensodie than that occasioned by llie poofr 
laws of England ^ * 

Let, Affli, fkiglishmra judge which best merits the 
appellation of k pUde la plus ddvorante^-^^w nj^t^m 
of sustaining the poor, or this pest of wciety, univeraajl 
mendicity^ with all its inevitable train of deceit^ disr 
grace^ immorality^ disease, and suffering^ W^ a^e 
^aced in this dilemma; witliout a ayBteonatiA plan^Oj^ 
rdiief for the poor, the very idea of discou^tcmmcing 
mendicity is infinitely too cruel to he practieableamyr 
where; This point at least needs no arguing; I^QTiJl 
Hale has as clearly settled it in his little pieoe o« tbe 
poor-laws as he ever did any question in the court i^ 
King's Bench*. 

' Archbishop Boulter, Letters, vol. i. p. 222. 
* Minutes of Evid^aoe before M Lords' Committee. i924t p. 2^ ; 
A, Nimrao, Ssq. 
'Lord Hate; Burn, Hist. Poojr LawS| p. 150. 
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(15.) I torn from the contemplation of this state of 
things^ infinitely more disgracefnl to* the rich than to 
the'poor^ wherever it exists^ to a very 'different pic- 
ture. I shall not instance England, though I think 
I ^ell might, after what has heeh seen, but appeal to 
one of the most interesting countries in Europe^ in 
all respects, where a system of sustaining the poor 
very similar to ours prevails — ^the kingdom of the 
Netherlands. In the year 1823, an official report 
was made to the States General, upon the ^^ ^tablisse- 
mens de bienfaisances et de Feducation des Pays- 
Bas *•" ' We have already, in reviewing the agricuU 
culture of the Netherlands, seen that there a beggair 
is scarcely to be found. Froni this report, however, 
it appears there are 2^285 mendicants ; the number is 
triumphantly small. But, though there is so little 
begging allowed, there is poverty ; but it is treated as 
poverty" ought always to be, not thrown prominently 
^brth on accidental charity, but quietly and regularly 
retired, protected, and sustained. ' The population of 
the kingdom is stated at 5,721,724 ; the nuinber x)f 
those who are at the " charge publique,'' and wham 
we should, perhaps, disdainfully call paupers, exclu^ 
isively* both of the " atteliers de charite/' whom wc 
should certainly class with them, and of thosi^twho 
receive education at the public expense, is 682^183, 
or near an eighth part of the entire population ^ Hear 
this, ye dissatisfied Englishmen ! Nor have they gbt> 

as yet, the divine knack of feeding them upon words ; 

... , J 

> See Bulletin Universe!', Avril, 1825, p. 165. 
* Raport fait aux Etats-Generanx, for 1822. Bulletin Uni- 
versal, Geog.et Stat, toin.<T., pp. 19, 165. .. . ^ 
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they expend npon them, exc)iuiyiel]r of e^ucaticoi) 
10^212,976 florina. In this report, ih^ prorinGes are dir 
videdinto sontheiii and northern ; the latter, indtiding 
old Holland, one is cariocis to examine, from the Ctrl' 
ieumstahce of the merited cielebrity that conntry has 
enjbyed for ages, in the preserration of its poor. 
The population of the nine northern proviAoes is 
stated at 2,148,339, their poor at 196,053 persons t 
hilt rthe Dntch, contmuing their habits of humane 
attention to their poor, expended no less aisnm, on 
ithis snialler number, than 5,955,030 florins \ or about 
thirty florins each ; something more, I think, than 
three quarters of wheat, at the average Amsterdam 
prices of that year'; I have not in my possession 
any returns of the number of paupers, in that year, 
in England and Wales; but, to recur to the year 
1818, already w?ferred to, there were then 971,913, 
i>n whom was expended ^6,679,657, or about, tern 
hushels each, not half thie former, quantity : now, 
however, the &11 in grain has increased that allowance; 
bbt still, I fear, we fall far short of the Dutch in 
cai^ of, and liberality to, pur poor ^ 
' Here, then, is the real secret of the management of 
A/b poor of Holland ; it is not that she has an exten<- 
aive foreign trade, or sends forth numerous colo^ 
nial emigrations, or that she possesses an extremely 
unhealthy country (these are the reasons of such 
as conceive that the only way to cure poverty is to 
expel or desert it) : no ! those who live at the public 

' Bappoit fait aux ^tats^CeneRWix. for } 823, torn. Vi p. 165.. . 
• See Foreign. Corn Returns, published March, 1826. 
' Poor-rate Ueturns for 1813, published 1818. 
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cost are, proportionably, at least as nmneroiis as are 
such in Enjgland ; bat generous and unwearied atten-^ 
tioh to wretchedness and distress is her plan. Perpe- 
tually accused of selfishness, where b generosity like 
this to be found? — of coldness, where does the flame of 
Christian charity bum with so bright and so steady a 
flame, as in Holland ? Possessed of a narrow untrac- 
table territory, and an unpropitious cliinate, loaded with 
taxes and with a declining trade ; still she sets an ex- 
ample to every nation upon earth ; which speaks as 
loudly as human conduct can, Gk) and do thou likewise ! 
I will close these remarks on the poor-laws of 
Holland, by an anecdote which, to me, is very im^ 
pressivCy as evincing that there is something in the 
very nature of charity that strikes those hearts that 
are dead to every other duty, and which inspires iJieir 
deepest reverence even where it fails to excite their 
imitation. *^ When the Duke of Lotherdal, jeering 
about the fate of Holland, then threatened by 'Louis, 
and basely deserted by Charles the Second, said that 
oranges would be scarce when the French should 
Jhave plundered Amsterdam, Charles, who knew Hol- 
land well, as a resident there, interrupted his mirth, 
and, for once serious, replied : ^ I am of opinion 
that God will preserve Amsterdam from bluing de- 
stroyed, if it were only for the great charity they have 
for their poor ^' " Difficulties environ our own country, 
at present ; a storm seems gathering, and the future 
prospect darkens ; let us cover our manifold^ offences 
with this divine mantle ; let us lay hold of the weak- 
ness of the Deity, if I dare so to express myself: let 
* Ker, of Kersland, Remarks on Holland, part iii. p. 34. 
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US increase our attentions to our own poor; and per- 
form a solemn act of justice and mercy in behalf of 
those of Ireland^ without delay, '' If merits^ in an 
individual^ are sometimes i^upposed to be rewarded in 
this worlds I do not think it too presumptuous to sup- 
pose^ that national virtues may likewise meet with 
their blessings. England has^ to its peculiar honour, 
not only made its poor free, but hath provided a certain 
and, solid establishment, to prevent their necessities 
(^nd indigence, when they arise from what the law 
terms ^ the act of God.' And are not these benefi** 
cent attentions to the miseries of our fellow-creatures 
the first of those poor pleas which we ai-e capable of 
offering in behalf of our imperfections to an all-wise 
and merciful Creator* ?" 

. (16«) With the sacred feelings which such a pas- 
sage as this leaves upon the mind, it is painful to 
return to controversy. But the cause demands it, 
and the stronghold of the adversaries of the poor- 
laws has still to be attacked^ and one against which, 
in many cases, neither right, nor reason, nor revela- 
tion can make the least impression: I mean the 
stronghold of selfish interest. The country has been 
taught to regard the national charity not merely as a 
vast national burden, but as a growing one ; threaten- 
ing to *^ absorb** (to use the fashionable term of the 
day) the entire property of the kingdom. Mr. 
Malthus told us, in 1803, that more than one half of 
the population was reduced to the condition of pau- 
pers *. Another celebrated authority tells us gravely, 

' Barrington, Ancient Statutes, p. 481. 
' Malthus, p. 636. 

Q 2 
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if I recollect rights that, in England^ seven parts of 
the population are sustained hj the remaining eighth : 
as to the expense, the latter does not so much regard 
it ; but the former says, that his supposition ^^ of a 
collection from the rich of eighteen shillings in the 
pound has been nearly realized \" and that it had been 
justly stated, that the system was an evil in compa- 
rison with which *' the national debt, with all its mag- 
nitude of terror, is of little moment *." One would 
really think that such statements as these require no 
notice, and that they would render any views and 
opinions founded upon them utterly valueless ; but, 
no! such authorities continue to be consulted and 
appealed to. 

I shall only say, as it regards one of these asser- 
tions, that instead of one man amongst us support- 
ing seven paupers, ten or a dozen oi us are con- 
triving to assist one. As to Mr. Malthus's, that the 
poor-rates had nearly amounted to eighteen shillings 
in the pound, and that above one-half of us were pau- 
pers ; at the very time he was publishing this, an exact 
account of the number of the poor^ and the rates 
for their support, was in the act of being taken 
throughout England and Wales^ and his ^^ supposi- 
tions were nearly realized,*' thus: — The number of 
the poor were 725,568 ; and as the population was, in 
1801, 9,168,000, in 1803 they were certainly not 
one-thirteenth of the whole, instead of " the largest 
half:'* then the amount collected was d^5,348,205, 
being, as the report says, "an actual rate on the 
rack-rental of England and Wales of 29. lOrf. in 
» Malthus, p. 399. • Ibid. p. 536. 
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the pound ^; bat ^1,270,314 of that sum were di&. 
bursed in county and other, rates^ militia allowances^ 
&c. ; 30 that the sum expended on the poor was only 
2s. If rf; precisely. But even this statement conveys 
a very erroneous idea as to the pressure of the poorV 
rate: it should be kept in mind^ that it is npt the 
lan4lord^ but the cultivator that pays this rate ; and 
as the produce of the land is rarely estimated at less 
in value than three rents^ generally four (it then 
averaged far more), the poor had only 8|(f. in the 
pounds at the most^ on that produce^ or considerably 
less ^than four per cent.; inclusive of what was con- 
tributed by traders and manufacturers (which was 
yery little), ^nd nothing whatsoever from the great 
ship-owners, or from the fundholders of the kingdom^ 
ai3 such. Including these amongst the rich, of whom 
Mr. Malthns speaks as having to support the poor, 
.'by a collection of eighteen shillings in the pound ; and 
J defy him to prove that there was a collection of 
eighteen fishings in the pound on their behalf, and, 
exclnding such altogether, of so many halfpence. 

(17.) But, leaving these calculations, let us next 
inquire whether, since that period, the poor's-rate has 
manifested that constant tendency to increase^! so as 
to merit the appellation of being so debaranfe^v threat- 
ening to ^^ absorb*' th^ whole rental and property of 
the cbuntry ; for that is the argument, appealing as it 
^es tp the fears of the selfishji on which these, im- 
.pugners of our poor-laws mainiy rely. In. 1803, we 
-have seen the sums expended on the poor amounted 
to ^^4^ 077,891; at present (1827), I imagine tb^y 
' Pooc-Rate ReturnB, 1803»p.716. 
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may amount to five millions and a lialf, or ratlier 
more. In the former period, the paupers amounted to 
725,568 ; at present, I eoncdlve, they do not reach a 
million : then the rental of the kingdom was esti- 
mated at <i^8,000,000^ in 1815, it was stated^ on 
the data furnished by the property-tax^ at about 
^^52,000,000 ; and, considering the vast creaticms of 
property since that period, notwithstanding the de- 
pressions and fluctuations to which it has been sub- 
ject (with which the poor have had no more to do 
than the Pindarees of India), can it be estimated at less 
at present ? Where then is the proof, I ask, that the 
poor, or the expenses of sustaining them, are increas- 
ing in an undue proportion, compared with the popu- 
lation and property of the country ? 

But supposing some of the preceding items should 
be captiously objected to it, I have a set-off of that 
weight and magnitude which will at once silence all 
such cavils. There is included in the amount re- 
sumed, as expended on the relief of the poor, a vast 
sum which is, to all intents and purposes, the wages 
of necessary labour; and amongst the number returned 
as paupers many are active labourers, in full and con* 
stant employment. At present^ I have nothing to do 
with the cruelty of this conduct, or the motives by 
'which it is inspired ; those are sufficiently developed 
elsewhere : I shall only now state the fact (and that 
on the highest authority), that it is the result of a con- 
spiracy, against which the poor are utterly powerless, 
"absorbing" the whole of the labourers of entire pa- 
rishes, and extending to many counties, especially 
* Report, Poor Laws, 1804, folio. 
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tbose where the pfoor*rates are represented as the 
highest, aad paupers as the most numerous. This 
pernicious system has grown up principaUy within 
the last quarter of a century, or during the period we 
are examining. It is difficult to estimate the extent 
to which it has been carried; but one thing is cer- 
tain, if the statistics of poverty were purified of this 
shocking perversion, — ^pauperism has been a gready 
diminishing, rather than an increasing evil, during 
this century. I mean not that those should be de- 
ducted who, having large families, receive assistance : 
to relieve such, notwithstanding Mr. Malthus warns 
us on this head, was one of the designs of the national 
charity, and has ever been attended to; a provision 
evidently for the public good, because it enables those 
who demand labour to fix its remuneration, so as to 
ineet the average wants of those who fiirnish.it. Hence, 
ifherever poor-laws have been established, as in Hol- 
land^, in Switzerland'*, and in Sweden', such has been 
one of the declared legitimate objects of the institu- 
tion ; as to our own, old Dalton says, interpreting tbem 
almost immediately after their enactment, that among 
those legally entitled to relief, is the ^^poore man 
overcharged with children V* To this it will sufiice, I 
think, if we add the authority of Lord Hale^ But 
Mr. Malthus recommends that, even in apportionijog 
little spots of land for the cultivation of the poor, ^/ too 
xquch attention should not be paid to the number qf 

' Dr. Armstrong, Works, vol. ii. p. 215. 

* Spirit of Legislation^ on Switzerland, p. 43. 
' James, Tour in Sweden, p. 105. 

* Dalton, Country Justice, 1619, folio, ch. xl. p. 100. 

* On the Poor. See Burns, Hist, of the Poor Laws, p. 145. 
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ddldaea'^*? dtpendent jprettj beings aocording.to Ida^ 
fisgrace£aL : .Hear> faoTiseiseiR^nwihat ajdjAuentanl^ 
libjr^ in alL respects/ Bays ^ob thuipanitT^^Lefc.iB^' 
says WilUam) Pitt^ >^^ Mobs iteUef^ whcstf there' are a 
iraitiber of dnldcen^ ^a matter x>f right, andian heaomv 
kurtead of a^ graaad of ctpptchnvaa and ^contempt; 
IThis mil oiiake arlaige fiun^y.a ibicesiog,' ancL^nctt^m 
ourse, aad draw a proper line of distiactiap. betweea 
those who are;abic to provide for tfaemBeUres hj^Auk 
hAouiv and thosa who, after ha^ingi eiuiefaed their 
coontvy with a munher ofchildrcti^ .ha^ adium iqpoD 
ite lassistaace ibciheir sIIppcu^t^V, jl iJ: 

(IBi). But to TBtorn* Gonfident that thb argti^ 
nu nkim ad crumenam, however it/ms^ be k«ptiv the* 
back«»groand, is the main one on which the adyefMriei 
of our nflblional charity rely^ and by whick they mO' 
cesflfoUy^lreftiattkeeatension of it to Icehmd ^ so tliflt 
it is in nun yon tftik* of justice, whefi you 8»se^«u^ 
swered by ^^so madi in thoe pound/' or of meMy^ 
wtben you »e threatened with ^the absOTptkm of 
rant»r let us, in prQceedkig with thepr^eat inqnlry) 
meet suck on their owd ground. 
;: As it has been already sufficiently shown that, 

< MaUhvs, Essitj* p. 689. 
^ « Pitt, Speech on Whitbread's Bill. Eden's Hist, of the Pow, vol. 
iiu AppeAm2» p'. ctcxu See, also, the benevolent Firman on this sab« 
jiQCt; Proposals, &e. p. 14, published 1681. As Samacb is satif 
at present about the policy of deserting children, I quote the fol- 
lo^io; passage : ^ Queen fititebeth and her mitabt^rs had n6 tm^ 
ception of barbarity towards infants, nor dreamt of such false par* 
simony as to save other people's moniey, to alienate from ti child the 
necessary means of suppcMrt. The poor's law has fulW provided for 
them, by virtue of one of the mpst plain, christianliKe plans| that 
ever entered into the heart of prince of subject/' — ^(Jonas Hanway^ 
Importance of the Poor, vol. i. p.l 71.) 
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dndBglhetiurreitttentAi^ at leaati these tepreBtAtt^ 
thak, toadbuig the xelative iiici:e«ie ofpauperiaiu.aiid 
tbeuexpense itoccf^iona^ are meBi&sitly efroneons^.m 
shall ^aanriixteiid the inquiiy up .to the period . of. the 
&Bt eatablisiuBBi^^of the national charity* v And in 
doing thfa^ Jt:viiL he again necessary to. correxst the 
Inadrertencyaif "those ifhOihave of late years. written 
so. ranch on the sul^ect^ and^ J am sonry to add, of 
iJxose wiiohttre put forth documents relative to iti 
biadveitehcy^ I saids; I fear^ however, it oodasionafly 
mexite a:.haj9hes.term : for. I see in it the prevalent 
dispoffltion of stating those, facte, and those only^ 
ifbieh snbserreia piuiicnlar purpose, without ntndi 
re^id to^ttk nature, their cpnnexion, oreisen^ldieit 
pBcrectnesfiu ' • ... . . - ". .^ .-.-.* j 

^(19»). However this may be^ it is much to be 
regretted; that, sofacesaive committees of the flense of 
Commons have uiuntentionally £illen into error on thin 
subjeot. They hs:ve assumed, without, as it appears lo 
nu^ snflicient examination, the correetness of .an im^ 
portant^ document, ovl this point, lately {mt.fbrth^ at 
iriuck the sum of ^689,971 is given^astbetotalamouBt 
eispended in thennnntenance of the poor of Ei^laad 
aad Walesy on the average of «tl)e three, years .174% 
1749, and . 1750^ Ip proceeding to pi:6ve ^e ittter ior 
correctnessjofthat accaimt,.lahallmakea fi^ prisons 
rcfcBarks;x > . Since ^ that peidod^. it is well known that 
numbers of returns, on the same subject, have been 
made to parliament, the later ones only having any 
claim to correctness: even in this century,vWe are 
informed, in the obversations appended to the tyro 
voluminous reports of 1803, and of 1813, IftH.aod 
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1815^ that they err materially in deficiency^ .espe-r 
daily the former one, as might be expected ; for it 
is in the very nature of such statistical accounts to 
become more* complete as the necessary inquisitions 
are more familiariaed to the people^ and when those 
suspicions^ which are always at first excited on ^uch 
occasions^ are allayed. But^ to return to the last 
century* There were returns of the expenses for the 
maintenance of the poor, for the years 1776 and 
1784. Some .of these the late Mr. Gilbert, well 
known as having devoted the labours of his pariia- 
mentary life to the subject> was mainly instrumental 
in obtaining, a^d yet we find him pronouncing, in 
his place, in parliament, and in his numerous publica- 
tions on the subject, that^ when he had obtained them, 
they were grossly defective \ Indeed^ it is a recorded 
fact, that the order for their production was, at. that 
time, very reluctantly complied with throughout the 
country. According to Mr. Gilbert, they were defi- 
cient several hundred thousand pounds; he states, 
that '^the sum raised for the relief and maintenance 
o£ the poor is not inferior, .perhaps superior, to that 
raised by the land tax^ at four shillinjgs in thp 
pound V' In short, he estimated the >ppor rates of 
1775 at 0^2,000,000, at the least*, and those of 1786 
at ^2,500,000\ The errors in these documents aie 
now, however, wholly lost sight of, and. their defects, 

' Collection of Tracts concerning the Poor, 4to. 1787, p. 106. 
•Gilbert, Speech, 27 th March, 1776; Parliamentary Register, 
▼•l.Lp.371. 

* Gilbert, Plan for the Better Relief, &c. p. 1. 

* Some Reflections on the Poor Rates ; Collection of Pamphlets, 
da. p. 104. 
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like those of legal titleSi, are^ it appears^ fiilly remedied 
by age. If this mode will suffice^ there is a yet older 
official return concerning the charge of maintaining 
the poor^ obtained about the conclusion of the seven- 
teenth century, under the direction of John Locke, at 
the instance of the then government. This makes 
the amount to be d&184,735 18*. 6d. : why, then, is 
not this sum placed at the head of those now given 
in the reports of our select committees ? It would 
make a far more convenient radix for calculations 
concerning this *' devouring sore ** than even that of 
1760. It is not improbable but it may, at length, 
find a place there, though there is this reason why it 
would not be quite a decisive datum, even were it so 
legitimatized, namely, there were only 4,415 parishes 
that made any returns whatsoever on that occasion ; 
the correctness of those actually received may be 
judged of accordingly. The number of those in the 
last large abstract (1818) is stated to be 14,640. 
Supposing, then, the returns wanting at the former 
period averaged the same in amount as those fur- 
nished (no unfair presumption), and even allowing 
those furnished to have been complete (certainly a 
very liberal one), there were upwards of six hundred 
thousand pounds expended on the poor at that period. 
We know, however, from other quarters, that this 
was much short of the actual amount. 

But these returns of 1750, found, it appears, in the 

.Speaker's .closet, are to be now taken as. correct, not* 

withstanding all manner of evidence to the contrary. 

Fielding, who very much interested himself about 

Ihe poor-laws, and who wrote on the subject the 
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tery year following^ and who^ conseqaently^ could not 
have been ignorant of thein, nevertheless says^ that 
the tax for providing for the poor (ind.ependently of 
every other kind of charity) equalled^ frequently, in 
amount, that of the land tax, thep about two millions S 
Ten yeai:3 befpr^ thji^, we are assure^ by Sir Matthew 
Decker (an autjionty of great celebrity, as I perceive^ 
at present)^ that it amounted at least to ^1^960^000*. 
Hanway, a writer, incapable of falsification^ and cer- 
tainly not to be. suspected of ignorance on thiis subject, 
for it was the business of his benevolent life to attend to 
jt, estimates the rates \ a few years after this supposed 
true retnm,. a]t ^1,500,000 *, and, according to his co- 
teioppraijes, at a low calculation^; at all events, Al- 
cock*> I^)8tlethwayt% l^Angueil*, and many, others^ 

* Fieldm^/Anlnq^iiT, &c.'(1761), p.S2. •- \ 

* Decker, Essay on Foreign Trade, p. 33. (1740.) 

' Fanner's Letters^ p.:308« * Hanway, Letters on the Defects 
of the Police,* &c. letter xii.^ p. 101, 4to. 

* The error of Mr. Uanway, evidently one on the side of defi* 
ciency , originated thus : having obtained the probable amount of the 
poor's rate, within the-biUs of mortality, he. assumed that ten times 
that sum might be taken as the total for the whole kingdom ; it is now 
manifest that, in thus calculating, he used far too low a multiplica* 
tpr» Mr. Maitland says the poor's rate within the bills of mortality^ 
previously to 1739, was £90,836 4s. ^id.^ exclusive of puUie 
charities to a 'Still greater amount. How is this sum reconcilable 
jwithi that put forth by the select committees as that levied on the 
whole countiy ten years afterwards } All the documjsnts I have 
seen relative to the subject, public or private, prove the latter to be 
preposterously incorrect, though it is now constantly appealed to, as 
the standard of our calculations in proof of the supposed relative 
increase in our poor^rateSi 

* Alcock, Observations on the Defects^ &c. This author fixes on 
j£3,000,000 as the sum expended on die poor; a]Ml, sing^ularto 
remark, appeals to the parliamentary returns of 1750, in verifica- 
tion of his assertion. 

' '^ Postlethwayt, Diet. Commerce, vol. ii. p. 491. He fixes the tsgL 
at £3,500,000. 

' D'Aog^aei], Avantages et Desavantages, &c. p. 306. His esti- 
mate alsais £3,500,000. • 
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wfao^ wrote at that period^ fitted tfie amoiint at a far 
higher sum, Mr. Hanivays, as tke lowest estimate 
I have erer met with, I shall adopt. 

Perfecdy certain, from the strong represetitationsi, 
as to the poverty and 4istress which prevailed at thsA 
period^ and the heavy burden which its relief occai- 
sioned^ complaints of which meet one's notice in 
every publication at all touching up<m such topics> 
that the low sum set down as that of the poor's rate 
^ England, in 1750^ amoonting to cmly a few pence 
in tfa^ pound on the then rental^ could not possiUy 
'be correct J I tittempted to ascertain this by actual 
calculations^ and, for this purpose, had extracted thfe 
sums raised, in many parts of the .country, at' that 
period, from various topographical and histbrical 
works ; by which I was fully convinced that nothing 
iu>uld b6 farther from the truth' than that the sums 
expended on our poor had, since that period, decti- 
pled in amount. But I found this methMxl of dis^ 
<provi4g dke correctness of the document was unn&- 
■cessary: its utter wortfalessness is not a matter of 
calculation, but a matter of historyj ' Accidehtally, 
1 cast my eyes tipoh this account of Ihe whole a^ir, 
4b Tindal*s oontinu^tibn of Ra^n, the v^ exordknii 
iif which h quite sufficient to disprove thie correctness 
tif the return in question. ^^ Never wAs tlidvea time/^ 
says the historian, speaking of the 25th of Geo; II. 
'(^1751), *^ when so mueh money was raised for ilie 
poor as was raised then, and yet they were. never 
worse provided for. This came to be a very seiious 
matter of inquiry, and the house had ordered an 
account of the total sums of money, annually assessed 
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in England and Wales, towards the reHef of the poor, 
from Easter 1747 to Easter 1750, to be returned 
to their clerk, together with the nnmber of work- 
houses for the poor. The order of the house being 
a little too indefinite, was verj^ much dUregardedf and 
the house required the justices of the peace of the 
several counties to see it now pot into execution V* 
The returns, in consequence of this order, a ^^ little 
too indefinite and very much disregarded," have, honF^ 
ever, it appears, been found in the Speaker's closed 
and are now taken to be quite correct, and are passed 
to the public as such, ^^ without note or comment/^ 
Worthless, then, and thrown aside, they have becooK 
good, like wine, by keeping ; the additional valoe of 
which a professor of political economy (the same 'who 
has assured us absenteeism is no evil) gravely assures 
us ought to be resolved into '^ the value of the addi- 
tional labour laid out upon it,'' which idea he illustrate 
by a reference to time and place, which I confess I 
cannot comprehend^. It is perfectly deceptions^ 
therefore^ to appeal, year after year, to this item. 
The document is, on the confession of those to whom 
it was addressed, perfectly useless: our better re>> 
lianc^ therefore, must be on those competent autho- 
rities, who lived at the very period and afterwards, 
who directed their particular attention to the sub- 
ject. These, doubtless aware of its existeni^e, wholly 
disregarded it, as imperfect; depending upon th^ 
own personal and better means of information^ in 
estimating this part of the national expenditure. 

* Rapin, Hist, of England ; TindaFs Cont., vol. xxi. pp. 443, 449. 

• M'Culloch, Principles of PoiiU Economy, vol. iii. p. 313* 
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But next^ as touching another and &r more im- 
portant document^ that preser^d by Davenant, and 
formed^ as he assurer us; with great care, and at much 
expense, by Arthur Moore^ one of the most accurate 
statistical writers of his time, and who could have ho 
possible inducement to impose upon his countrymen, 
in this particular, had it been practicable. Some at- 
tempts have been made of late, not indeed to disparage 
the fidelity of that individual, but to represent the 
sums he gives for each county, as calculations founded 
on some other data, and as mere assumed proportions, 
rather than as the results of an actual collection of 
&€ts. This idea is singular enough, and proves to 
what lengths those who labour to show '^ the increa»^ 
ing burden of the poor's-rate" will go. We are ex- 
pressly informed by Davenant, in the remarks which 
aiccompany the table, that it was '^ collected with great 
labour and expense," and is given as the ^^ medium of 
several years ;'' and what fully establishes our reliance 
upon these assertions is, the candour manifested about 
one part of this important document: he informs us, 
the sum assigned to Wales (£83J53) was not de- 
rived from actual accounts, but ^^ according to the 
proportion Wales bears to the rest of the kingdom in 
other taxes ' •" A slight examination of the table, in 
which there are twelve columns, containing sundry 
fiscal accounts, will instantly show that the sums fixed 
to* the counties of %igland, severally, have no relation 
to any of these. It is quite impossible that a fair and 
candid document of this nature can err on the side of 
excess ; and it is hardly less so, but that it should err 
* Davenant, Ways and Means, p. 79. 
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in deficiency'; ahd we accordingly find tke tMalamdtmt 
falb eonsiderajbly short of complntatbns wUich v^ete 
idade by other intelligent persons «t abotk the same 
period. The firA item in the table tiiiat i shall sdb^ 
join to these remarks^ I ^ve on the authority of 
Colqnhoun : from whence he deriyed it, I do hot re- 
collect at present ; but that it is ho exaggeration^ i 
think will appear clear, if the reader will refer to what 
Spelman says of the burden of sustaining the poor in 
the early part of the reign of James L ; andnt should 
be remarked, that the alienated abbey lands were then 
chargeable with considerable sums in addition, applli* 
cable to the purposes of charity, which incumbrances 
were afterwards redeemed. 

(20,) Having, in a Work of which Ifais forms a 
part, when showing the eflPect of a growing popula- 
tion on the happiness and prosperity df all commtini- 
ties, spoken at large on the state of England in former 
periods, contrasting especially the Condition of the 
lower and tl^ lowest ranks of society (with whom the 
proof must chiefly rest) with what it is at present, I 
must refer to that part in f)roof that the distresses 
snstamed bythe poor^ during the period I am about 
to particularise, were fiir more severe than they are iit 
preset. The multitude of these, their want of «ra^ 
ploynient^ and extreme misery, is dwelt upon by writers 
of every dass-^-neUgioas, moral, or political ; imd many 
times, during the seventeenth century, was the mekin-^ 
choly fact pronounced from the throne^, and pressed 



^ King James I., Woiks, p« 567. See also ** a Collection of Kings* 
Speeches," po^m. 
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upon the most serious attention of the legislature ^ 
But as the present argument seems to require that 
some pr9of should he now. adduced that the number 
of the paupers was at least as proportionately great 
then as at present, in order to prove that a, system of 
national charity has not, as is ignorantly alleged, a 
tendency to constantly increase the numbers of Jts 
dependents, but the reverse, I shall present a few ex- 
tracts (and they shall be but few), in which numbers 
actually occur, omitting such where a va3t but uncer- 
tain number is alone mentioned. 
. . Gregory King, who wrote in the time of Charles II., 
and . whose caLculaitioiis are inserted in Davenant's 
works, and adopted by him, says, ^^the number of 
people, who are aburden upon the other part, amount 
to 1,330,000 souls ^" Another writer, about this pe- 
riod, and who seems to have been patronized by go- 
vernment, mentioning the many "hundred thousands" 
of beggars and paupers, says, " at least one hundred 

* Besides Rings' Speeches, Debates in Parliament, Statutes at 
Large, and other public documents, eVery Writer on the state of 
the nation, or its commerce, of any note, dwells upon the multi* 
tudes and the distresses of the poor. I will refer the reader to a few 
of them. Adam More, Bread for the Poor, 1623, pp. iii. iv. v. &c. 
Qock, 1651, Summary Survey, pp. 49, 50, 67, 148, &c. Sir 
Joshua Child, 1669; Essay on Trade, pp. 62, 87, 105, &c. Yar- 
reoton; England's Improvement, pp. 53, 61, &c. Proposals for 
building Workhouses, &c., 1677, pp. 1, 2, 3, 16. True English 
Interest, 1684, Preface, p. ii.&c. Sir William Petty. Political Arith- 
metic, p. 15, &c. Davenant, Works, vol. ii. p. 204. Lord Hale,- Ok 
the Poor, p. 17. Filmer, Collection of Tracts, p. 8. John Locke, 
pp.244, 245. Carey, Discourse on Trade, 1700, p. 110. ' Paxton, 
Discourse on Trade, .1704. Eden, voK i. If the repres^ntatioqs 
of any, or all, of these are to be credited, nothing we sustain now, 
in regard to the burden of the poor, can be compared with what 
was then endured. 

« Davenant, Works, vol. ii. p. 180. 

R 
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thousand of these were without employm^it^" Yar* 
reuton had before made the same estimated Brad* 
doUy in his ^^ Abstract of a Bill for employing the 
Poor," says, "there were Itbove 1,200,000 chai^eable 
poor/' at that period'; of which number about one- 
tenth were in the metrc^olis^: the whole number in 
Britain this writer makes 1,500,000'; which addition 
of 300,000 for Scotland, clearly agrees with Fletcher 
of Saltoun's evidence of the pauperism and mendicity 
of the latter country at that period. Bellai*s esti- 
mated the number of paupers in England, being out 
of work, in the year 1714, at 500,000 ^ Gee, a wri- 
ter of much credit and celebrity in his day, and still 
bften consulted, estimates the number, out of wort, 
in Great Britain and Irdiand, at ^^ above a million of 
people \" As the population enlarged, and industiy 
became consequently more encouraged and better re- 
warded, pauperism diminished; but still, about the 
year 1760, we find the chargeable poor of England 
alone reckoned at 700,000*, or an eighth part of the 
people, according to the author's estimate of the po- 
pulation. Another writer falls somewhat short of 
the preceding calculation, making the number " more 
than 600,000 ^ ; and with him I shall close this hasty 
collection, as it brings lis up to the period when we 

* R. H. Proposals for building in every County a Working Alms*- 
iiouse, &Cm pp. 3, 16, 4to. 1677. 

* Atadrew Yiarrenton, England's Improvement, p. 61. 

* Braddon, Abstract, &c. p. iii. 1704. 

* Ibid. p. xi. * Ibid. p. ix. 

* BeUars, Proposals for employing the Poor. 

^ Gee, Trade and Navigation of Great Britain, p. 90. 
' Present State of Great Britain, p. 80. 

* Reflections on the Domestic Policy, &c. p. 87, 1763. 
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begin to have something like certain data on which to 
found onr calculations. 

Those who may he disposed to controvert these 
statements^ under the idea that they are more compe- 
tent to make accurate cakulations, than those who 
were cotemporary with the facts they record, will yet 
have to dispose of the entire history of poverty during 
all these periods, before they can make room for their 
notions. They will have to deny every representa^ 
tion of the condition of the lower ranks of society, 
whether made from the throne, the pulpit, or the 
press ; and brand with falsehood whole generations of 
their ancestors, who described the condition of that 
poverty which they so deeply commiserated, and 
persevered in relieving, at such immense exertions. 
They never dreamt of such proposals as those which 
are now publicly and nnblushingly made ; they never 
doubted but that increasing numbers were still a 
national blessing, and time has demonstrated, in their 
instance, as well as in all others, that benevolence is 
wisdom. Their care was, on the contrary, to vary the 
means of relieving the poor, and multiply their endea* 
TOurs in their behalf; " I think it plain," as one of 
them exclaims, *^ that the poor ought neither to be 
starved, nor hanged, nor sent away !*' What a poor 
political economist was Sir William Petty 1 

The following table will exhibit, at one view, some 
of the facts previously stated. The column of the 
poor's rate is, in the earlier part of it, given on the 
authority of the writers previously mentioned,' and 
others referred to ; with the exception of the fifth sum, 
which, as before stated, is the result of precise and actual 

R2 
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information. The* report deliviered to Mr. Locke is 
omitted on account of its gross deficiency ; so is that 
lately published as the returns of 1748^ 1749/ and 
1750, and for the same reason. The reports of the 
years 1776 and 1783 are amended on the authority 
of Mr. Gilbert, who moved for them, and who, on 
due examination, so corrected them. The succeeding 
sums are given as published by authority, though the 
earlier of these are still confessedly deficient. Con- 
nected with these sums, I have, in the next column, 
given the revenue of the corresponding years, or, in 
the earlier part of the table, where that was not prac- 
ticable, of nearly the same period. But as revenue 
may not be thought a fair comparison on many ac- 
counts, I have added a coltunn for the exports at the 
different dates ; and likewise one for the national debt, 
as it has been pronounced so light in comparison 
with the nuisance of our poor-rates. Lastly, I have 
collected the accounts of the numbers of the poor at 
the different periods, accompanied by a statement of 
the population at such times, which completes the 
comparison I wish to institute. Another column or 
two, however, might well have been added, retorting 
on the antagonists of the poor-laws their favourite 
argument. Had the progress of the county and other 
public disbursements been given (not to mention 
more distressing national statistics), their ^^ geometric 
ratio" of increase would have been indeed exhibited! 
In refraining to do so, I shall only remark, that to 
single out poverty whereon to ground these ominous 
calculations, manifests either an obliquity of intellect 
or principle truly astonishing. 
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The preceding facts require little comment. They 
show^ in respect of the bnrden of sustaining the poor^ 
that of ail the national items^ whether of income or 
expenditure, this is so far from having increased in 
a super-proportion, that it is the only one that has 
greatly lagged behind. Compared with the public 
revenue, one hundred and fifty years ago, the poor- 
rate nearly amounted to one-half; whereas at the pre- 
sent period it amounts to little more than one-tenth. 
As to the interest of the national debt (which is said 
to be so slight an evil, compared with this), — whereas, 
at the former period, the expense of the poor was con- 
siderably more than twenty times that of the interest of 
the public incumbrance, at present the latter is more 
than five times as much as the former. But if these 
should be rejected as unfair criteria (though I know 
not why they should be so deemed), let us^ take the 
exports of the country during the same period. One 
hundred and forty years ago, these were only four 
times as much in amount as the then charge for main- 
taining the poor ; at present the latter is little more 
than a twelfth of the former. Then, respecting the 
number of the paupers at each period, compared with 
the existing population, a decisive proof of the same 
gratifying fact presents itself. About the revolution^ 
they amounted to one-fourth of the people; at present 
their relative number is diminished to one-twelfth. 
As to any great inaccuracy in regard to not including 
in the latter number the families of the relieved, a 
matter much dwelt upon by those who wish to repre- 
sent England as a nation of paupers ; we are enabled 
to correct the general method of multiplying the 
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jmabfiT iiito ikmiliesj in ordec to obtain the real pro^ 
portion* la 1803^ the efaiUren of the rdieved^ aa 
well as the chUdr^Ei relieved, were added to the numw 
ber, which 8welb the total of that year to 1,039,716 ;, 
a very diifere&t addition to what such make ; instead 
of fiye limes the number, not farming near a third of 
it, including orphans, and the still more uiihappy and 
nnmerous ckss^ illegitimates. A useful little work, 
entitled ^^ Statistical Illustrations," thus calculating 
by &miiies, says, that forty-two out of every hundred 
weBe, in 1815^ receiving parochial relief! The very 
sum the poor cost that year utterly disproves this,.-?-^ 
^ess than three farthings a day each, on such a calcu^ 
latkm, not as the minimum but as the average of the 
relief afforded ! Parochial officers, whajt say ye to 
this? Birt it should be observed, that, of the poor 
relieved in the workhouse, all the children are num^ 
berei ; and frequently,, on my own knowledge, those 
of the ovitrpensioners likewise ; the ill^timate children 
constantly* A reference to the work of Sir F. M. Eden 
will. prove this ; and will have the forther good effect 
of showing how few of these pensioners could by any 
possibility be deducted, consisting, as the great majo-»> 
i»ty does, of the aged poor, and of widows and orj^ans. 
But a mistake, of a nature quite contrary to the one 
under examination, is always made in estimating the 
real number of paupers amongst us ; and one» as 1 
believe^ hitherto entirely overlooked. Not only are 
those, regularly nelieved^ returned, but all those who 
haye occasional assistance during the year are entered; 
and if they apply more than once, probably they are not 
unfrequently entered as often as they apply. What^ 
ever may be the general practice as to the latter facl^ 
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certainly very many of the casually relieved poor, who 
amount, it will be seen on reference to the reports, to 
nearly half the entire nnmber, if they receive ever so 
few' donations, or not more than one, and do not remain 
on the books for any considerable length of time ; still, 
at the end of the year, though long off the list, they 
are returned. Militairy courtesy, once a captain and 
always a captain, is extended even to pauperism. Per- 
haps I shall be better understood by adducing an 
example. If we take up an infirmary report, and 
should judge of the actual inmates by the number of 
annual admissions, at exceedingly erroneous idea 
would be entertained. The same mistake applies^ 
though not to an equal extent, in judging of the num- 
bers of the poor from annual reports. The annual 
amount must necessarily much exceed the co-exist- 
ing number. Of one thing I feel fully confident ; 
that the excess above the actual number of ihe 
relieved poor, at any one time, thus occasioned, will far 
more than compensate for the omission of the children 
of that particular class of paupers who have families. 
These remarks will not be deemed superfluous by 
those who wish to redieein the country from the dba« 
racter of pauperism, which some seem so anxious to 
fix upon it. 

But to return to what the adversaries of our na- 
tional charity mainly dwell upon, — the expense. Again 
adverting to the preceding table, made up on authori- 
ties which are given throughout, I think it maybe 
asserted that the very reverse of what is alleged, in 
regard to the supposed super-proportionate increase 
of our popr-rates, is demonstrated. But even with 
these facts before my eyes, in contradicting the whole 
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stream of our present speakeis ^ and writers : on the 
subject, including some who seem friendly. to our na^ 
tional provision^ I feel some hesitation; I will there- 
fere, turn to an authority whom! I. am persuaded none 
will underrate^ one whose labours on this important 
subject future generations will duly appreciate, and 
one^ above all^ whom Mr. Malthus eulogizes because 
of his supposed hostility to the general system^ I mean 
Sir Frederick Morton Eden. After recording the in- 
crease of the poor*-rates, from early periods to die close 
of the last century^ he presents us with his deliberate 
jndgment on the whole, in these memorable words/. — 
: ^^ Great and burdensome as the poor's rate may 
appear, from the returns which were made to parlia^ 
ment in the year 1786^ and from the more recent 
communications which the reader will find detailed in 
the'second volume^ the rise, of the poor?s rates 

HAS not kept pace WITH OTHER BRANCHES OF NA- 
TIONAL EXPENDITURE; OR EVEN WITH OUR INCREASED 
ABILITY TO PAY THEM\" 

And if we have occasion to be grateful in review* 
ing our present condition, in reference to the past> 
as it respects this necessary burden ; we have no less 
reason to be abundantly satisfied^ in comparing the 

" Sir F. M. Eden, State of the Poor, vol, i. p. 407. The same 
cheering view of the subject is taken by an able writer, in the 
Quarterly- Review, vol.- xxxiii, p. 454, from whose views, on parti-^ 
cular parts of the question, the author reluctlantly differs. . His 
words are these: " The whole of the funds now actually expended bii 
the poor (even if we include in this large amount the very large 
proportion which is now paid to able-bodied labourers, and which 
to all intents and purposes constitutes a part of the wage» of 
labour) bears a much smaller proportion to the present resources 
of the country, than the total amount of the contributions raised for 
the sustenance of the poor bore to the wholeof its wealth in the 
time of Elizabeth^*' • 
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we^t it impoBes oana widi dwt boras by tbe4 
roundiog natians, yrbim estimaliDg both cm any jufit 
principle. I sfaall ^e diis oandiiBiou likewise in the 
better voids of a judidons and candid modem writer 
vpon die sdbject. ^^ I am pernaded/' wyu he, ^ ifcat 
it will be firaad a certain trath^ that the diarkies of 
other Gomitries have nerer^ at any period^ been so 
condnct^5 as to relieve the popr^ of an equal popnla* 
tion^ so adequately as the poor^s iaw^ with less ^icon*- 
ragement <^ idleness^ or with better stimmlns to 
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(22.) Wete W0 to extend the comparison of our 
present system of national charity with that of which 
it is pbunly tb^ 9^bstiti}te^ the relief atfbrded by 
means ^ reli^pus ^ow ments* w^ shall End our j^ar 
fenence still more fnlly confirmed* It was cme oi 
the main ob^cts of the Ibnndnrs of all snch to pro- 
vide a perpetnaH systm of relief ^ tha poor^ and 
the fnlifilmisat of idwi int^uitum iras jgmmQU^, in^ 
cases^ as far as their original institalti^n went^ 
fieoeet &om the $i»rliest period of the introduction 
of Christianity amongat u^9 and ei^edally since the 
days of our immprfal AJfned, property of that nalaur e 
iMpt perpetually accumidating, till we fihd, at one 
period^ it '^ absorbed" one-third of the entire king- 
domf. That this was a pemieions^ as well as an 
e]i:pensive system of relieving poverty, we aria^ we)l 
aware: it was one^ however^ nationally recognized 
and established, those foundations being, as Camd^a 
says^ for the relief and maintenance of the poor and 

' Collections relative to systematic Relief, &c. p. 177. 

* Bede, Elcelesiastical History, 1. i. chap, xxvii. 

' Cotton, Abridgment of the Records in the Tower, p. 189. 



impo^ioAK Tbat they did so r^Uevi^ tham^ I refer afco 
the teslamdny of Spdxaan'i siod that they caukl not 
legally reftise so to dop to die authority of CokeK 
That point c^ law had been solemnly aigued itfid de** 
termined^ Theses however, Henry VIIL seiaedi 
and confiscated ; promising, as far as the poor were 
eoBcemed, to estaUish a better system upon their 
ruins^ saying to his ol^eqnious parliament^ ^^ If I 
should suffer the poor and mUmibk to be nB]:^evediyoa 
might well say, that I being put in so special a trust, 
as I am in this case, were no trusty friend to you^ 
nor charitable to my enna christen/' He fidfiUed 
this trust by seizing all* their peramnent fnufJ^ (mwy 
of which are in the possession of those who now 
inveigh against all motional charity), and put the poet 
upon the (illegal) Scotch plan, i. e, upiw public beg^ 
gttigs upon Sundays and holidays'. How well it 
answered, the universal distres^-Hthe wb^pings and 
cauterizings that ensued*^^and, above all, the eye^ 
cution of above 70,000 poor wretches, in his refgn, 
princi{)aUy for thieving, sufficiency attest. $w^ 
ifnagtne that, when these were disposed of, poviftrty 
ought to have become defunct i; and, €x>wequeptlf| 
that so many years afteiwards there could have befiQ 
no need of a national proviaion. On some such i4f4 
^rgue, it seems, the framers of the late Emignition 
Report^; such, however, attrad but Httle to the strnc^ 

> Camden, BvitaanU, p« 163; (1637.), 

' Spelroan, De non Temerandis Ecclesiis, p. 40. 

' Emigration Report, 3d part, p. 40. 

^ Spelman, Denon Temerandit^ Ecclesiisy p. 10. Caudris Case, 
Cok«, 5th Report, folio 11 ; See Coke, 2 Institutes, p. 649, 1642. 
See Burn, Hist, of Poor Laws, p. 6. Stat, at Large, 2 H, 5, chap. i. 

* 27 Henry VIII. • EmigratioQ Eepart, pmrt iii. p, 40. 
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tare of society. LfOrd Hale is a better authority : as 
a philosopher, he knew that, *^ as the popaloosness of 
the kingdom increaseth, the poor will be proportion- 
ably increased';** and, as a judge, he saw that unre* 
lieved poverty filled the gaols with malefactors, and 
fed the gallows and the gibbet \ I may digress so hr 
as further to state of this great man^ that his endea- 
vours were to amend the poor-laws, which he deemed 
founded on piety, humanity, and sound policy^; not 
to destroy them ; whatever were the defects of the 
system, even as then administered, still it was his 
maxim, "better relieve twenty drones, than let one 
bee perish V But to return: after sundry abortive 
attempts to relieve poverty from the unparalleled 
distress into which this act of spoliation had involved 
it, the celebrated poor-law of England was passed at 
the termination . of the reign of Elizabeth ; it was 
planned by some of the greatest statesmen the coun- 
try ever possessed, and was drawn up by one to whom 
it does greater honour than all^ his other labours, 
m(H*al or philosophical, which send him down to pos- 
terity without a rival; I mean Bacon. It is touch* 
ing to hear this great man, in his disgrace and sorrow, 
thus appealing to his Maker, ^* O God, the state and 
bread of the poor have been precious in my eyes !" 

(23.) And that the framers of this law were not mis- 
taken as to the effects which they contemplated would 
result from it, succeeding times have fully testified. 
We have a better right to assert that the labouring 

* Lord Hale, On the Poor. Burns> Hist. Poor Laws, p. 153. 

* Ibid. p. 160. » Ibid, p. 135, 159, 160. 

* Quarterly Rev. vqI. xix. p. 79. 
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classes of England have be^i in^roved- in character, 
conduct^ and condition, by its operation, than its im* 
piigners have to assert the Contrary : their superiority 
in those respects is manifest. We are authorised 
also in 'attributing no inconsiderable share of the 
prosperity which has since that period distinguished 
this nation from all others, to this great and con- 
stantly operating cause* But these, though great, 
are incidental advantages, such, indeed, which ever 
accompany and reward acts of justice and mercy. 
Its direct and intended consequences, in regard to the 
mass of evil it removed, and the good it conferred, 
are more essential to our present inquiry : happy 
would it have been for Ireland, if^ at that early period, 
the same great remedy had been applied ! These 
effects, which have continued to the present hour^ 
were instantly obvious, and shall be described in the 
language of one fully competent to judge, and who 
lived at precisely the period that enabled him to do 
so. We read thus in Dalton's Justice, one of our 
text books ; '' The benefits of this law'' (including 
another for the suppressing of vagabonds, which> in 
effect, was a part of the system) ^^are, 1. Idleness 
is very much repressed. 2. Infinite swarms of idle 
vagabonds are rooted out, which before wandered up 
and down, to the great danger and indignity of o'ur 
nation. 3. We ourselves are now compelled but to 
relieve the poore of our own parishes (whose condi- 
tion and estate we know), and to a certainty of gift, 
wherewith we are now .taxed by our neighbours ; 
whereas ie/bre, we gave we knew not what, nor * to 
whom; and many times to such as were ready to 
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have cut oar throats, if oprpottanity had wetved 
them^" Such is the testimonj of an eye-witness as 
to the immediate effect of the establishment of the 
poor-laws, and that witness Dalton* And on what 
jMinciple of sophistry can its import be evaded, see^ 
ing that it strictly comports with the reason of the 
case, and is faliy confirmed by the present condition 
of eyery snrronnding country, which is still without 
a national provision for the poor ? 

(24.) But the abrogation of the constitutional right 
of poverty, now established and enjoyed for so many 
generations^ would not only remit us to the state 
from which the country was then happily liberated, 
but would repeat the wanton cruelty of the last 
Henry, and under dncumstances which would greatly 
aggravate it* One thing is lost sight of entirely in 
discussing this subject, namely, that the establish^ 
ment by law of a perpetual and sufficient fund of 
rdief amongst us, for the maintenance of the poor> 
has effectually prevented the creation of one by the 
munificence of private individuals, which w<»Qld, ere 
this, have more than rq>arred the wrongs thus perpe- 
trated^ and, indeed, would again have carried provi'* 
sioii to a pernicious excess. Certain is it, that, during 
the long intervening time, had there been no regular 
tdief for the distressed poor, few with the feelings 
of tnexk or of Christians^ whose lives had been pros- 
perous and happy, could have lived or died without 
making some returns, in the form of charity, as a 
thank-offering to the Deity. Even with the know- 
ledge that such provision has been made, and that so 

* Dalton, Country Justice, cb. xlvii. ; published 16 IS. 
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ta kate or give property at present » little more than 
beqaeatiiiDg it to the parish^ still this tiataral feeling 
bas often got the better of reason itself; and Very 
moch property has actually beeii thus left, and infi* 
nitely more would have been, had not the law inter- 
fered, rendering all bequests void, if left within a 
year and a day of the testator's deaths consequently, in 
many cases^ rendering such bequests nugatory, as last 
wills are often made Within that period of dM»s<^tion. 
(25.) Had it not been for thifr regular provision and 
this obstacle to re-creatmg one, an ample ftind would 
have beto speedily realized for the relief of the poori; 
m proof of this important ai^timption, I appeal to tibie 
conduct of the rich of a neighbouring nation^ not^ I 
hope, more distinguished for their charity than £n^ 
Ushmen« As the men of the revolution so " properly 
and judiciously" rejected the plague of Enghndp a 
national provision^ what is th& conduct of that people } 
]^fQtwithstandiDg the impediments the taw imposes 
there, as well as here, in the way of charitable bequests $ 
anid independently of the donations, not exceo^ng 
one hundred crowns, which it does not recognise; and 
without including those secret donations which elude 
th^ law, mid the many legacies which have Aot beto 
vfilued, which altogether amount to very large sums ; 
in the five years teraiihatmg with 1833, with which 
year the report I have before mecondudes, — ^thei^ were 
appropriated to the use of the poor in that country^ 

In money .... 10,242,568 

In" rentes*' . . . . ' 188,157. 

in real propeity . . . 2,478^041 

12,9O8,7061h 
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This mm, iiijdepcttdflBtljr «f the omissions previoiKly 
alkided to, and the inamcnse €cd«iastical €bnatioii8 
during the same period, but imperfiaetty^sho^vls what 
Ei^shmea would hove done for generataons past^ 
had there been no regidar provim^n for thenr poor 
and destitute coontrymen. To deprive the poop, 
thevefoe^ of their long-acknowledged rights/ founded 
npon justice, mercy, and the law of the' land, would 
not be merely a positive spoliation^ of ^ae darkest 
character, but a negative robbery, to at least an*eqnal 
extent. All the real property of. the country hastbeen 
transmitted and received on this condition ; the violsr 
tion of wfau^ would be (to show the offence in an in« 
dividual case, and not by rhetorical illustratiQu) as 
though an elder son, to whom a confiding &ther bad 
committed an imbecile and impotent brotherj should) 
after having intercepted the bounty .of every x>tfaer 
branch of the fieunily, under colour of providing for him 
himself, at length throw his parent s will into the fire, 
to free himself firom the incumbrance, and th^ turn 
the sufferer adrift as a nuisance in his hoiqse and a 
di^race to the family. . ^ 

(^.) In the preceding remarks <on the poor4a.ws 
of £iigland, tedious as I fear they may be deemed, 
i have omitted many facts and arguments which have 
a strong bearing upon the subject ; I am in no fear as 
to their abrogation in this country, but I have been thus 
diffuse in order to answer by a prolepsis son^e.of the 
objections which may be advanced against their exten* 
sion to Ireland. . Here, whatever may be individually felt 
dr asserted to the contrary, they constitute nationally 
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spbaking^ to all iate^ts and purposes, a vohmtary 
dmrity ; and as such will, I atir persuaded, never ceas^e 
to' be cherished by us. England may be burdened by 
tbera, but it is a burden of which she is justly proud/ 
and which- has given stability to her footsteps in her 
march to: national prosperity: however that may be^ 
she would just as soon rid herself of the incumbrance 
of destitute infancy and decrepit age, as Mneas would 
have deserted to their fate the helpless beings with 
which he came Idaded, and impeded<in his retreat from' 
the burning ruins of Troy. On the other hand, ^^ as 
the care of the poor ought to be the principal object 
of all laws^,** so it will become, ere long, the favourite 
work of the legislature to render our present system 
more efficient, to its great end, than it is at present ; 
and to adapt it more completely to the altered circum-< 
stances of the times. Petty recommended, even in a! 
period of very general distress, that the charge of sus.^ 
taining the poor should be "augmented*;** but, I am 
persuaded, the true course of ameliorating their, con-: 
dition would, in regard of mere^ expenditure, have a^ 
directly contrary effect. The best way of assisting 
the poor, at least that part of them capable of exer-« 
tion,'is the enabling them to assist themselves ; and,' 
in order that we may know how to- do this, we 
6ughtto place ourselves in the situation in which they 
iLtt ; feel their peculiar wants a;nd wishes, and observe 
the difficulties by which they are surrounded. Mnch,' 
very much^ I am persuaded, might be done in their 
behalf, which woqld indeed, in the first instance^ con-i 

' Paley, Moral Phil., book iii. ch. 4, p. 151. 
* Petty, Of Taxes aod ContributioDS, p. 13. . . 
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duce to their welfisre, find that» donbtldsa^ ought ^ h&. 
the great object ; but which would as ineyttubly re-» 
dound td that of the public ; and by means whichi 
while drawing a broad line of distinction between the 
deserving and profligate poor^ not for the purpose of 
actually starving these^.but of more eftectually aasist-r 
ing and distinguishing those^ would change the whole 
face of pauperism, and convert the great charity of 
the country into a mighty and un&iling instrument pf 
its moral elevation* I now allude to means which 
would occasion no exp^ise to any single individual^ 
or to the community at large ; means not. of a 
whimsical, but of a strictly practicable tuiture»T-not 
founded on some new discovery, but which have .bf^9 
long pointed out by the most patriotic men the^ 
country has ever produced ; and, in fine, whicb, having 
been tried in many instances without, failure in any, 
only await the sanction of the legislature, to renid^ 
them general; while their practicability has be$n 
already folly demonstrated in another cau^e and 
country. To these topics I $ba)] not allode at prese^t^ 
however tempted to discuiss thism, though ihf stit^iQct 
has been one of long and pleading do^^ideratipn. 
They are put into a form to be submitt^ to the 
public on some futnre o^asion ; ^d jiot^iing b^it^tha 
consciousness that I have already trespassied top far 
upon the patience of the reader prevents noie gowg 
into them at present. I shall/ therefore^ cppteut. my-* 
self with saying, that the poor-law whicl^ I propose 
for I^^land, is on the same pri)iciple as tb'^t wl^ich; 
has been so long and so beneficially established amongst 
ns, and rests i^on the foundatipn of compulsory pro- 
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Vision and 4liscretiohary relief; jbiit relief^ in alt pvzciU 
cable cases^ connected with labou^r of a kind not to 
interfere with the regular demand existing for it. In 
a Word, assisting poverty to emerge from its condition^ 
rather than making it dependent upon it ; and afford^ 
ing at once the inducements for such an effort, and 
the means of rendering it successful. But into these 
particulars, I repeat, I must not now allow myself td 
proceed. 

(27.) Hie principal proposition, then, which I make 
in favour of Irel'jind, is the immediate establishment of 
a national provision for the poor, and the outcry which 
is raised against this by political economists, is a suf* 
ficient apology for the length into which I have gone 
in defence of the measure, and in showing its results. 
And if any of the arguments advanced in favour of 
the principle generally, have the least weight, or have 
made any impression ; when applied to Ireland in par* 
ticniar, they acquire tenfold force. Are the wrongs per* 
pirated by absenteeship in clearing farms, dispossess* 
ing t^ants, in disturbing and impoverishing the cotin^ 
try, undeniably great ? A poor^^i law is the specific for 
those evils ; it would interpose a barrier to those clears 
ances^^calm those disturbances; in a word, it would 
opei^e as an effectual check to the cupidity and 
eraelty of a system which has long proved itself 
insensible to all but mercenary motives. Is die want 
of employment another of the peculiar grievances of 
that country^ A pooif s law, under proper regulations 
yronld go far to pemedy that evil K Is the remuneration 

' DakoD) Country Justice, di. ^x. 
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of labour tbere inadeqi^ate'to a decent, comfortably* 
state of living? A poors law would undoubtedly miae 
and au3tain the value of labour. On this last point, in- 
deed, directly the. contrary hasi been asserted, in a spirit 
x){ hostility to. the poor-laws, and in defiance of both 
reason and experiences But Lord Hale has. .proved 
what is here maintained, in his treatise on the subject, 
the argnments of whiqh. cruelty and sophistry will never 
be able to answer, and which justice and mercy wilj 
fiever attempt to do. Nay, so clear is this pj[)int, that 
Lord Raimes, in writing against the system, confesses 
that its tendency is to, increase the remuneration, of 
labour ; one of the most essential and universal bene: 
fits which could be bestowed upon Ireland. 

It may be necessary to particularize an objection or 
two urged against this measure, as peculiar to Ireland, 
The grand one, I presunie, is, thai it would attempt an 
impossibility; to which I will simply reply, by oh-, 
serving, that the fallacy of this, objection has beeh 
practically demonstrated in this and many other counr 
tries, by the experience of centuries ; , and. that it is 
theoxetically false, I trust I shall' fully prove by actual 
calculations, touching the principle of human increase, 
in a work to which I have often ventured to allude. 
The strange idea of Mr. Malthus, that we should have 
liad. four million millions of.labourers^ if our funds 
for the poor had been.properly managed, will there, I 
trust, be fully cosfuted. That the poor-laws have a.ten- 
^denqy tp increase population*, I deny; without, how-f . 
^ver, admitting that such an increase would be aia^evil^ 

* Malthus, Essay, p. 410. 
«/6wrp.4l9. »/Airf.p.4l3. 
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wUch I equally controvert. It is sflj^nlaj^ endof^h 
thatone of the leading impngnera of those laws, Leifii 
KAimes (who, nevertheless^ suggested in thdr stead 
a &r more bnrdensome and impracticable sys^'m)? 
fahould have urged, a directly contrary objection to 
them, .arguing that they have a positive tendency to 
^^ depopulate the country*** Without entering int^ 
either argument, it may suffice to say, that> as far a3 
lexperience goes, he was right : nothing can be more 
lat war with fact than to assert the contrary. Ireland, 
^thout poor-laws, notwithstanding her constant emi- 
grations, to England and elsewhere, has increased in 
inhabitants nptore rapidly than England, which enjoys 
«iuch laws ; and Scotland, which, in proportion to its 
population^ certainly sends forth a far greater number, 
Jbiad, during the ten yeart between 1811 and. 1821, 
increased fourteen' and a half per centum ; while Eng*- 
land and Wales^ which have received these immense 
racCessioBs from both countries^ forming so consider- 
-able a portion of the inhabitants of all the crowded 
districts, had increased only sixteen and one*third, or 
:one and four-fifths more, in ten years. But to return to 
Ireland, with which we have at present to do ; the po- 
pulation of that island has augmented more rapidly than 
•England, notwithstanding all these numerous and in- 
jcessant deportations, and in consequence of a principle 
already developed^ This argument, then, totally fails. 
- (28.) Qut the next objection tp the poor-laws in 
Ireland, is the most powerful one, as rooted in self- 
interest; . Mr* Malthus informs the Emigration Com- 
qiittee, by whom he is appealed to on the question, 
that "the rates would very soon absorb the rentals of 
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alltheestB^ V thtis rbusili^ in hostility to ^ ineuom 
tbe #eady fear* and iateretted fedUngs of tboae to irbom 
^he asiertioii is addvnsed. ProphecieBOte nsiudly 
litde attended to^ excepting when directed against 
poverty and the paor-IavB : then they are deemed 
tespifaiion itself ; even tiioiigfa they proceed from 
4oi«cles whose tibdins to prescfenee have as yet been but 
yery poorly vindicated. To say nothing of many straiige 
notions which have^ I understand^ been quietly with*- 
diawn^ it was fbretcdd^ on tbe sakne anthority, a qoartur 
of a cebtnry ago^ that the price of labour had been 
^ continually rising^^not to &11 again i that the rent9 
of land had been every where advancing^-^idot to fidi 
again ; that the price of produce would rise^^not to 
fail again ;'' that the return of sudi scarcities as had 
been recently experienced (those of 1800 and 1801) 
were to be: expected as ^ unavoidable :'' with some 
strange speculations about the future value of '^patents 
for food^" and other nmtters^ concluding with lh» 
ominous sq>ostrophe^ in allusion to stush complaints^^ 
** how will they be aggravated twenty years htaice*!'* 
That interval has elapsed, and has answiered lAie 
<Iuestion : at it» termination^ we know that ,ifae did* 
tresses of the country arose from diametrically oppo- 
site causes ; from depreciation of prices, and, aa Lord 
Liverpool stated, from over-production of pro vxHona 
In that interval, indeed, many fluctuations have och 
ourred, none of which have been caused by th^ prin* 
ciple of population : at one time the demand for labour 
has been distressingly excessive; at another as much 

' Emigration Keport, part iii^p. 31, §,3227. . 
• M^hhus, Esday, pp. 444, 44»* 
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too lowi onlltie whole^ however, it is ackno^ledgedj 
I^^Uelaiitbority mentioned^ tofaavebeen great Biit 
duriiiilg all this time^ the bounties of Provideric^ have 
fitted ujloii us itt fttt equal and unfailing stream) 
whi4h has rtill enlarged witih our enlarging hunlbersi 
SliU^ hdweveri the contrary principle has been main^ 
tained. Like the maledictory prophet of old^ it may 
Imm varied its positions^ but it has persevered in its 
frarpose« Secure and at a distance^ it has fixed its 
imlignant gasse upon the tribes of human beings spread^ 
ing beneath) and /* covering the fa^e of the earth/ 
and has resumed from time to time its prophecies 
gainst the ihcreasing mulitudes« *^ But God hath 
jblissed them^ and they shall be blessed !" 

But) to return to the objection to a poor's kw^ 
bn tilie 9core of its absorbing the entire rental of 
Ireland: limits if you [(lease, to a maximum the 
fifadfyant of relief that one parish shall raise; and 
^nipQwet such piurish) in oise; of unrelieved; dirtrefss 
0till prevailing^ to apply for assistance to that parish 
.of the barony or county which is the least bnrdeitied* 
agreeably to the letter of our original law, and this 
jbbje^ion also is obviated. 

As to the; tetm ** absorbing '- rents^ now so hack* 
nied,: what) I woidd a^ik) is it that Ireland wants, but 
that: some part of its rental should be absorbed } It is 
the very relief that is suitable to^ and demanded for^ 
ber particcdar case. Of aU the money circulated in 
:a country/ that dispensed by the jpoof is the most 
beneficial) because it passes immediately into die 
^hands of active reproductive industry) and is distri- 
ibiited by the most rapid of all the channels of circuk- 
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tion througHoTit the whole conntiy. AbdOrbpttrt of 
the rental ! Why so it would, and a^ beneficially its 
a famishing man wocild absorb a ineal of food. A 
poor*8 law, indeed, would, in this respect, be dotibly 
beneficial ; it wbald* be a support to the industriidtid, 
as wen as a relief to the distitssed part of the com- 
munity. This sacred charity would dei^rend npbn 
4:hat bruised and afiiicted country like ah angel »f 
mercy, with healing in its lirings 5 it would ^^ come 
^own like rain ob the mown grass ;** as shdweird that 
\rater the ^arth, gasping under the meridian sun, 
clothing it again with all the bloom aiul verdlire of 
which it had been divested. Ireland woidd then, 
indeed, " absorb" what would restore her to health 
and peace; and the youngest sister of the Union 
would become one of the fairest and most beloved 
of all the branches 6f the Britisfhfadiiljr. 

(29.) Other arguments and objections, excldsitfely 
referrible to Ireland^ I had meant to have noticed ; but 
i shall waive them in favour of an extract or twofrbin 
a little Work in my possessioiiiy on thid vci^ subject, 
written by a dignitary of the church of Ireland, Dr; 
Woodward, late bishop of Clbyne. It perhaps h^d 
hieen better for the cause, if, instead of the precluding 
remarks, the whole of the pamphlet had been reprinted. 
It was published about sixty years ago; and Iitiust 
again beg the reader to attend to the date> for 'Ae 
purpose of once more showing him the absurdity of 
attributing the distriesses of Ireland to her present 
overflowing population. There was ihen biit little 
beyond a third of the present inhabitants^ aa wiU be 
fieen by. a reference to the table, and yet the condition 
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df thftt ' aqaRty immber ; will .snflloieiitly . opp^^. ! it 
nliiatibe remarked^ tbat the object of ihe publication 
was the recdmmeadatipii of a poor-law for Ir^land»' 
a^ the title sa£Bicieiitly explains^ ^VAn Argument ia 
«i]|iport of the HiGHT .of the Poor in the Kingdom of 
IneUnd to a National Provision K" - And let it not be 
^mppoised l^at the proposition had not th^n to contend^ 
r lyith the saide opposition that it meets with at present : 
^/ the, enormotis expense V" the exorbitance of the 
pooFr^tes*, &c,, were then made precisely the sanjie 
Ejection as that which^ ufider the fashionable term 
^'^ absorptions" now nniversally obtains^ and \^hich^ 
by the bye, furthermore wrroborates the previous 
^i^ment^ that the poor's r^te of England ; will np% 
be fpund» on due examination^ to have impqseid.aq 
iacreasing burden upon us. 

; I shall first quote Dr. Woodward's opening sen- 
tence. " That the: lower class of our peoi^e are very 
iU accommodated with lodging, raiment, sad even 
foody is bnt too. manifest to all who are acquainted 
with their manner of living. That their poverty is 
JiJcc^ to continue; with but little mitigation, will be 
^yident.td any intelligent man, who reflects on the 
fblloiviiig, amongst other, causes of it: the exorbi^ 
Ufnl rent iextortedfrom the poorer, tenants^ everjoth 
and afraid to leave the ancient habitations, by the 
general method of letting fiumsto the highest bidder, 
.without any allowance to a.tehant right : the system 

' By Richard Woodward, LL.D.y (Dean of Clogher, afterwards 
'Atsfaop ofCloyne); DuUm, third edition, 17&£: written 1768* 
. ^ *; Dr, Wood ward. Argument* &c. p. 43. ^ lUd. p« 44. 
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of letting hxgis tracte of laixdd^ to fMief^laiers, itaired 
to tyranny and esXartumf as prgndicial to the Iteid^ 
lord as to the trndef-teniint: the oppression of doty^- 
work, which odls the cottager arbitrarily from the 
tilldge of the Ktde Ispot which he holds at so dear }x 
rent; and the low rate of Wages for labour. Hiei^ 
drcumstances^ conkbined with some others, i^edttce the 
Irish cottager below the peasant of almost every 
country of Europe. I&uch is his hard eondltion, In 
the most plentifiil Season^ and in the prime of hisf 
health and strength : \rhat then must be bis state lift 
time of deirth, under the pressui^ of years, fnfirmi* 
ties> or evto a very numerous family? His eitpenses 
admit of^ no retrenchment. He is a stranger to 
luxury, Qt even to deceit accMamodatibn^ and yet his 
wages seldom afford any reserve/ 'On the death of 
sneh ]&i father of a family, dependent On his labcmrs 
for their tnain^ or perhaps entire support, how fotlonl 
must be the situation of his widow or oi^i^au 
children f It would shock i, tender mind to nnsgine 
(if imagination dould paint) the miseries to tvEic^ 
the bulk of the inhabitants of this Idngdom athi cm* 
«tantly exposed by the slightest reverse of fortune^ 
1^ a single bad season ; by an accidental loss; by ^ 
occa^onal disease, or worn by the gradual deca^ of 
nature. Nor are these afiecting scenes confined to 
seasons of scarcity ; they must always exist in a greats 
tiiough not e^ua]> number^ They present themsdves 
but too often to every country gentleman, and still 
more to the clergy^ in the exercise of their parochial 
duties* (to whose experience we appeial)^ to need a 
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proof. Thby cannot be doubted or denied by any^ 
but those who shut their eyes, or steel their heartd 
against them. 

^^ So nnmerottSi so urgent, and so weQ known are 
the distresses of the poor i let us now fairly estimate 
the sufficiency of the resources at present subsisting 
foi: their relief. Onr eyes will be naturally turned, 
first, to the land-gentlemdn, who derive their wealth 
and import£mce from the labour of these men. Of 
these^ many, perhaps a majority, of the most cod^^ 
siderable constantfy reside in another Ungdomi and 
though some of them m^y cast back a part of their 
Buperfluity on those to whose industry they owe: their 
ALL, yet it is to be feared that such instances are 
comparatively very rare. On the contrary, it is too 
frequently urged, as a recommendation of Irish pro«^ 
perty, that it is not encumbered with any tax for the 
maintenance of the poor. A singular instance tliis 
of the inadvertence (one would hope only of the in»- 
advertence, lest we should be forced to impute it to 
the depravity) of mankind, thateucha phrase could 
be rendered so familiar to the ear of any wise or gmd 
man, as to lose its genuine horror ! If the sentimeiit 
were develc^ed, surely ffw would entertain h, and 
still fewer avow it : no ingeumms reader will, there^ 
fore^ think it invidious or unnecessary, m this interestr 
ing argument, to lay Open its plain import^ which i» 
this :^ an estate in this kingdom is represented to be 
peculiarly advantageous to the landlord, because^ 
'thougli he may, and generally does, ayail himself of 
the utmost profit that can be drawn from the labour 
of his tenant (leaving him too scanty a present main* 
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^enance)^ he ii nevertheless at liberty to at^ndon that 
labourer to perish^ when he is unable to work any 
longer.' Is this boasted privilege either honourable 
or desirable ? A wise . man would not glory in such 
Hn exemption, a good man would not claim it, and 
Jie who wishes to enjoy does npt deserve it *.*' 
, In combating the idea that the voluntary charity 
t>f the rich may sufficiently supply the exigencies of 
the poor^ he says, " It cannot be denied, but that by 
far the greater part of our lands do not enjoy the 
benefit of the proprietor s residence, and in general 
the poor of these estates partake not of his charity* 
Now, when we have weighed, on one side, the extraor- 
dinary indigence of the whole peasantry/ and allowed 
on. the other, for the number of absentees from the 
kingdom^ the: remoteness of many estates irom the 
mansions of the . resident gentry, (which, together, 
render it no uncommon *case to find a tract of country 
<:6ntaining some; scores of square miles without one 
ifamily of note,) it will be intuitively clear that there 
can be no balance, nor, indeed, any the least propot- 
.iion^ between the. necessities of the poor tenants knd 
the alms of their landlords V* 

.' As to the present inadequate, but meritorious me- 
thod of relieving the distresses, of poverty^ these 
remarks occur^ which may serve to confirm Arthur 
;Young*s representations of Irish charity^ and rectify 
some recent misstatements on that subject.: ^Can 
there be a spectacle more edifying, and at ihe same 
time more reproachful to an affluent landlord, than 

* Dr. Woodward, Argument, &c. pp. 17, 18, 19. 
•/6irf.pp.l9,20i 
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to see (and it is his own neglect if he doei not see 
or know it) one of his poor tenants feeding another 
ifith bread tiEiken;^ as it were, from the months of liis 
tfwn children : whilst he who is feasting on the labonrs. 
of both, attends to the miseries of neither, I^nt throws^ 
the whole burden of relieving them on those> whoni, 
lio reasonable bystander could think equal to. bear 
the .smallest part of it ^'^ 

Speaking of the inherent right, of the poor to rea-*- 
^onable sustentation; he concludes his unanswerablQ 
tirguments thus: ^*It would be a waste. of words* 
and. a disgrace to. reasoning, to labour to prote a 
point so cjear as this; that the richer members of 
Society, who are a minority, have no right tpexqlude 
the lo^er dass, who.are a majority, from any portion 
of the public patriinony, without securing to them 
the.resource of a subsistence ; when they: must others 
wise be. reduced to the dreadful alternative of breaks 
ing through ;thos6 regulations, or perishing by: a dutir 
fill observance of them*." . ' 

:; This admirable writer proceeds to particularize the^ 
descriptions of persons who ought more especially tO; 
be the object^ of the niational charity; which he says : 
iae^. IvThe infant, poor •; 2. The sick poorl; and> 
3t The aged poor*. Alluding to the latter, het makes 
this^, striking remark; ^* If at the close: of life they 
became, a burden ; and, having only to plead their 
former services, have> not that plea allowed, ,from. 
reasons of policy;" he says, "it would be a sljll higher 
degree of economy, and even mercy, to adop^ the 

' Dr. Wooodward, Argument, &c. p. 21. * Ibid, p. 88. 
* /^id. p. 30. . \Ibid. p. 32. * i6«. p^ 33. 
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refined: Indian polil^ of potting an ^immedrnte end 
to them V' 

: Nor can I diimtsa this interesting writer without 
inserting his answer to those who urge that the legal 
MKef of poverty encourages idleness and dissipation^ 
ikfiter having proved directly the contrary; by the 
experience o£ noiankind in eveiry country where such 
provision has been established^ he adds, ^^ But to 
take this argument in its strongest bearing, and con- 
fine ourselves to the case of an idle^ profligate mad, 
who in the extremity of age or sidkness cries out for 
food or medicine ; cati any one a^ow, that we should 
suppress every tender feelitig/ stop outr hand when^ 
by the instinct of compassion, it is stretching forth 
risli^f to. him, and, witii a stoical indifference^ suffer 
him to perish, from a deep and doubtful speculation 
whetbei* such relief may not encourage idleness^ and 
become^ in the end, a political evil ? And if we may, 
without inj pry to the state, (and must, if we expect 
mercy ourselves^) relieve the distress, though ire 
blame the cause; wherein conisiststhe inexpediency 
of obliging those of the rich^ who are too distant or 
dissipated to know, or too callous to regard^ the mi# 
fiery of the poor^ to contribute to its reliidf^ aiid not 
throw the whole burden (as at present) on the resi* 
dent^ the considerate, aiid tiie benevolent ?-**for a legal 
pro^vision hath t|iis double advantage above voluntary 
alms^ thdt it is at once most equitable to tfaolsie whb 
pay, and most equal and effectual to those whe 
receive*. 

^ Now if no reasoning can justify such obduracy, 
* Dr. Woodward, Argument, &c.. p. 34. ■ IpitL p 89, 
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as VQidkil p^m^a wirctfdi to lai^iiiiji wMhonit h«lp ia 
9ge, or cickneis, hecaase be had not maide a pro^ 
yiideiit use of. his health and strength 4 on what |Nrin;- 
dple shall we concbde, from the ioipradeiioe of (he 
parent^ against all compassion to his orphan ehildwa? 
on what pretext shall we exclnde £rom the publio ttte 
the distresses of the laborions and frugal, which were 
owing neither to their own^ nor their parents' political 
ains ; but took their rise from high rents and^ loir 
wages, from the scarcity of bread, or tbe check oi a 
manufacture ; from the sudden increase of &mily, or 
the death of cattle ; from disease unassisted by medi^ 
eine ; and in consequence, perhaps, of ihat want of 
help, the untimely loss .of an industrious father. ^?* 

The foregoing are a few extrapts from this sboit; 
but sttikfng pamphlet; the divinity, bnmanity, aifd 
policy of the principle advocated, are ananswehibiel 
To the hoi|oua: of its author, he was one of the :fir8t^ 
if not the very first to propose the extension of :tb^ 
system of poor-laws to Ireland : his proposif ion niay 
be awhile longer resisted ; but backed^ as it U, by the 
duties and feeUngs of humanity, it will assurnsdly* 
prevail. . > 

(80.) But, in tifeating of the afl^irs jof Ireland^ it is 
totally impossible to lose sight of the intimate oon^' 
nexion; which exists .between the two cQuntries ; aad 
as, in the evil of absenteeism, we have sh^own ita b^r^ 
ijogs on the agricultural interests of England; so, 10 
reference to a provision for the poor, the fetter divi-* 
sidn of the empire has a deep interest at stakes, and 
one which, before long, she will assnicdly assert, 
* Dr. Woodward, Argument, pp« 39| 40. 
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equally for tke protedMn df her emu fottt, u«d thow 
of: Ireiandu . It will .jreqmre feiir' words' to «xplai» 
.\riiat I mftOBf or prore whmt I am about to atoett r. 

Tm£ WAINT. or a PR0TI810N FOR^ THE VODIl Of Ir«« 
LANJ> (and. I WIXL INCLU0S tni06B OF SCOTLAND 
Aliao).I« A ORIBirOUS INJURY lt> TH£ WORliING 0LASU9^ 

OFc .£noi^ni>. They are iBJnxed by the market of 
labour bebig oyerertockcd^ aacl greatly depreaeed. by 
liie multitiides who are annually makmg thiscouuliy. 
their asylum : iu; the harvest^fidid, in:the.fiictoryytor/. 
in. short, in every sphere of industry, the JSio^sh 
labourer iand workman finds himself interfered with^ 
and.hifrremunerajtion reduced* if not himself thrown^ 
actually out of en^doyuient^ by this constant and vast 
emagration. The poor creatures who take refige 
tUL tins country, .whcmi Dr. Chalmers e^Us ^^ hosts of 
locusts// I. do not blMue, (aibsenteeism has deprired* 
thiffln of labour and of bread, and liiey are pursuing it 
toobtam,. if possible^ a little of both); oa the con- 
trary,! would receive them^ anc^ were I. to detomine^ 
extend to idiem^ at. all Inueards, the benefit of our own 
^benefvolent: instiliitions : but, in the mean time; 1 
cannot but reprobate, in the strongest possible, terms,* 
the: condupt of tkoise who are driving and ^^ clearing'' 
them from their, estates and the country, and, by se^ 
d<Hag, are expelling multitudes of them to this ; while 
they. afie perpetrating an irreparable wroi^ dn the 
unhappy creatures they are the cause of expatriating,: 
they are inflicting a serious and an iscreasing injury off 
ihe.poorer classes of this country ; and ally forsoothr 
that the: Irish landlord^ often an absentee, wha* nono 
does not contribute a farthing to their relief, may 



hKve^laif[8r jbnos^wdy ibi hetUnik^ a gstater ^ ntu^ 

pldarpiiidncei" This {^.m^^to be -korntei: The 

ittteNSts «f roar:^Q«ii poor^knperioiisly demand- thtt 

thtfae of IseiiiBi shouhi be kgalty stip|M>ited; • 

' ci^hy Bnt iB ptttposing! po0r4aii«' far Ifelaiid^^ i 

vanjd not lose flight :af that: erril which hto readc$red 

tbem the. more nedaBtaxy^ and wiiich^ when esta-^ 

bUshed^.mialdstiU prcren* them fi'om workifi^ all die 

good ; .thej are naturally cdculated to produce ; i 

mean afaoenteeiMD* . To discowage and suppvess thifl^ 

a8>&r^aa.posflibIe, widiout hairing recoarse to h»isher 

or more £rect meaaa, I would propose thirt the pro* 

party af all absentees (prc^rly sndk) shonld eontri^ 

bote ia at least a two*fo}d proportkm to tliis national 

duality ^; lihe additional' rate to be letied oa sndi 

by. a .Utt diEwn by the oT^eer direcdy on the 

party*. This v^^^ild, in some >iisght degrieey coniiel 

them^to snoeour l^ait povesty wfaidi they hm^ occa^ 

sionedv and which the experience of centuries shows 

theyneiver-wfll. Tolvntarily relieve; and it weuM^ 

nt^nsarer, in ite operation, %giTe some portion of 

employment to iJiose whom their mmatural deser-^^ 

tionhas thrown out of bread, : 

. (38«). Furthermore: another genume ol^ring of 

absenteeism, is the system of subletting ; creating a 

l^bm, who^genersUyspeakii^^^must be more than men^ 

ciiPpupistanQed as they .are, to be: less than eisactora 

Imd: <9ppressors« Utterly .in^>os8ible is k for the dis*- 

Umt )andloFd,:oa.any sodi syston*^ to dischaiige a 

single duty he owes to hia dependents; and it amoonts 

to ft. mimde, in. all instances,, whatever may be ^hia 

. ^ U.haa iMn |ftopose49 and by ^rast authorities, that absentees 
should bear the entire expense. 

T 
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Tif^ttl^^miionfiSBiuhiaEt^^ and gl*miiid 

40wb to the utmost poieible Idegi ee of huoian endii^' 
i^^ei Tb^ d»rk piotum;of orqelty and vrmgi wUdi 
this praqtioe inentobljr ocoasidus^ cannot Ibis o^eis 
4{hf<krg^d.; it is oqutdly an enemy to tbe landlo^d^ ^e 
tewM, fmd the country ; and what sort of a miiamd^ 
olFeiice mn^t absenteeism be^ to demand wch an ally?. 
Wherever the absentee may movei boweTer.he may 
1)ai}k in the beams of pleasure and prosperity/ he still 
msto ithis dark and distant shadow^ in which nnaeen 
cruelties and wrongs are perpetrated with ^pnpnnitf^ 
wd in obscnrity; a ilhadaw which wca^ a. whole 
conntry in wretchedness and despair: To this crae} 
ind tyrannous system we have jseen how nmeh of that 
tlirbulence' and insiirbordination, which so frequently 
i^ate. Ireland, and whidi are invariably terioainated 
IP: tragically^ is juitly attributedv I should^ on eyccy 
ai^qount, be mduced to take dedsive steps against this 
fetal pestf Bearing in mind the poverty which it in** 
)^9iriably. creates j and diose from whom it exacts, its 
gains^ I. would act- accoidingly : I would l^vy an ad* 
ditional rate on every several letting (at least cmt ef 
the same family) to which the owner should volnnit 
tarily subject' his property, and payable by l|iknself. 
Tl}is would, make same> though I confess an inadeN 
quate distinction^ between those who are, and eiveir 
have been^ the curse of Ireland^ and such who aM 
pausuing a course which scatters blessings i^ound 
tbem> These propositions would have^ of course^ a 
jMroapectivie operation only ; and to render them fair 
and efficieaaty. in case qf any future lessees becoming' 
fiffm^ the f^Qnsent of the:i»-qprifitor^. middi^nen 
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(fbitber tban lettiiig idiefr labouring cottagtoB Un^ 
Wgtilated iif r^nt by the price themsehr^ p^j, a ^rae- 
tiee %bkh ought constantly to bfe encouraged), tteir 
idade» to be fbrieited. I pniposely avoid entering on 
die consideration' of tbe subletting act, in fhnis alkid^ 
ing to the mercenary interests, almost peculiar to 
Ireland, interposed between the landlord and the 
Cultivator, ecjually to the prgudS'ce of both, and so 
injurious to the country. 

? (33.) In proposing these lenient measures in rek- 
lion to^ absfenteeship, it perhaps may be objected, that 
England derives the benefit which Ireland loses, on 
account of this fatal practice ; and this, to a certain 
extent, is undoubtedly true; which circumstance^ 
combined with the fact that the irealth, not only of 
the kingdom, has a tendency to concentrate in Eng- 
land, but that much of that of our immense foreigtf 
possessions does ultimately do so, ought to teach mi 
the injustice of upbraiding the peasantry of Ireland; 
compared with those of England, with their poverty. 
But, as it regards England itself, it is a lamentable 
fact, that the same evil, absenteeship, is, on a general 
balance, annu$Uy abstracting many millions of our 
weakb, and is the undoubted source of much poverty 
afid suffering. The absentees are, in every point lyf 
view^ as Adam Smith has intimated, fair subjects of 
taxation; I do not mean that sort of taxation whicti 
sfaouU fall equally on all British subjects, and would 
Cpiisequentiy punish the meritorious in order to reacfc 
them i b«?t one whic^ they should be made exclusively to 
bttir. Grating that they have a right to desert thehr 
eouMryy if they <)hoos^, siffl they have not a right, ^9& 

T 2 
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SO 4oii^> lie avail them^v^g of th^ advamtligQfl of itp 
Jiigh Tallies, without sustoining aay, part of the hef^^T 
4)ardeiis which th^ system imposes: weighing , their 
i^iterest in this seUsh and dishonest balfuatie^jnst: ill 
proportion a( they shift their share of the public Jinr^ 
dens and private duties' frcmi themselyesi they impost 
upon others the additional weight The ftt*operty of 
these ought instantly to be taxed^ and a part of the 
proceeds applied to giving employment to Ireland, as 
some compensation fot that loss of it which die Union 
could not but occasion^ on account of the necessary 
j^hsenteeship of part of the legislature, for a consi^ 
4erable period of every : year. In closing these remacks 
upon ahsenteeism, it may be proper to state, that no 
rigid or illiberal construction of the term is intended^ 
nothing that would impede those, occasional i^abis to 
other countries^ which either pleasure or improvemait 
in^y dictate, and which do not involve that cositiniied 
absence (from far different motives), and consequent 
loss to the country, which such a desertion, im the 
part of some ^f its wealthiest fiuuilies^ neoessaisify 
occasions. , * . 

. ^|^4.) A system, like the JBngUsh poor4aws> r&i 
Ibrmedi and adapted to the present tim^s, and fitted 
to the peculiar circumstances of ihe country ; scodp 
above all^ connected with labour, in aU cases wfaei^Q^ 
\h^ ijeuefiited are capaUe of rendering it> when thoa 
earned into cKecutipn^ would have the ^flfect of fimsg: 
i^hsentefism^ and especially underletting; of keeping 
^X. hpo^ some part of that immense sum of. which 
Ireland is annually. robbed; and qf ^calling forth.tmd 
dxrac^Ug ^ n&ighty pass qf tb#t labour, whicb> if it be. 
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fiestfed* Ibelaaity i hey^ond aU< fkmntries I have ereir 
vitikaaed; preseiits llie^ m afield for exeri- 

|soi»s^^of;tb]s: gcaxenLJdnd, exwtiohs Which could only 
bDpdbl(id3frtnideilakmi, a^d wh^^ it would be wotthy 
df: the natioii: to: accampUsb. ^ On her shotres^ id 
voany of bet rivers> and in almost every di9trict5 llie 
most beneficial works might be aecobplisbedj thesd 
preset themselvea in -almost every form, and at every 
siepj I wiii mentiony at presimt^ only one" of tfaenii 
How xMiiy) faundlreds of thousands of terns of hemft 
tod flax might be ahnnaUy raised, by draining and 
cohivating a small part only of die immaise bogs with 
which the face :of Ireland is deformed !^and pecob^ 
liarly favourable to such prodnce, and capable of rars^ 
ing any odier, when so prepared and drained \ Ar^ 
nm^Bienti^ of the most satisfactory nature inight be 
entered into witli the proprietors/ either for the pnr^ 
dbase or the lease of siich ; and a little eitertion of 
this bind would instantly render ni independent of die 
BalJbie,:ifi regard to some of the most important of 
onr naval or domestic suppliers. I would even inetnf 
tfaef odium of a recurrence to the exploded, and, as it 
is teimed, barbarous system of our fofe&thers, by 
affi>rding direct encouragement to such endeavours, 
^en when privately undertaken, rather than that 
they shoidd not be attempted. I would.bestow part 
of the taxes obtained on those foreign products 
which ; might be so well raised there, giving em* 
^loyment^ and adding to the permanent wealth of 
the country, in direct bounties upon such culture. 



Bokmties.! lisietlrinkk I hear 4fi6 i^)iticid ecbndmists 
^xdabn* Aye, bounties^ Do not tbeae^ I kaiM ask^ 
ntort .to theni, tit least saactioa byt their ^g^Eiiaa thoise 
who do ? What is the whole scheme of expatriatiDBH^ 
Bdw sileiitly panned^ and proposed upon so Bmch 
birger a scale^ by which the empiie incurs so great an 
ei^ensei to ship ofFnnnibers df its indostrioas hands,; 
hot bountie* of another kind^^^bonnties for ihe^tis^ 
cottragement of internal labour ? Bat bounties for Hs 
direct encouragement are not, forsootb^deemed scienti*^ 
fic« With more still to be done in that country than 
ten be performed in centuries; with hands unemployed 
which might commence those magnificent tasks that 
await future generations ; what a strange eyidence of 
Ignorance or cruelty it is thus to sli^t the only instru^ 
meuts .capable of effectuating them^^^fauman beings ! 
to rqgard them as of no yalne^ nay^ as of less than 
none ; to incur a heavy item of public expense m 
shipping them off to certain distress^ and xfften to 
speedy destruction I There lies before me^ in the 
)ftewspapers of the day, an account of the wretched 
fete of many of those, recently sient off to our North 
American proViilces ; sickness and want are swieeping 
them off by wholesale^ and so far> mdeed, the eipe^ 
^ient is finally successful in the eyes of those who 
beUeve that human beings are become '^^superfluous.'') 
Such feelings, however, I am certain do not influence 
those who hare unfortunately acted upon such mis^ 
taken views ; I trust these accounts are exaggerations i 
but there must be a broad and deep foundation ^f 
misery on whicji they rest ; and, unfi>rtunately, they 
4:e€eive a melancholy confirmation from what we have 



previbiiilj keftfd^ loid tAve fidlj^ known to be the oase 
m^tfaBeie deportalionsi^y their/ oi^ta the southern, purt 
of iJie CF^poslte e^ntineikt^ Wkti the knowledge oS 
these iiilnga,^boweirei^ is&kttkticta^ ara eettttei into a» 
to the hundreds 4^f thouandi cf tons o£ Britig^h shij^ 
(^n^» and. the hn&dredd o£ thboiands of British objects 
ihat they might tmhsport p wad, to rend^ the ^heum 
irather more palatable at home, atable^ I i^e^ k giten^ 
wkere the personal expdisea of each ate estimated, 
and a loan jirc^osed.for the general, pniposes of the 
plan^ repayable b)r the transports dftei^ a certain term^ 
Compared with, stock so ereatedy the South AmericM^ 
babbles are solidity itself. 

(35;) But I repeat^ again and agftiiiy andy W6re it he 
mypofver^ I wonld speak it with a voice of th«(ndei< 
& tiie eajr ofthois who, in eonformity with th^ moclern 
dogmas^ are mainly instramental in these deportaticmi^y 
ihat icmr iellbw^snbfeets, at all events, c^annot be sttjper* 
flnot» till our lands are cnltivated i and that the best 
colqnie^ we can plant, whether in reference to enoon- 
ragjng .agrictiltiirQ or manu&ctnres, are those which 
might b&plantedon4he de«ert&of our Enrc^yean empire. 
It may be anerwered^ that, to enclose and -cultivate these 
on a large pllan, wotild not be profitable as a sp^cu-^ 
latibii4 It i$ admitted* Providence is^ too- wise and 
too kmd.to offer, any such. indncemei|its to the moino-i* 
polists. But afford facilities to lesser cultivators, by 
whose efforts all classes would be benefited, and th(?y 
will effectuate, on a small scale, what has rarely been; 
performed on a large one. This plan is in the Ordei* 
» bfnature; is that by which every great object is ac- 
complished r and is best eondueive to the real interests 
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iwlary haA^eSe^tni in. the Nedi(6rkiuls> And^icieiait 
l^umad^ tbfit: their hav« all beeb mm^Hk hy 4kf)ia 
4«vided aud ia^i^i^wl «»rtions> withoot which, mum 
of theA Hfould hftve boen siicoesafiil^ - : fv. 

(. (86.) Thefolbmngtebkwmspeaktodi&fanajrt^it 
i^.hojied^ m ^ell as tp the.ej^i and eihifait^ not afielft 
pf litboat merely to the -miemptoyed popnktioiL 4iC 
IiBekiad> hut a mme of wealth totibeai^e, caoupaBdlr 
with wUcb the gena of India, or .the metali of Amen 
rioa j^nk hito, i^er wortlileasneM: to which majr fai^ 
i4ded ibe civcUiig '* iraafces of the aea,'*' oa- exjpnasioo^ 
I shall stfll continoe to repeat; the due improvement 
#f YfJtmk wt>iild ^darge the limits of iadnstry^ and the 
iiieaQs of aubsiftteneey to/aa extent literdly inmlaahMet 
And yet iwe fiwcy omsel^iFea as in & state of sieges woi 
«TO a(Otqa% ccpTeyialg our foioea but txfthe eitedel'oC 
thoempir^i jii.apprdb^»Mii<iii:of aacturdty ofpioviacM^^ 

Land of the United Kingdom^ from 8d Rep. on Emigration, p. 861.* 



Ei||land 

Wales . 
acottand 
Ireland . 
Britlah 






AGRM. 

8,117,000 

S/i6ft,0QO 

12,185,280 

888a690 



Uncaltivated 

Mcofliii. 
proveaicnU 



a,49«X)0» 
580,000 

4,900,000 
166,000 



46^8St,a7D l5,000/)00 16,871,468 



ACRW. 

8,8«e»4S0 

1,105,000 

2,416,664 
6G9«468 



\ 



ACaSB. 

82»S42,4g0. 

4.752,000 
19J38i0a) 
19,441,944 

1,119^159 



77,894,488 



♦The second eolamn in thii table is what claims our primary attention, and 
fully shows where ten times the number of our idle and starving poor might b# 
prontably employed. Even the third, which gives the extent of the unproflttu 
ble land of the kingdom, might be safely resorted to if it should ever beco^ie 
necessary to do so. No land, uiider a certain elevation, is unprofitable, (lin- 
nasus, p. 29; Inaog. Harte'a Essays, p. 88. Remariis on Landed andCommer*' 
clal Policy, p. 194, &c«) By far the most productive soils of England, and even 
the Netheclauds, were focmerly denned " unprofitable*" 

, ^ I^G^ Abbe Mann, Coo)aiunkatiptt|» tQ Boned o{ AgricvoLi. . ) 



I jiave to mak^kibehnlf a£ Ireland ;ifrti^rB^ bi^f 
kn^CNTtiiiit ht tlteitiselT^Sybttt i»fa ledsiiKMentikili^aiid 

of one, which, while oo this stibjiem; eait neilteer fete 
Iftv^looked nor hastily dismissed; invbltkig, as it 
d6es, without a; igive of speteh, the r^tnaimug vital 
ItttCTest of a country ^us desei^ed and- ikgitajed t 
fSuiit interest wideh ^ves the limited^ measnfe <lf emi 
pWyftient and' food which is^ Still aiibrded to tUef^ masi 
i^the connaanity, and m* the due suppott of ^whibh 
1^' best hopes of •iheir futnre hn^otement* ai^ 
foondect. Bat this |»ropo8itidH is, strictly speiedtiil^,ti# 
a negalive chataeter, and goes to the^ eontiniHitiiiiif df 
an kdvantag^ which has nofirbe^ for nMity yea? ^ 
^tn^yed, rather than the besfowme^t of afty new^ 6i* 
additibnal benefit^ : it implores, that if no lielr policy 
shaiil be panned to serve and assist Ireland/ nonfesh^' 
bef adopted tlmt shall injtire her interests or complete 
her min. It is almost needless to explain, that I refen 
to a continuaticm of a fr^e and exdnsive accesi^ to the 
niaikets of Qr^t Britain for her agriealtiH>al prodncts % 
or> mother words^ that the legislature shall still con^ 
tinue to protect her alinost only branch of aationd^ 

' Ireland has long had access to the British market for many of 
the producta of her soil, towMck privilege was lulded, sarly in lhi# 
centiiry, a^. unrestrsuned teade for her corn : to extend this ta 
foreigners would destroy its value. In much of the last centiiry,' 
tbe direi^t encouragement of Eoglish^tittBge,' by bounties, operated 
as a bonus upon^ Irish pasturage ; and, now that an increased 
population there, in spite of the dogmas of our antipopulaticmists* 
pai»*,gr^atly augmented her disposable prodocQ* I contend .that sha 
is, at this moment, in the enjoyment of a less effectual protectioa 
than she-was during many periods of th'e list tectttttry. - ' 
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ibdiMbry by efficiept oom-h^w^. If we^ to J6^g^(^ 
Waltatt |idditi6|itti stapplies^ let us sdekitb^ln in t}iQ I»^|ft 
jbiiltivatod fields of Jfdaud ; where, "W^ne ttddifiiNiAl 
labpatj ilQW worse than Wasted ix^ wwd^fig aa^ 
o«ggatyt applied and well dir^ted (I appeal, to evefy 
practical agricQlturist tirho hal» wittie^aked (hem). t^iQ 
{)n>duct would be at once doubled ; or in thOse fertile 
Wastes of so yasf an extent, which havej.as^yet, neve^ 
I^een ealtiratedat all; Let us obtain tb^i^a^ 1 9^J» tbencei 
ir^tber than from th^ phdxi$ of FpldJod c^ qf Prussia } 
let m <5mploy and fefsd ouir fi^lloW*subj^cts» rather tb^m 
the serfs aqd slaves of foreign coiintries* . That this 
ii the proposal of policy, a& well aa of jfistice, huiiianityi 
Bfid patriotism) however unpqpular for. the momenti 
I, shall proceed to show.; nor i$ th0re. any other thali 
can pyen contemplate to prlBsef ye to- Ireland ^^ d^y 
bread; for the scheme of depofpi^ation propounded 
by the Emigration Committee is^. th^nk God^ as im-r 
practicable. as it is revdlting. ^ WithdiUW this las^ 
protection, therefore! and the wi^h, etjpres»^dyl thi^k; 
by . pne of the' itfterlotutors i^. JEdmtind Sp§i)se^A 
View of Irfelandy that w^ <^u]d set our foot ppo|i.]ji;{ 
apd siQk it to the bottom of the Atlantic Qc?ail,{W;o!til^ 
|f accoB^pli^h^d, be aft f^t of kindndsi$« . ; . 
, (2.) But this proposition of giving an. efficient, i^ot 
a • nominal .protection to, the agriculture, of Ireland^ I 
kin anxious to srtate^ in lindrie^ is not for the |>urpose 
of securing a large national rental. I shall not, how-t 
fever, concede to any modern theorist that this is not 
an essential advantage ; and has always been regarded 
as such by all ouir best writers, even.when the reasons 
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0Mr flupportifig it weire riQt ap hundredth part lis strongs 

as they are at present K It is not^ I repeat^ for the. 

f^\£rpo^e of s^Jixing the present rental of a Duke of 

Devonshire^ pr an Earl FftzmOiam (though no ohe 

can foe in<Uferent upon thi& p6int^ and its necessarjr 

cansequ^ces^ who is at all concerned that the na--. 

tibn should preserve its honour^ and the national 

creditors their property), nor yet to serve the inr 

tera^s of the great cultivators^ but it is iu behalf 

of an infinitely more numerous class, whom tb^ 

arguers on this question generally find it conve-^ 

nient to lose sight oi^ that the propositicm of a con-^ 

tinned and efficient protection of Irish ' agriculture i^ 

now urged. It is for the purpose of continuing in 

W&rk the cottiers ; and of preserving the property 

(pf the inipumerable Uttle freeholders of Ireland;, who 

have, most of them^ if not all, obtained and purchased 

their interest in the soil under th§ operation and gua<» 

rantee of laws which determined in great measure 

lis value; law? which, however modified (and thejr 

hs^ve occasionally been unfortunatly so ^), have for thQ 

kst century and a half professedly protected agricul* 

ture, and which protection, according to, Daltou (m> 

piean authority), is even part jof" the common law V* 

To abrogate these, then, or render them inefficient^ 

^ould CQmmit as diir^ct^a robbery upon pudi^ as ;tfaou^ 

the legislature were to cpn^scate their possessions^ and 

. ***A11 tliiftg8 TOusit be done that may effectually injcrease the 
value of rent, and the price of land^ which will add true Strang 
to the nation."— {Davenant, Ways and Means, p. 140.) Of this 
cq^nidn were Sir JoshuaChildj Qee, Sir W. Petty, J<An tocke, See^ 
to whose works I refer the reader on this subject. 
. ' See the Right Honourable "Wm. Huskisson's Letter to a Con- 

8dtae^tpn the Cpm I^aws, p.lO. , 

3 Michael Dalton, Justice, ch. Ivi. 
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4diver th^m over at once tb tmlversat: idl^ess iftfid^ 
starvation* ; ' ' ' ; ?: 

' (8.) But in piroceedibg to coniaidet thid part' of the- 
subject; it is evident tbat the intardsts'of the c^tiva-^ 
fdr» of Ilieland eanstot be discussed distitict from thtee" 
of •Britain ; nor shall I attempt to do so. Thejr aW, 
as to this question^ completelj^ identified: and it 
Would be no eotitolation to the Irish labourer thrown- 
out of einploy, to learn thsit the Engfilsh^ne was Uke*^ 
trtse starvitig (which vre are iiifotined is now almost 
the'^cSse*); tior ariy compensation' to the 'littlfe Irish 
feteeholdw to know^that the same act "which hkd 
tuitied him^ had likewise destroyed the property of 
the isame dasd throughout the empire. - For that siich 
kliisti be the case; at leaat to a veiy great extent^ and 
in to long time, is demonsti^ably plaint The coot 
proposition of Ricardo, and others of his school, that 
the pobter lands of lihe country should go out ofictil-' 
fiTieition> involves, however worded, loss of labour hni 
destruction of prq)erty to multitudes. Such land^ 
t^nfbss^Iy require the most labour ; they are th^ pOs- 
^cfssions of the smallest proprietors ; and are, generally 
6pc»king^ as inferior in quality as they are limited in 
extenit, compared with the rich abbey lands and tocient 
enclosures of the great land-owners. The proposif ioii^ 
then, is one of direct plunder, as it regards tens of 
thousands of the peasantry of Ireland, and of the 
yeomanry of England, whose lands must be abati- 
doned, and their labour at the same time be rendered 
equalfy valueless, altering at the same time all the 

^ ' Report on Labourers' Wages, 1824, passim. See pp. 42, 57, &c. 
* Right Honourable Wm. Huskkson's Letter, (ke* p* 1 3. ' ^ 
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rdatiw vdnes i^ the ^cbmitry t in^btfder tbat the Modc-^ 

jobber's pound-note may pass for thhty shillings ! 

' 'Mdch is saidatpr^ent byiihoae^hoaddlioMsty 

to their hnmanity, abpnt ai) indemnity to the West h^ 

djon proprietors^ supposing that tbenation^ which lon^ 

unhappily enconra^ed^ should ao longer tolerate sla^ 

very; but who proposes to indemnify these? They are 

l» be satisfied with the prophesies of political econ^my^ 

wiiDse wisdom a^d prescience are beginning to maai* 

feat- themselves, andwho^e kind partiality for tljiem 

was ' never doubted. But, seriously^ if sucl^ a plan m 

this is to be tolerated^ there needs to be no* difficulty 

about the national incumbrances^ these same prqjec- 

ters^ make none whatever regarding that part of them 

iKrhich the necessary relief of the poor has long imr 

po^;. they are to be paid off at ^length, in |i ^^iair> 

distinct/, and precise notice" — ^that they sl^aU receive^ 

BO moref; they will then be done with« Next^ the^ 

gxieat monopolies, as they are now denominated, 4are 

to be destroyed, and the property involved inth^ 

confiscated^ as . the Edinburgh Review recommends; 

for the.:public good^; why may we not^ ther^ore,^ 

l^tly deal with the national debt itself on the same 

truly patriotic prindple, spuhge it off at once, or rather 

that part of it due to.a hundred thousand, or sg of the 

simailest and poorest claimantsr 

- (40 Political economy^ it is true, rarely embar-< 

rasses its system with attending/to either rights or 

wrongs ; but I think it would be.difficult for common 

honesty to distinguish between so altering the. law, 

^ Malthus, Essay on PopulatioQ, p. 538. 
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io lettw or m «^it» ad ta dtfifrandDSG ditw finief 
hdiclers, and altering It so as ta rob the pabtae ore^ 
4itor. Tbe cowse of eydnts has akeadji^ and in the 
spioe of a Teiy few years, greatly ei^ged the capM^i 
of the fundhotder, and proportionally inerewed the 
real yalne of his dividendiy though not its hommal 
amount: the same improvement has taken place as 
it r^ards the interest of all the mbnied capitals itt 
the country ; while, on the contrary, the agricultni^ 
property of the nation has, in the same period, been 
as strikingly deteriorated: but still this does not satisfy 
the jobbers and projectois ; they meditate a bloHr whkb 
is to disable, if not destroy, the latter at once. Ho-: 
nesty^ however^ in their case will be found the best 
pplicy, for, so sure a^ they should succeed in turning 
^ large proportion <^the lands of the kingdom out of 
enltivatidn, so sure would they strike off at least a 
simil^ proportion of the national debt. The naticw 
can, iand will pay it on the same system under whick 
lA has been contracted; but it neither could, nor wouldy 
p;nder an opposite one, which should have intention-^ 
^y diminished its property to an inimense amount,^ 
so as perhaps hardly to exceed its fixed incumbrance- 
The fundholders are certainly the mortgagees of that 
property ; but it would be well for them to consider, 
whether/ander such treatment, it is quite certain that 
die freeholders of England would allow them to fore- 
dose. If the condition of the nation is such as to d^ 
mand great sacrifices, in the name of patriotism, leir 
them he made ;-T--bttt made justly and impartially, not 
by singling out different interests, so as to sacrifice them 
to each other^ one by one, for the public^wd. A far 
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Mir^ vmj^of-^ernng eren tke separate intereatis xjtthi 
eounbry, is/ resolutely and perseveripgly to support t&ie 
whole; to act i^ontbe prindple which all ari it^dy 
enough to acknowledge theoretitiallyf-^ikheir reciprocal 
d^ndenee ; and cbnsiqnently to recbndlis and re- 
unite in bonds: of mutual good^wiD i;hose pnrsnitt 
if bidi^ in a country like this, can never be prosperous 
but when they are indissoluble; ^ » 

i(5i) One of the fir^t ques^ons to' be deterniiiied 
in coming to a eonclusion on the subject now under, 
Cdnsideiiation^ is, whether the kingdom is capable of 
fu^aining its population by internal cultivatioo; 
That this may be cofafidently answered intheaffirma<- 
tivc is now no longer a matter of doubt^ eveA w%re 
otxr numbers decupled. The same cbemng fact I 
ti^st I shall fnlly prove, in referenda to everj^ coun«- 
try upon earth/ by calculations, filhowing that, on 
the universal law of human increase, it will nevet 
be otherwise ?. On this interesting subject I must 
dj^cline dwelling at prescjnt, having entered into k M 
large elsewhere ; showing, that the ampile provision 
of nature is administered and distributed by exertioii 
or latour : a law as univerissfcl as it is benevolent ; being, 

' Wer^, boweyer* tbe theory espoused by Hr. jMaldius. tr 119, thie 
policy of admitting foreign supplies is rendered still more doubtful 
and* dangerous. These wouldy of cbutse, according to that prln^- 
Qiple« euQourage the. increase of buman beiogs m the ratio of which 
he speaks ; arid not only here, but in the supplying countries, would 
4bis multiplicatioo.g0 forwards, till the latter should haye become 
so populous as to be no longer capable of yielding theva, . In vh^t 
sort of a predicament then will the nation be placed (and in no long 
Mme) wUich b94 beea thqs subwtedrand coascquently encouraged 
to go on multiplying so far beyond the utmost limits of internal 
supply i I adihrt no such principle of increase ; but how ivill those 
^^p mwirtain it B«8WW,tUi|que«^<^^^^ 



in tlie CBM df 'ikwe appavent : excepAvasip created bf 
4civil inatitations^ . still .obeyed vicarioiiityy and not 
Invaded. . The manner in which the kbbnr of fanman 
bieii^ and their wants are faalanced-^-adjuated^ on the 
-oneJiand^ to the necessities that faave:to;be supplied^ 
and» on the'.t>1iher9^ to the powers that have to 
ani^lf.them; and lastly, the pre-eminence of a^ri* 
cultural labour in this and every other Teq>6ct, is llxere 
dwdt upon. To such topics, therefore, I shall-not 
. now recur ; and in making these observations, at prc^ 
a^nt, essential as they are to the sulgecl^ I would not be 
jsnderstood to disparage any other description of honest 
labour whatsoever, all of which I honour, and would 
&ix . rather elevate than depress. Let the generous . 
inaxim of England, ^^ Live and let live," be the motto 
i>f them alL By assigning the first consideration to 
^his primordial, most essential, and incomparaUy the 
inpst: universal pursuit of mankind, other and depen* 
dent avocations are as little degraded, as would be 
ft fapiily of children by giving the precedency t6 
^their living parent. These, however, have too many 
and too powerful advocates to render it necessary to 
dwell upon their claims ; and so successful thave suefai 
been, that to vindicate the rank of that species of 
•labour which Gob and nature have dictated as the fii^ 
and mpst essential, which station has ennobled, and 
genius so long illustrated, actually diemands an excuse^ 
iand obtains it only on the score of remaining ^o^^^ 
ranee and barbarism. 

i One circumstance may render the succeeding de^ 
fence of British agriculture a matter of some curio- 
sity ; it is urged by onetotally unconnected with if» 
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and wha can ny with CeciU-<^^ I A^ nbt dwdl in the 
ccmntry ; nor am I acquaiBted witit th^ pl^mgh i bat 
t think that 'Whosaerar 4Uytti iMt fimkitdli the plough, 
litBtroys the kingdoin ^J* 

: ((}*) Firsts i^en, aud to awfdc^n attention to the im- 
portance of the subject^ it may not he unnecessary to 
present to the read» proofs df ihe inmi^se dupe- 
itoiity of the agrionkiiral to every other intierest^ even 
in th& great commercial imtion ; as so many attempts 
are ekhcr ignoraady or mi^daciousiy made^ espe-« 
cially by a ptut of the periodical press. Id impress a 
ecmtrary opimon upon those who will not give them-* 
ad^es liie trouble to- ^camine or hardly to think upon 
^te subject. The eopposed superiority of all othar 
kinds of industry nmted, to agricidtural^ singly con* 
ttdef€d> irecdcres a; colour from the divisions of the 
eeaisns, in which ihe ^' families chiefly ^oaplc^'ed in 
agriculture r diiose ^^ chiefly employed in trades, 
mtmnfactures^ and handicraft ;'' and latdy, ^^all <Mher 
fiifluiies DoticMQipriyed in the preceding dasses/' are 
diftcariminated. The fyrst of these, in die girand total 
of Giaeai Britain, amounting to 97Sy6d6 $ the second 
to l>3d04239 ; and the last (of which it is evident by 
&r the larger proportion must have belonged to the 
agricultural interest) to 612>488. As to the second 
^as, I find: 41^)507 described as interchangers cur 
tmders% and, as such, at Wast as dependent upon 
agriciilture as upon manufacture '. This explanation 
suffices to show, at once, that the kttter interest is in- 
ferior to the farmer, which, including aU its vaiions 

' Cecil ; I^Ewes, p. 674. * Statistical Illustrations^ p. 15. 
* Right Eon. W. Huafciseony Letter on the Corn Laws, p. 12. 

U 
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branches, pnly comprises between a third and a fourth 
of the population of the island. 

But the general classification, thus rectified, falls far 
short of indicating the immense, superiority in nutnbeBs 
of thode who, properly speaking, belong to the agri- 
cultural interest. That a certain proportion of those 
comprised in the second class, viz., the families em- 
ployed in trade and handicraft, must exclusively bjelong 
to the former one, is certain. Adam Smith needed 
jiot to have informed us that ^5 the smiths, carpentea-Sj 
wheelwrights, ploughwrights, shoemakers, &c. *" — in 
short, alt the artisans of a strictly agricultural vil- 
lage> in which there is not a single .manufacturer, 
are as decidedly belonging to agriculture, as if they 
were in the field instead of in the shop or at the forge ; 
£»d precisely the same observation holds good of^ 
Qpn-manufacturing town in a county wholly agri- 
cultural. This proposition I never heard disputed, 
i|nd surely it needs no proof. To ascertain the propor- 
tion of such necessary for the carrying on of that great 
pursuit, and dependent upon it, is, therefore, no great 
difficulty. We have numbers of such parish^, and 
not a few such entire counties. As an example of the 
latter, take Lincolnshire : there were in that county, 
in 1821, 34,900 agricultural families ; 15,845 engaged 
in other branches of industry, of which hardly any 
were, strictly speaking, manufacturing ; besides 8,015, 
which,. as neither farmers nor mechanics, doubtless 
belonged, getierally speaking, to the landed interest. 
Again ; in Cambridgeshire,, I believe similarly circum- 
stanced, there were at the same period 15,536 agri- 
' Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations, b. iii. ch. 1. 
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cnltoral families ; 6964 engaged in trade^ handicraft^ 
&c. ; and 3103 not belonging to either of the former 
classes. Now, it is quite certain, that as these coun- 
ties are, to all intents and purposes, agricultural, the 
numbers thetre returned as engaged in other pur- 
suits, indicate the proportion throughout the whole 
census, which is employed by, and belong to that in- 
terest solely, however classed. Including the third 
division, which, it is evident, must every where prin- 
xipally belong to the first, and in these counties neces- 
sarily so, we find that sixty-six per cent* ought to be 
added to those returned as engaged in agriculture, 
before we obtain the number dependent upon it ; but 
excluding the gentry, clergy, &c,, from the computa- 
tion, then, taking the above counties for our guide, 
forty-four per cent, only must be added, as the pro* 
portion virtually, though not ostensibly, engaged in 
agricultural pursuits, and solely relying upon that 
interest; all of whom might say, in the words of 
the Moor of Venice, the moment it were annihilated, 
*^ O.thdlo'« occupation's gone ^" 

It is evident, therefore, that at least the latter pro- 
portion must be added to the first column throughout 
the census (rf Great Britain, as that directly engaged 
by, if not in, agriculture, though not so returned ; 
which will add to the 978,656 families so occupied 
430,608, making together 1,409,264; and, reducing 

' ^* The home consumption and brisk demand for all the various 
articles of the retail trader, which has so much contributed to the 
jHTOsperity of our towns, would rapidly decline ; and farming 'ser- 
vants, and all the trades which depend on agriculture for employ^ 
meut, would be thrown out of work." — (Right Honourable W. Hus- 
kisson's Letter on the Corn Laws, p. 12.) 

U2 
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those in the secotid column to 919^631,— making 
nearly 6,9003000 individnals beloAging to the agricul- 
tural interest; 4,500,000 to traded, handicrafts, atid 
manufactures, independent of it ; and 3,000,000 of the 
class of gentry, clergy, ficc. &c.,'— what proportion of 
these ought to be given to the first divisioD, may be left 
to the reader's determination* Certainly an over^ 
whelming majority; in proof of which it will be ob^ 
served, on a reference to the census> that a far larger 
relative number of such is constantly found wherever 
agriculture most prevails* 

Should it be supposed that, in the preceding calcu- 
lation, the numerical superiority of the interest as- 
serted is exaggerated, I wiir speedily shotv that, on 
the contrary, it is much underrated. Let us advert 
to the census of ;the cotmtry more immediately under 
our consideration, Ireland: who doubts for an in- 
stant that the great mass of the people of that island 
subsist and depend on agriculture only? All the 
comparisons put forth make the proportion over* 
whelming, and the distress of the country is often, 
however ignorantly, attributed to this cause. Mr. 
M^Culloch says, three times as great a proportion 
are engaged in cultivation there as in Englwid'. 
Turning, then, to the census of 1821, we find the total 
number of those occupied (including, I believe^ the 
women and children employed) stated to be 2,836,81^ 
persons ; of whom 1,138,069 were engaged in agricul- 
ture, and 1,698,746 in all other pursuits ; 1,170,044 
of the latter being, as it is expressed, chiefly employed 
in trade, manufactures, or handicraft. 

* Report on the State of Irelancl» part ir. p. 834. 
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But manufactures th^e are in Ireland, at least m 
the norths whichy it may be said, render any calculadons 
founded on an appeal to the census generally, inad*- 
missible. Granted. There is, however, an entire pro- 
vince of that c^ountry, in which these are few ; or at 
least too few to affect the general dedoction. Con* 
naught, certainly, is almost exclusively agricnltara]. 
Yet in that province we find, of the 522,360 persons in 
employment, 236,605 only represented as engaged prin- 
cipally in agriculture : tp these are attached 224,165, 
occupied in handicraft, trade, &c. ; and 6 1,590 follow- 
ing other pursuits. But if we were to refer to the 
county of Galway, where are its manufactures ? Yet, 
of the 134,109 persons employed there, still less than 
half, viz., 66,605 only, are reported as directly engaged 
in agriculture, and 67,504 in all other pursuits. 

These appealp to the agricultural districts of both 
countries will mstantly show any reasonable person 
the delusive nature of thpse superficial calculations, as 
to the relative importance erf' the two great interests of 
the empire, which have abounded so mudi of late. 
Not a question will be raised by any, excepting the 
determined theorist, but that the proportion I have 
taken from the second class, and added to the first, ia 
or4er to determine the numbers properly belonging to 
the latter, errs greatly in deficiency ; and certainly* had 
I adverted to the Irish census when I calculsuted it 
(which I bad not then done), I should have greatly en- 
larged it ; but as the inquiry will be pursued in a 
dxfferev^ manner, it is not necessary to rectify it. 

Again ; that a certain and a very large part of the 
fit^cmd class, even when thus diminished, is dependent 
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upon agriculture^ is equally undeniable. That over- 
whelming majority of agriculturists and their depen* 
dents^ none of whom manufacture for themselves, 
undoubtedly give employment to a great proportion 
of the 4,500,000 persons still remaining in the latter 
division ; to say nothing of the 3,000,000 of the most 
opulent individuals in the empire, who, it must be 
repeated, belong mainly to the first class, and are 
incomparably the best customers, in proportion to 
their numbers, of the second. • 

. To determine the proportion of the second class to 
which agriculture gives employment, is, I confess, a 
matter of greater difficulty than the former calculation i 
nevertheless, there are data enabling us to form some 
ideas iqx)n the subject, and they compel us to believe* 
that they constitute a very considerable majority. 

I do not mean to argue that the manufacturer is 
not as essentially necessary to the agriculturist, as 
the agriculturist is to the manufacturer ; on the con^ 
trary, in a well-balanced state of things, they are 
mutually and permanently necessary to each other* 
My object is to serve the interests of both, by exhi- 
biting the magnitude and importance of the one which 
our theorists would place in jeopardy ; the destruc- 
tion of which, by constant foreign interference, I 
contend would inevitably ruin all. 

. But supposing we could correctly ascertain iht 
number employed, independently of home demabd> 
still we have to consider that the iunonnt of the ex^- 
ported product of the. labours of that number^ what"* 
ever it may be, is probably at this moment about 
balanced by the importation of the product of foreign 
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industrjr into this country ; their employment^ tbere- 
.fore^ by forei^ei*s^ has. the effect/ in most cases, df 
putting ont of employment, by the same meansi an 
«qual number of our own people; so that the labour 
^ccounl is^ so far, balanced, whatever other advati. 
tages may result. I would certainly encourage this 
intercourse, so far as it is not evidently pernicious ^ 
always remembering, however, that that description 
of labour which depends exclusively or principally oil 
foreign demand, is in its very nature far more vari^ 
lible and. uncertain, and consequently less valuable, 
tfaanthat which is created by internal consumption ^ 
- (7.) Let us now proceed to substantiate the foregoing 
results, by calculations founded upon piecuniairy data|^ 
wluch now seems the prevailing method :-^I find, in 
a statistical document which manifests considerable 
research^ the following statements^ There are forty 
millions of acres of cultivated land in Great Bntain, 
and ten millions in Ireland^ the total anntisd valu^ 
of the produce of which is three hundred milliotis t 
the annual value of the manufactured or artificial 
production of the united kingdom amounts t6 
£ 170,000,000 * . The total of the products and manu- 
factures^ then, exported, estimated, at their declared 
value, cj^37,673,918: but from the latter sum must 
be deducted a due proportion of the value of the raw 
materials of foreign growth or productioiT, of which 
some of them were fabricated, before the remunera* 

' *' Those riches are of a bad kind that depend on accidental cir- 
cumstances, and not upon the industry of a people and the cultiva- 
tion of their lands.*'— (Montesquieu, vol. ii. p. 182.) 

'The above statement is upon authority, which I copied, but regret 
to say I have forgotten from whom, not having noted it at the time. 
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tion of British indnsiry am be estimated ; die priii- 
dpal articles only of such imports, such as cottoOy 
silki wool^ h^np, and flax^ amoimting to many mil- 
J[ion% while not to one halfpenny of snch deductions 
is the product of agrictiltural labour liabk^ The 
total amount, as has be^ before stated^ it iscouf^ 
ceiyed by some is about balanced by our importB. 
Some of th^e statements may appear exaggerations s 
I, will> therefore, intert similar oneii from ancAher 
tsuthority^ reminding the reader that the exactaicss of 
the actual amounts is less important to die argument 
than the correctness of their relative proportions, 
which it is not likely can err very greatly. Colqu* 
houu, in 1812 (since when upwards of a nodUion 
acres of land have been caiclos^d), thus estimates 
these Values :— ^^^ Agriculture, in all its brandies, ilicludr 
ing minerals, nearly 2Si& millions ; nfmnufactures, and 
handicraft Work of eVery bftibch, rather above 114 
millions '{ forei^ exportik (exclusive of those to Ire«* 
land) were that year nearly thirty^i^ht milli<m8*.** 

» k may be interesting t6 present Ae imports t)f Als nature is 
a tingle year* I take tbe latft to wlAA I ba^e had access. — (Pari. 
Paper, No. 541, 1827.) 

Flax .... £2,076,B44 7 Irelmrt might be eneou- 



HeBip » 

Silk . . 
Thrown ditto 
Cotton 
WoqJ . . 



4i90,6to\ wged to «row these m 
1,437,336 

d28,S45 
7,406,819 
1,436,606 



£13,777,253 
Befsddes u&tanned hides, dyeing goods, &c. &c., to an immense 
amount^ which enter largely into, the values of certain of our ex« 
ports. 

* Colquhoiin, Treatise on tlie Wealth, &c. tf tbe British Empire, 
p. 65. 

* Rather more than 31 millions, declared values, according to the 
aecomt in flie JStatistical Tables , p. 44. 
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From the ktter siitti must of coorae h6 shbtracted 
Jibe difference between official and reai ralnes^ and the 
cost of the foreign raw materials <^ which some dT 
them consisted^ to make the comparison correct : but 
withont diese great deductions^ which may serve as 
a set-Kiff against any incorrectness in the statement, 
of which, however^I am not aware^-^and exdusive erf 
the inland trade^ wluch he makes to amount that 
year to thirty-one and a half miltions^^-^thie compari^ 
8on between die actual value of our agricultural pro- 
dticts> our manufactured ones^ and the amount of both 
exported, stands about in this proportion, 6 — 3— -I. 
in the fonner statement about thus, &--4|-~L Both 
of these calculations, however, for reasons already 
alluded to, give the proportion of the last class much 
too large, small as it appears. 

The same inquiry may be pursued in a stiU differ^ 
ent mode, that is, by examiniiiig the proportions which 
these interests respectively coatiibut^d to the pro- 
perty tax ; only we have here no mea^as of determin- 
ing what part of the gains arising from commerce 
and manufectures fairly bdonged to our foreign trade, 
which forms an important branch of our present sub- 
ject. The last product of diat tax amounted to 
jS 15,^8,982, from which nmst be deducted the 
sums of 0^1,167,678 and ^2,885,505; the foi»er 
being the amount charged upon pensions, salaries^ 
&c., and the latter that oh funded property, ndtibier 
of which has to do with the present ddrnpadson. 
The remainder amounts to ^11^45,799, of which 
i&8,099,467 were the contribution of the landed inte- 
rest, including both that of the owners and oocuj^ers. 
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and ^3^146^323, that which arose irom trade; manii- 
faetures^ &C.5 even incladihg professional gains*. What 
part^ therefore^ of the latter sum fell upon foreign 
trade, the preceding inquiries 'majr partly enable n$ 
to judge ; certainly not nearly bne*third ; but adinlt^ 
ting it to be as mnch^ in that case the proportions 
would stand thnsy 8r-^ — L 

The last method of comparison, of whidi'I. shall 
avail myself^ -IS that which is afforded* by the public 
accounts relative to our national charity, the pbpr^s 
rate of England and Wales. The last report to 
which I have at present access, is that of 1824, in 
which the whole amount assessed (including som$ 
extraneous charges) is ^^6,703,501. Of this sum 
d§4,693,162 was levied on the landed interei^t; 
jei,762,950 on dwelling houses; and «e247,389 on 
mills and factories \! The last of these^ however, 
either find or create a fair proportion of poor whereyer 
they are established ; and yet this is the proportion of 
their contribution. It must be observed; .that the 
second of these- items includes the tax, to this <iharity, 
of all the great landed proprietors in the country j as 
stlch pay upon their house-rent or its. value, they are 
of course^ in this case, included in the commercial 
and - manufacturing classi Stilly however, without 

^ny correetioh whatever, on this reasonable ground 

tf&e proportions stand thus : 19— -7 — L 
• Similar comparisons might be founded on a variety 

»of other data, such as the estimated circulation of the 
country, the banking returns of the kingdom^ &c.; 

-btit the former statements resting on recorded facts, 
' Report frotn the Select Committee on th« Poor's Rate, 1824. - 
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it. would only weaken the argument, to place it on 
conjectural grounds. I will only add^ that the publid 
documents already adduced are, as it strikes me, all 
that bear upon the subject; with these no liberties 
can be taken, and^ so far from having strained them 
to my purpose, it will have been seen, that in no in- 
stance have the deductions been aa strong as they 
would have warranted and seemed to require. 

But, still, should the foregoing conclusions be 
cavilled at or disputed, I will cheerfully leave the 
determination of the question even to those who are 
the most adverse to them, on one condition, which is 
simply ; this ; that, in making their own calculations, 
they will, as the Chinese do, reckon up the inhabitants 
of the United Kingdom by mouths, recollecting, at 
the same time, that they have backs, and that, ad 
human beings, at least in these regions, they require 
habitations and furniture; and finally, that, by a 
benevolent ordination of Divine Providence, the wants 
thus created are perpetually recurring. The compu^ 
tations founded upoh these considerations, of however 
moderate a nature, will immediately manifest to such 
the necessary pre-eminence of agriculture^ compared 
with every other pursuit, or all of them put together*; 

' There are in the population of the United Kingdom at least fif- 
teen miUions, >vho are either adults^ or young persons of an age con^ 
suming of all kinds of agricultural produce, excepting liquor, ai 
much as adults. Some of these, it is to be feared, live sparingly ; 
but considering the numbers in the middle and higher ranks of 
society in this kingdom, who live very liberally, it will not be very 
difficult to estimate, with sufficient correctness for our purpose, 
the immense amounts in agricultural produce that are consumed 
annually. To these must, of course, be added, the necessaries 
and conveniences of life which are demanded by this great popu- 
lation. A comparison of the total demand thus created ana 8up- 
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and neM the immense superiority of that part of our 
trade which is supported by home consumption^ com- 
pared with that dependant upon foreign demand: a 
conclusion which ought to gratify every real patriot, 
and^ in my humble opinion^ the manufacturer in parti- 
cular. 

Other misconceptions, quite as glaring as the one 
disposed . of, are entertained touching this important 
subject; one of these, that England could not sustain 
hdrself, has been already adverted to, and is now 
nearly passed away : the calculations of scientific and 
practical men upon this subject, the demonstrations 
by which we are surrounded^ and the lights of past 
experience, warrant us in asserting that she could do 
so with as vast an accession to the comforts of her 
people as to their numbers ; ratios which, happily for 
human beings, advance hand in hand, all that a 
darker theory is perpetually uttering to the contrary 
notwithstanding. I shall, therefore, only add an 
argumentum ad verecundiam to the proofs which have 
been previously advanced on this point; the prime 
minister of lihe country, within less than half a dozen 
years back, pronounced that the unexampled dis- 
tresses of agriculture proceeded from ^^ over-produc- 
tion.*' If authority of another order will be more ac- 
ceptable to some, it is at hand. Mr. Brougham said, 
half a dozen years before (when agriculture was far 
less d^ressed), in a speech in parliament, afterwards 
printed, that the cause of the distress then existing 



plied by internal industry, with that made by foreign trade in the 
most prosperous years, sinks the latter into insignificance. 
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Wad ^* redundance of produce */' The ports of England 
had been closed (with one exception) for several years 
preceding Lord Liverpool's speech^ and yet he stated 
that the remedy for the distresses of agriculture was 
diminished cultivation. But to what an extent would 
an adequate demand increase the produce of the land 
already cultured, to say nothing of the thirty millions 
of acres now untouched ! This objection, however, 
to do the opponents of agriculture justice^ is now 
rarely advanced by those who are worth attending to. 
The principal argument is founded on " dear bread," 
which some are of c^inion the present system occa- 
sions, and which they imagine would be remedied by 
a free trade in corn. 

(8.) But neither is this objection true. Com is 
not dear ; com, contrasted with almost every other 
product of human labour, is far cheaper than it was 
itk past times : I say, of human labour ; for the fields 
are not, as yet, tilled by steam, nor the htfvests 
gathered in by complicated machinery. To compare 
the labour of the human being, therefore, with the 
products of the steam loom, would be crael andabsurd« 
To the point, then: wheat, from 1600 to 1700, ave- 
raged 48*. 5d. perquarter^ from 1700 to 1800, 4&-9rf. 
per quarter. Since 1800, a new era has arisen ; but 
will any one contend, taking into consideration the 
constant influx into Europe of the precious metals, 
during the whole period, and the vaster inundation of 
a paper drcidation (rendered, as I think, indispensable 
by our debt), that com is not, at this moment, far 

' Mr. Brougham, Speech, 7th March, 1816. 

• Sir F. Morton Eden*8 Hi«t. of the Poor, vol. iii., Apppendix. 
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dieaper than it was on the average of eitlier period ? 
Again : the last year's average price/ of which I am 
in possession^ is that of 1826^ and it was the year an 
which so much was said about dear and famine 
prices; it was nearly Is. 2d. per bushel: just a 
century before, viz., in 1726, the price of the Win- 
chester bushel was Qs* 6d.; still another hundred 
years previously, viz., in 1626, it was 6^, 2d. At the 
moment I am writing, I believe the average price -of 
the same measure is not even so much \ Such is the 
trifling advance, or, rather, the great real declension 
on wheat. During the same period, the public reve- 
nue had been increased one hundred-fold; and the 
poor-rates, falling principally on the cultivator, .about 
thirty-fold. Now, I ask, where is the labourer or 
artisan, whatever his business, who, calculating from 
the former period, would be content with a similar 
advance on the established wages of his calling ? or 
which are the servants, public or private, who would 
be gratified with a like increase ? Some of the former 
•were lately condoling one another on being very .ill 
paid ; but I plainly ask sUch, while they are legislating 
i>n the proper protection of the farmers to such a 
:nicety, whether they would like to be remunerated 
by a kind of corn-rent salary, calculated on the price 
^f wh^at dnd the amount of the stipends of James 
the First's reign? No fact upon earth is clearer than 
Ithat the real price of wheat has greatly lowered during 
this long period ; nor is another cheering truth less 
4:ertain,that its consumption has, in the meantime, been 
vastly extended, till at length it has become the bread 

'December 1827. 
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pf the lower classes s — facts these, were there none 
^Ise, which ought to have overtumed Mr. Malthus*s 
ratios long ago, and, indeedy placed them topsy-turvy. 
(9.) Amongst the names that have given some 
degree of sanction to the clamour concerning the 
present prices of com, I regret to observe there is one 
which has always had, < deservedly, great weight. 
Whether the change of his opinions, so often and 
so ably expressed, on the subject under discussion, 
was in consequence of one of those sudden conversions 
which are now far more conmion and contagious in the 
political world than ever they were in the reh'gious ; 
or whether it was imposed upon. a yielding intellect^ 
once so comprehensive and decisive, but weakened 
and worn out in the service of his country, I know 
not ; but it is due to my subject to state the astonish- 
ing oversight into which he fell, on this point, in the 
last stage of his distinguished career. In February, 
1822, it was that his lordship (the Earl of Liverpool) 
made his celebrated speech on the agricultural dis* 
tresses of the country; attributing them to causes 
Qver which government had no control, and for which, 
consequently, they had no remedy. He deeply de- 
plored, however, the ruinous condition into which 
the cultivators of the empire were plunged, attributing 
it to the want of a market for their produce, and, 
indeed, as has been before observed, to an over- 
production of it; expressing hopes of a gradual and 
effectual -amendment. Four years afterwards, and 
only ' four, that is, in 1826, we hear his lordship 
holding very different language, and, looking at the 
protection of agriculture and its remuneration, he 
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made use of an expressicm wfaicfa^ from other iipsj 
would have been deemed highly injuriouB and inflam- 
matory. But even he was not superior to |Jie preva- 
lent and pernicious practice of adopting a current 
phrase ; which almost always supersedes the necessity 
of an argument, and has often the effect of sil^icing 
one : he applied, the term ^^ ^stmine-price " to th^ 
subject ; which, if I recollect right, was repeated from 
other high quarters, if not, indeed^ suggested from 
sudi : and, when this ex^nression was dropped, equi* 
Talent ones were still used\ Now, what will the 
candid reader suppose was the diffisrence in the price 
of the bushel of wheat, on the average of the six 
months immediately preceding the first speech; a 
price which he had deplored so feelingly^ as so far 
from being a remuneration to the growers, that it 
had occasioned the ruin of numbers of them ; and the 
price of the last six months of the year 1826, when^ 
on the assamption of this ^^ fiunine-price," so much 
com was introduced into the country ? Nearly, and . 
not quite, three farthings a bushell This is hardly 
credible, and I consequently subjoin the proo&\ 
But, if the expression came in during the first six 
months of that year (though it was only acted upon 
in the second), the difference amoonted to fbnrpence 
three fsurthings. And, when it is recollected that the 
first six months are of course those moat remote! 
from the preceding harvest, mui, consequently, re- 
quiring a better price to indemnify the holder than 
the last Bit months of the year ; practicaliy speakingv 

■ Hansard, Pari. Deb., vol. xv. p. 1092. 

' Prices of the Quarter of Wheat on the <^ General Ayerage 
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llie irst half of tfad year was^ in this instande^ the 
cheapest^ notwithstanding the difference of fonrpencfe. 
In one sense^ therefore, never was there a more 
appropriate term hit upon than ^^ famine-price ;** it 
had a double and, indeed^ universal application, and 
equally well described what it had been declared^ by 
the same lips, to be, first to the growers, and now to 
the consumers. If correct in the latter case, to what 



which governs Importation/' extracted from the London Gazette^ 
of the undermentioned dates :-^ 



1821. 


*. d. 


1886. 


5. d. 


August 4 . 


. . 58 4 


July 7 . . . 55 11 


11 * 


; . 53 4 


14 . 


. * 55 11 


18 . 


. SS 3 


81 


. 56 5 


85 • . 


. . 66 


2S . 


. 66 10 


Sept 1 . 


. 65 10 
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. . 57 4 


8 . . 
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11 . , 
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15 . 


. • 55 8 


18 . . 


. 57 8 


88 . 
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. 56 6 
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Sept 1 . . 


. 55 8 


October e . . 
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18 . 


. 55 8 


13 . 
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15 . 


. 56 3 
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. 55 11 
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89 . . 


. 55 
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10 . 


. 65 1 
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. 54 9 


17 . 


. 55 8 
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* 55 


22 . . 


. 49 4 


84 . 


. 55 9 


89 . 


. . 46 8 
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. . 55 1] 


1828. Jan. 5 . 
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8 . . 


. 56 6 


18 . . 


. 45 11 
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. 56 5 


19 . . 


. 48 11 


22 . . 


. 56 4 
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• 49 3 


89 . . 
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Average per Quai 
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Average per Quarter 55 9i 
Per Win. bushel 6 UJ 
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a glorious state and conditioD has our new poKey 
already conducted tis M 

It cannot^ however, he disputed but that the real 
price oiF yrheat has been declining for centurie9 p^t, 
notwithstanding its use has happily become so miich 
more general, even amongst the lowest classes of the 
community, than it VM in former times. 

(10.) But even supposing it were desirable still 
further to bear down the prices which the grower at 
present receives, with a view to permanently cheapen- 
ing every thing amongst ns^ including of course the 
wages of labour, which is one of the avowed motives 
for so doing, it is not quite clear that destroying the 
home cultivators would answer that purpose. Look- 
ing at the past experience of the country (and we can 
have no safer guide), we think to the contrary. The 
experiment of allowing foreign growers to glut our 
markets, to the extinction of many of the home ones, 
has been anciently tried : at first, indeed, it beat down 
the prices to almost noticing, but afterwards invariably 
heightened them^ and sometimes into actual (not the- 

' I am aware that much was said, and may be repeated, about 
the remisBion of taxes in the mterim. Was that remission, were h^ali 
placed to the agricultural account, anything approaching in amount 
to the deterioration which that interest had already suffered, while 
th^ monied one had been as greatly on the advance ? But between 
1822 and 1826, that remission, as it respected the agriculturists, 
did not amount to a half per cent, on their produce, though the 
proposition was to take off about thirty-three per cent, from their 
protection, as compared with that of 1815 ; the value of that pro- 
duce having, in the mean time, fallen so greatly. The tax upon 
malt was not paid by the grower, but the consumer, as the govern- 
ment often argued ; aud that its partial repeal did little for the 
former, is evident from the excise accounts. There was not so 
much barley paid for, as malted in the year ensuing, as there had 
occasionally been above thirty years before. 
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oretiicfil) fwoine* But to IpqU t<ii mqir? PSioA^m tiiji^. 
In Qaeen Elisftbetb's day99 Lprd Bapoa ^nfoifms \ib^ 
that ^^ it framed mtt^h coia of tl^q J^iQgdom, fo funuslf 
119 with com from foreign part^^;'* 9nd j§t what djd 
tbia iioportatioQ do for tha country? {tq ultiiqate 
effect wasy fay tbuB discouraging and putting d^wp the 
home grower, to raise the price of gxwk 99 piu^h^ 
that the latter part of her reigp wits ahuQ^t ft conti* 
pued dearth. That great mnn's advice op th? opcasipQ 
was thus expressed : " I ijjpy truly s^^y to the flnglishi 
Go to the pismire, thou s],«ggi^r4^.'* Ip the succeeding 
reign, notwithatttnding there was still qot nearly half, 
if n^uch more than a third pf th^ present population, 
%\k}fi 9y9tem continued^ to the great hindrance of inter- 
nal industry, and the consequept dain^e of the publip 
mtere§t. Therq was stiU a sejfish fiE^^tion thaf: afgued, 
M at present, in favour of turning the coi^ntry into a 
ilheep-walk ; asserting, as now, that England could not 
AUStain its people with bread ; or, rather, that it was 
more profitable to be supplied by others, and, in spite of 
jnch men AS More, and Bacon, and Raleighj they pre- 
tvailed. From the former of these I hav/e already quote^ 
at large ; the last, memorializing King James, state9» 
that ^^ com had in some years cost England two mil- 
lions sterling'i" and, speaking of such ruinous importa- 
tions from foreigners, he says, " it is to the dishonour 
of the land that they should serve this famous king- 
dom, WHICH God has so enabled within it^elfV 
He says, elsewhere, and how truly succeeding times 

^ Bacon's Works, vol. i. p. 454. • Ibid. p. 462. 

» Raleigh's Works, vol. ji. p. 117, (8vo. 1751.) 

*/6t(;?. vol. u.p. 118. 

X2 
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hme shown^ that ^^ all nations abound vnth com^/^ 
hence the interest and duty of each is manifest^ t6 
increase the products of the earth as they become 
necessary, and that by encouraging internal industry 
instead of superseding it. As to the desideratum of 
onr modem school, he thus expresses himself: '^If 
com is too cheap, the husbandman is undone, whoai 
we must provide for, for he is the staple man of 
THE kingdom*." An opinion which we have been 
attempting to prove is as trae at the present moment^ 
as it was when he uttered it. 

Supposing that we were to admit it to be true, in 
theory, that a full protection to the British grower 
has a tendency to raise the price ultimately, still it is 
false in fact. This dispute may be easily decided; 
Examine the matter from the period we have been 
just adverting to (King James the First' & reign), down 
to the year 1670, when the first efiectual protection 
was given to the British grower®; and again, from 
that time through a still longer period, comprehend* 
ing, together, the experience of above a century and 
a half, and it will be seen that the "monopoly" of 
their own market, by the British cultivators,: had the 



» P'Ewes, p. 674. • Ibid. p. §74. 

' It may not be unnecessary to state the nature and extent of 
this protection. By the act of 22 C. II. ch. 18, the duty laid upon 
imported wheat was this : — 

When the price was 53*. 4d. per quarter^ I6s, 
When not exceeding 80*. ditto, Ss. 

When it exceeded 80*. ditto, 5s, 4rf. 

Our theorists may easily turn these sums into money of the present 
day. In subsequent times, direct bounties were given upon com 
exported ; a principle for which I do not contend, though without 
conceding that, at the time, it probably operated as a national 
advantage. 
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positive effect of lowering even the money-price of 
grain, while that of every thing else, during the same 
tevmy had so greatly advanced. The dear times of 
the late French wars one cannot reasonably appeal to,^ 
ill iany of these comparisons, otherwise they woald^ 
most powerfally corroborate these facts ; the whcAe* 
period being (with a short exception) one of nnlii^ited 
importation/ and often, indeed, of direct bounties 
upon it. But. in the course of the long period ad- 
verted to abov^, the government of the country,' 
yielding at lengthy for a time, to a different policy, 
considerably relaxed in its protection of internal in- 
dustry : the consequences shall be expressed in the 
forcible and perspicuous language of a minister of his 
Majesty's present government : ^^ During upwards of 
one hundred years," says'Mr. Huskisson, " up to the 
year 1765, the import of foreign com was restrained 
by very high duties. What was the state of the 
country during these one hundred years ? That, in 
ordinary seasons, our own growth supplied a stock of 
com fully ample for our consumption; — that, in 
abundant seasons^ we had some to spare, which we 
exported; — ^that, in bad seasons, we felt no want, and 
were under no apprehension ;— that the price of com 
seldom varied more than a few shillings per quarter ; 
— ^that we had no years of inordinate gain to the 
farmer, or of starvation to the consumer ;*— that prices, 
instead of rising from year to year, were gradually 
diminishing ; — so that, at the end of this long period 
of a century, during which we never imported foreign 
com, they were actually one-fifth lower than at the 
beginning of it. Would to God that we had conti- 
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ntied thid saltttary system ! ftat iii 1765> (t was tm- 
fbrtanately abatiddkied. What had beeti the testilt^ 
Plrecisely the reverse of the formet syMem. Instead 
of a steady supply, afforded at steady and moderate 
jirices, we have witnessed fVeqnent and alartning 
scarcities.^' Bnt I must refer the reader^ for a fbH 
description of the eonsequeiices of this unhapjiy de^ 
partnue from the true policy of the country, to Ae 
whole of his admirable letter, and shall conclude in 
his language : ^^ we must go back to the principk» of 
eW forgathers ; and, bi/ reverting as much as possibh 
to their system, tee shaU secure to oursehes and our 
posterity ail the benefits which they derived from il^" 

Tb the reader, Who may not be acquainted with tfad 
predse ct>Usequencei^ 6f this ^^ unfortunate abandob- 
ment,** it may not be Superfluous to state, that, willi-^ 
but selecting particular years, but taking, Ut onc&, the 
prices ten years before dnd ten yeats after this event) 
the change in the policy of the conntry, by depressing 
the security and the hopes, and consequently the 
efforts of the British agriculturist, raised the price of 
wheat nearfy one half^, and that not by a gradnali 
but by a marked and instantaneous advance ^ tehidb 

^ Rt. Hon. W. Huskisson's Letter on the Cora Laws, pp. 10, 1 L 
« 1755—1764, 5s. Zd. per bushel: 1765—1774, It.^d. per bnshek 
* Qn a question of such immense moment as the foregoing, it 
would be a species of infatuation not to add to the experience oT 
6\ix owti, that of other nations^ which, on a matter of unirersd 
concernment, must, one wa; or the other^ be equally conclusive. 
This, in all the instances I have been hitherto able to appeal to, 
ihilly confirms* and, iiideed, dictlites die preceding ai^taieAt Otto 
example onlv shall, on this occasion, be adduced, and, that of a 
country of all others seemingly the best calculated to put the prin^ 
ciple, for which I am c6ntending, to the severest test, beinff one 
which had partly subsisted upon importation for ages, and bad 
been subject to distressing fluctuations in crops, to an extent Httte 
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continued increasing tiU the better .system w«s nt 
length restored. 

j(ll.) Another standing argument in favoui* of a 
constant admi^ion of foreign. grain is^ tbdt its effect 
wonld he the equalisation of p^rice^ ; And indeed the 
present legidatiye policjr: i^eems to be. founded Sex- 
pnesslynpbh.thatpnnciple: dnd supposing it should 
accomplish that.pturpobe^ it would be difficult to jus* 
tify the proposition . da siich a ground.; difficulty I 
thinks to defend it from heing as. flagrant an act of 

known elsewhere ; and which, Mr. Malthus says, is *' one of the 
most barren and worst-s«{^lied countries of Europe*." I mean 
Sweden. But a different system has now been established^ 
" Since 1820," we are oflBcially informed, " the duties upon 
foreign graiii h^te been so high as to be equivalent to a prohibition, 
and no importation could take place." — The effect may be thus 
described : *' Formerly, Sweden was, in the best of years, oUiged 
to imfxiit from 100,000 to 200,000 quarters annually, whereas 
latterly — she could have exported. The excess has been converted 
into spirits, to the great injury of the inhabitantst." The effects of 
the alteration ia the system will, however, be best seen in the fol- 
lowing official statement of prices six years before, and (including 
'the year in' which it took piace) as many years afterwards. They 
v^re as follow :— 



Before Prohibition. 

Sterling Price 
Year. per Qaarter* 

1814 M in p 

IS16 24 2 

iSl5 25 5 

1817.... ..29 4 

1818; 33 il 

18i9 28 5 



%5 



At and after Prohibition. 

Sterling Price 

Year. per Qoarter. 

1820 19 8]gj 

1821 16 8 g 

1828 18 sU 

1824.. 15 111*: 

1825 17 3J5 

Will the advocates for a contrary policy give us as striking an 
instance in favour of their argument, or indeed any single practical 
illustration of it ? 

I said I would refer to one iiistance only ; but I am temptfed to 
add another ; one nearer home, and more obvious to our notice — > 
France : we are again informed that " the importation of foreign 
grain, for the consumption of France, has been virtually prohibited 
since the year 1819; exportation, however, being allowed :'* and 

• Sixth Edition, vol.ii. p. 498. 
t Retmu to^all Acco«»i«> Paxlianlditary Paper, 44. p« 8. 
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UD&irBeM as ever was meditated* The ftKCaati<m a 
the prices of grain (I mean the usual and ordinary 
variations) is a natural result of the difierence in the 
crops^ and answers a valuable and necessary end^ in 
inducing us to husband our resources when they faam^en 
to become deficient. But this proposal goes to deprive 
the cultivator of the only remuneration which he can 
expect5 when he has a partial failure in any of hi^ 
produce; and this ^'equalization*' is^ therefore, in 
many cases, only another term for ruin^ as it regards 
him : it is a proposition to throw the entire distress 
upon those alone, who^ in ordinary times, are the 
least able to bear it, instead of lightening the pressure 
by sharing it, in some sort, amongst the entire com- 
munity; still protecting, however, the poor from 
absolute want, by means of our national charity, to 

that/* such is the actual state of the law/' Take we then from 
the official '^document, which accompanies this information, die 
prices of wheat throughout France, for the seven subsequent years, 
with the last of which the statement closes, and the seven preced- 
ing ones, and the following are the results, reduced to British 
money and measure : — 

Befoie Prohibition, 

Sterling Price 
Year. per Winchester Qr. 

s. d. 

1819. 87 llf 

1813 67 10 

1814 45 Si 

1815 49 

1816 

1817 

1818 dS 



.62 6i 
.98 7i 

UJ 

459 li 



At and 1 

Year. 

1819.. 


ifter Prohibitioi 

Sterling Pric 
perWincliegte 

#. d* 
....47 2j] 


1. 

:e 
rQr. 


1820.. 
1821., 


. ..49 U 
....45 6J 


1 


1822. • 


.,..39 7i 


>^ 


1823., 


.. . .44 10 


3 


1824. . 
1825.. 


....42 61 
....40 3i 


4 



309 2J* 
44 2 



65 7 
These facts require no comment. 

* Pari. Papeis, No, 157 ; Giain^ Foreign Countries, p. II. 
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iviiich none will deay that the farmer contiilmte^ 
fais full fihiure. la. a wqrd^ this noteble expedieat pro«^ 
poses to render every season^ as far as it can accosoi* 
plish its purpose^ alike disastroua to the cultivator. 
A an^perabundant crop^ of course, lowers his remune* 
itttian ; and he says, as of old, inopem me copia fecit s 
and a failing one is to bring him no additional price? 
and this is the policy that is proposed to be adopted 
in regard to agriculture ! 

But I deny the assumption ; still appealing to ex- 
perience. Again commencing with 1601 ; from 
thence to 1670, the year in which, as previously qb- 
served, effectual protection was afforded to agriculture^ 
the fluctuations in price were far greater and more 
&equent than those which occurred afterwards ;. ex* 
<^epting we carry our comparison from 1765 and 
through the period of the revolutionary warsr of 
J'rance; when, as already observed, importation was 
almost unlimited, and the fluctuations were eonse* 
quently very great. But, on this part of the dispute, 
at all events, decisive proofs are at hand. We are 
surrounded by countries in which the import of grain 
has been, practically speaking, altogether free and un^ 
restrained. In which of these have the fluctuations 
been less than those in England during the periods ift 
which her agriculture has been strictly protected ? On 
the contrary, even in the exporting countries, they 
have been much more severe, including the descrip^ 
tions of grain principally consumed by the inhabitants, 
and little exported \ In Antwerp I find the vartatians 

^ See Returns relative to Foreign Corn, Paper 44 \ Dantzig, 
No. 2. 
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are as wide at betfreeiii /d*10 and/ 11. 37 per miiddei 
and, 6Ten within the last teik yeai!S^ as great as frotn 
/a00to/ll.27^ 

. : Those who declaim i^ainst the monopolj^ as they 
call it^ o£ the English market by En^huneOi a siagu- 
h^ s6rt of complaint, are constantly acbuaing those 
who advocatiB the cause of the latter^ as beiidg the 
advocates of hi^ prtoes^ regardle«» of the coxise^ 
quences. The accusation is iq^«riofisly felse* Thej^ 
are the advocates for th^t protection which nattire 
itself dictate^^ and which our peculiar drcuinstances 
especially demand; they are the advocates of a more 
minute^ perfect, and extended system bf internskl cuIt 
tivmioii^ which diey assert, appealing to past ilstgry 
(which ia as good authority as their prbphecies)^ woiild 
fawrease the supplies of the jneqessaries ^f Uf e instead 
tif dmunisbiag them; loWer their pdces instead ^ 
advancing llkcm ; and be the sure means> as heretpfore* 
of conducting the, country to peanpaAent aiid iacf eai»* 
ing plenty, prosperity, and hsipl^iness* 

(12%) If the fooegoiog axgu«wts shbuld be retUrted 
oh the advocates of the £nglish ^oweis, and it be 
aaked with an air of triumph^ why ikeej oppose tibe 
oottstant introductioii of foreign graSn> ^hice its effect^ 
abeording lb their o^&m 8howiBg> would joot be t^ 
i^Wer its .price, but rather to the cont3*ary^ — ^they have 
thih distinct and decisive answer, and let it be.fuUy 
-apd £Arly met. It ib because they would hate dt0 
ptme^ ivhatever it be, togo.into the podcets of their 
mm ioosnti^fiben, from whence they well know it 
would be distributed to the uttermost farthing through 
' See Returns relative to Foreign Corn^ p. 69. 
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ewtf dlass of tbe commiiiiity^ feeding andinvigdraiibg 
all its several interests^ iiiid promoting the prosperity 
lif the whole: but let the immeose 8uins> which the 
qtiess^tion assuredly involves^ he phased to the teriti <^ 
t^bland of of Russia^ or rather to their owners^ anii 
they have yet to be eonvineed that itg tithe would find 
ltd Way baek again toitd original pos&ebsors^ emoting 
in paper statements and hypotheses^ the valse of 
which individuals, as Well as the Hatiob at large, are 
beginning to appreciated 

(18.) Some; I believe, have argued in fayoor of a 
regtilar importation of foreign produce, from a coi»« 
acietatiouB conviction that a d^endehoe upon some 
other country or countries for part of diir daily bread 
is tbe be&t way to secure ourselves from scarcitiesi 
Hiis idea, however> it requires little coimideratioil to 
confute. Without the tuition of political economy} 
we know that no nation or nations, any more than so 
many individuals^ will continue regularly to grow 
without as regular a demand; and, therefore, rapposing 
we grow enough for oursdves at present, just so much 
of our necessary supply as we should then take from 
other agriculturists, we shbidd no longer continue to 
take from our own. The supply and demand would 
very soon beeome very accuratel]^ adjusted^ that the 
part of our supply, therefore, which would be furnished 
frobi abroad (and it Would then beeome an essential 
part) should be more certain than it would hi^ve been, 
if it had been furnished from our own, then abahdoiie^, 
fields, is impossible ; that it would be less so ia cai^ 
tain. In case <^ a scarcity in the country 6r countrie); 
accustomed to yield it (and theUe are, est lebst, m 
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Sable ±0 such events as. our own)^ it is quite ^biHioua 
they would supply themselves first; aud ou their situa- 
tion would depend whether our usual, aupply should 
be greatly dimiuished, or entirely withdrawn : whereas, 
had we continued to be supported from our internal 
resources, we should then have had the whole of what 
nature produced, and the difficulties Would have been 
shared amongst us. 

It. is quite evident how a country^ under such circuni^ 
stances of internal scarcity^ would act. TTiey would not 
then exchange their com for our cottons. No govern- 
ment would allow — ^no people endure it. It do€»3 not re-> 
quire the reasoning powers of a Locke to inform us^that 
^^ things absolutely necessary for life must be had" and 
retained^ ^^at any rate^ but things convenient will be 
had. only as they stand in preference with other ccm^ 
yeniences\'' Let those who think that a qoiustant 

* Locke, Considerations of the Lowering of Interest; Works, 
vol. ik p. 16.\ Tagive^ an historical illustration of this incontro- 
Tertible truth, Sweden formerly acted upon the idea, that to import 
grain was to provide against scarcities ; which, notwithstanding 
such- supplies, were perpetually recurring. She had, however, a: 
severe lesson on the impolicy of this plan, and profited by it. *^ The 
Swedes/* says an author, who wrote about half a century ago,' 
*^ purcluised considerable quantities of corn, till some years ago, a 
prohibition of exportation" (in consequence of a scarcity at home) 
" stopped our supplying them in a time of need; which was attended 
With so great an effect, that from that time they set about the busH 
ness of cultivation with such vigour,' that ever since they have 
supplied themselves, and exported a small quantity." 

Her exports have, since then, greatly increased, notwithstanding 
a deplorably large consumption of grain in her distilleries. I can- 
nbt help applying Mr. Malthus's doctrine to this country, to 
which, indeed, he has appealed so much in hia Essay. Are not the 
ratios, of which he speaks, precisely reversed again, as it regards 
Sweden, notwithstanding all his prognostications to the contrary ? 
He affects to ridicule the government for ** crying out for popula«. 
tion, population!*' Population, however, has greatly increased, 
md, witk that increase, hasaugmented individual plenty and proa*^ 
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dependence apon external supplies is tbe Wfliy to ward 
off searcities answer hiis argument^ and they will then 
only have to reconcile their theory to historical fact». 
Nor must it be forgotten^ in determining this poinl^ 
that the most striking Tariations in the seasons, and 
consequently in the crops of Europe, are rarely partial; 
but almost always general, if not universal. 

(14.) But with respect to those accidental scarci^ 
ties, which are thus made the apology for recom^ 
mending a policy which would occasion a permanent 
one, and has often done so, I have elsewhere^ I think> 
fully proved that, amongst the other incalculable 
advantages of a large and growing population, may 
be indnded that of diminishing the frequency and 
severity of such calamities, imd perhaps of ultimately 
causing them to cease altogether: the last supposition 
is, I confess, the conclusion at which I have arrived, 
after having given the best attention to the subject I 
could. Certainly, historical facts favour this conclu^ 
sion; and philosophy may thus expound it: varia^ 
tions in climate and seasons are, as far a9 we yet 
know, the sole causes of variations in the produice of 
land equally cultivated. And what is it that meUch- 
rates climate, and mitigates and equalizes the seasons^ 
but cultivation^ ? Universal cultivation, therefore, is 

perity in a still greater ratio. Sweden is now, therefore, an export- 
ing coutitry : it is thus that in every country, however circum^ 
stanced. Nature spreads a common feast for all that live ; a feast 
where diere is ^* room enough and to spare !" . 

' '^ Let us remember that it is man himself who has in great 
measure created these climates, france, Germany, and England, 
not more than twenty centuries ago, resembled Canada ai^ Chi- 
nese Tartary ; countries situated, as well as our Europe, at a meaji 
distance between the equator and the pole." — (Malte-Brun. Geog. 
vol. i. p. 417.) 
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iicyt vievely the mei|ii» of MwAstiim ^ ^^nnx 
fiouitries more n^^brwrnj— an ndfantug^ vrbkrh bas 
been long apparent ; but it becpmes the bpst^ and 
indeed the sufficient secniity wbieh natQre^ffprds-for 
an equal, as well ai an abftftdant produce* Here 
again the ezpmence of mankind conies u> aid of our 
argument* whidb, if true^ proves that to tbrow a 
porticm of our lands out of cultiration would b^ to 
nnder the rest less certainly productive : the qonverse 
of this position is clearly the fact. But I shall wH 
again enter npon this sul^ect further; but sum up 
what I have said on this part of the argument in ike 
woids of oi:^ who, it will be generally admittedj 
understood the real interests of his country, and who 
unxioQsly turned his Qoatprehensi^e. mind to th^ con* 
sideration of this particular suhiect, at a ve? y trying 
time in relation to it : ^* The i^esb," said Mr. Pitt> ^f WJ$ 

WSKS TO DSPSND UPON OOTHBE. NATIONS FOR OU& SU^ 
1!LT, THE LESS WE HAVE TO APFaEHEND^" Or, ta.ei)^r 

pcess the same truth in the language of a statesman 
of the psesent day, Mr. Huskisson>— ^^ There is qq 
effectual sf cucity^ either in peace or war^ against the 
Aequent return of scarcity, approaching to starvation^ 
hut in maintaining ourselves, habitually, li^PEP^NPENT 

OF FOREIGN SUPPLY*." 

(15.) But here, again, it is quite necessary that 
the advocates of internal industry should not be mis- 

' Pitt's Speech, 4th December, 1802. 

* Right Honourable William Huskisson's Letter on the Corn 
Law9. He observes—** The habitually importing country, which, 
even in a eood season, depends on the aid of foreign com — de- 
prived 0^ that aid in a year of scarcity, is driven to distress border- 
ing upon famine." 
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.understood; ooiarepiieBeirted they nmst expect ter be. 
;If an actual scarcity should ooenr in the countcy, 
happily an event of no common ccourrence at jNre- 
iseht, resort instantly to fomgn supplies; as th^ sin- 
gle family did^ that possessed a region which aftei>- 
wards supported millions in nninterrapted plaaty^ go 
4own to Egypt^ and take your money in your ndcs. 
But let an honest and intrepid ministry^ who are 
honoured and remunerated for their responaihility, 
determine in this case; without consulting momen*- 
tary popularity, let them attend to the present wants, 
and yet seeure the permanent interests of the country. 
But common sense sorely instructs us to belieTe that 
in this, as in all other cases whatsoer^, to resort to 
an expedient in commm, is to render it whtdly inef^ 
ficacic^E», if the real ^tnergency Bhould tmhappUy 
arise« 

(16.) But it is proper to notice one or twa pleas 
of a nature different to the foregoing, which are 
usaftUy urged in behalf of a free trade in com. The 
first of these, hbnt'ever, it is almost hopeless to eon- 
tend withj as it is quite insensible to facts, otherwise 
it would have been silenced long since. It is, that 
the importation from foreign countries would neces- 
sarily be so small, even in an unrestrleted trade, that 
it would make Utde impression upon the home mar- 
ket. This idea rests upon two grand mistakes : first, 
diat of estimating, tm some rude guess, the whole 
quantity grown at present by foreigners for exporta^ 
tion, which, we are told, is so trifling as not to be 
able materially to affect the markets of this country* 
I am not anxious to contradict this ; for> as almost all 
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coimtrieB stupidly enough jpetaat ta fee^g tiieiiiselwi) 
since Goo has giren them the means of so doing, it^ 
not very likely that otfaera should grow more than tl»y 
want^ and what they have no prospect of dkposkig 
of* But the question is^ wJbat would be the ammmt of 
their supply if they were allowed free access to omr 
Bwrkets I I contend that it would equal the demand^ 
whatever that might be. A single province of one 
of these countries which is kindly bent upon feeding 
^is^ would suffice^ as that honest and intelligent tra^ 
vdler^ Bell^ of Autermony, says, to sustain'all. ISng^ 
knd, does he say? All Europe M But we are told 
that the land lying on the borders of rivers is pretty 
iiteiich cultivated already; a fact on which a ministerial 
envoy has dweh very emphatically : but to place lb^ 
proteetion of British indusity upon such a basiir as 
this is a little too gross. Pray, it may be askedf 
wkh such an iiresistible motive as a constant and 
ptofitable market, which wouM provide adequate 
means. for such undertakings, would not inteinat 
communications be made and multiplied; and even 
till then, could not the lands in the interior of thedxf« 
£^ettt countries be devoted to the sustentation of the 
inhabitants, and those on the banks of these rivers 
be Exclusively dedicated to our supply ? — and woukt 
not this naturally and certainly be the case r I haver 
before me an account of the British merchandise saicE 
to steal into Germany through the ramifications of the 
Elbe; and could not German produce as easily steal 
out through similar apertures? The whole of dii# 
argument is i^ in the extreme. The sure and con^ 
* Bell, Travels, vol. ii; p. 159. 
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Stent c^radcm of f adeqiiate causes woiild bitog into 
cultiy)a.tion just so much of the rich^ but hitherto 
uaisukiTateil regions of the norA of Europe^ as Engu 
hmdy jofsglecting her own cultivators^ might requife ; 
she vfmUd only be limited in the supplies by her 
oieans of purchasing. The population on the square 
naule, in these fertile 't:orn-gro wing countriesij hardly 
any of which are wheat-eaters, is of itself a sufficient 
reply to allth^e singular representations ; but to rest 
the vital interest of the empire upon a mere ipse 
diidt, is rather too much^ especially after our experi- 
ence on this head. Agam: many not unfriendly to 
agriciiltare would bazsard its interest, from the mis- 
oonceptioiis long setr afloat, redpectihg the supposed 
impbasilMlity of traQ^$p^oitiQg to this country suliicirat 
quantities of foreign produce^ to interfere nmteriaily 
with the home market. This i» a grei^, though a 
common eriior, and requires the most- direct ccmfutar- 
tion.. Even Adam Ss^^th fell into it» e&timating the 
avJerage quantity of -corn annually imported at only a 
five hundred and seventy*first part of the consump- 
tion^ adding, that^ under a system of &ee trade, even 
that quantity would diminish; so. that, the &rmsrs 
could have nothing to fear. The fallacy of thifr 
supposition has been long exposed ; nevertheless die 
argument survives. In the last year in which our 
ports were open^ nisimely, in 1818, and, I thinks 
riot throughout the whole year, instead of 23,728. 
(Adam Smith's avers^ :quantity), there were 4,738,521 * 
quarters imported, or about two hundred times as 
much, and nearly a fifth of the consumption of the 
people of the whole kingdom, if we are to credit our 

Y 
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Statistical aathoTities^ ; and a great part dS this qaaA^ 
tity was imported wtthoat previcms prepwatioh (m 
tlie part of the foreigo growers for the British mar- 
ket. I. ask the most determined supporters of a free 
trade in com, what would be the limits of the supply, 
were the trade thrown open to foreigners? The 
limits of onr ability to purchase and to pay. The 
foreign competitor would inevitably beat down the 
British grower in price, and overwhelm him with 
quantity. 

But to the assurances of Adam Smith on the sub* 
ject of importation, now succeed those of Mr. Jacobs 
The foiiner, however, having totally failed, it is not 
surprising that the agricultural public place as little 
reliance upon the latter. As far as I have examined 
and can understand this gentleman's report, Whichy 
I confess, gave me much surprise, after the perusal 
of his former able and interesting works, I think its 
intention is to show that British agriculture need feat 
nothing frotn competition, in consequence of the 
small and diminishing supplies likely to be derived 
from abroad, which I understand him to estii!iiate at 
not beyond ten or twelve days* consumption at the 
utmost^. His report is dated February 1826. Yet, 
widi this very document in bis possesstou, I find Mr. 
Canning stating, in his place in parliament, iU March. 
1807, that the extraordinary influx of foreign oorn^ 
even in three months, in 181B.1819, had contributed 
to depress the prices in so ^^extraordinary a degree^" 

* Colquhouii, Treatise of the Wealth, Power, &c. of the British 
Empire, p. 66. 

* Jacob, Report, pp. 12, 52, &c. 
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tibat ^^ the etkct of these three months' importations 
was felt in the depreciation of the market for three 
succeeding years ' !*' and was the occasion, as Lord 
Liverpool asserted^ of the ^^ rain of hundreds'." 
That these statements and representations can be 
reconciled, is impossible ; and there is no difficulty 
to know which ongbt to be received. The subject, 
unfortunately, is not a matter of argument, but of 
experience; the agricultural interest has not reco* 
vered to this hour the injury it then sustained^ though- 
fresh attacks are meditated upon it. If it be said that 
the report to which I have referred only compre- 
hended a particular district of Europe ; still it must 
have been selected as the most important and govem- 
itig part^ otherwise the whole thing would degenerate 
into an intentional juggle : and what would then be* 
come of the ingenuousness of thme who founded 
upon it those arguments which they made decisive of 
the general question,^ and who, indeed, originated the 
inquiry for that purpose? But I acquit those en- 
gaged from all such suspicions, by asserting its general 
bearing on the subject ; and here again I shall drop 
mere argument and opinion, and conclude this part 
of the discussion by leaving in the reader's recoUec-* 
tioo recorded facts. In part of the year 1817, exclu- 
sively of the imports from Ireland, which, bowerver, 
are most essentially connected with the subject, ther0 
were imported 1,801,230 quarters of grain ; and in 
part of 1818, 3,530,670 quarters, and an immense 
and increasing quantity in the two first months of 

' Hansard, Pari. Debates, vol. xv'u p. 766. 
^ ' rbid,y6\.xv,^.\d6S. 

Y2 
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1819, till the 'ports became closed. If such kre the 
conseqaehces of the accidental opening bf an uncer- 
tain inarket^ what wonld they be were it coriitantfy 
free ? The question has be6n already answered. 

(17.) Nor is the eflect of importation on the ihte- 
rest thus interfered with, one which can bcfestimated 
by a simple arithmetical calculation. It is perfectly 
well kiiown, in every other market, that an over-supply 
inevitably occasions a' far :more than correspoiiding 
decline in price; one/ indeed, ^not easily reducible to 
calculation, but notihe less dearly understood. But, 
on this important point, I will avail myself of the 
language of a late work, which, as it appears to me, 
cannot be suspected of leaning too much to existing 
laws and privileges. *^ When it is considered that 
a comparatively very trifling supply beyond demand 
produces a very disproportionate eflect upon the value 
of the aggregate quantity, it is certainly a duty incum- 
bent on legislation to pause, ere, for the sake of expe- 
riment, they expose the several interests of the 
country to so extensive :a change, as a comparatively 
trifling additional supply of com is liable to occasion : 
that is; assuming forty as the quantity, and .240 as the 
value of the supply adequate to the demand, an 
increase of one has a tendency not merely to afiect 
the value of the aggregate supply in its proportionate 
ratio of six, but of twelve ; an increase of two, to the 
extent of thirty ; and, of three, to the probable extent 
of eighty pr one hundred. Consider; therefore, the 
produce of forty millions pf acres of land (the quantity^ 
or thereabouts, in a productive state in Great Britain) 
sufficient to yield an adequate supply ; and 34Qp[nil- 
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lions per annum^ its aggregate value; the importation 
of one, or two, or three millions of acres of a foreign 
»oil mu9t inevitably, lead to one or the other of the 
two following results, namdy, either the supplanting 
of the cikltivatiou of a corresponding extent of soil at 
bpme, or a derangement in the value, '. in the propor-j^ 
tion just previously exhibited : and then, as the money 
value of the produce of the soil has a necessary ten- 
dency to govern the money value of all other produc- 
tions, the depreciation extends through all the pro- 
ductive classes, whilst^ all those who subsist on the 
state taxes, to the extent of d652,000,000,— on a rent- 
tax of c640,000,000, — ^and on niortgages, and on other 
fixed money incomes, to the extent of; ten or fifteen 
Hiiliions per annum more, we all benefited in a ratio 
proportionate to the depreciation : sustained by ' the 
productive classes.^ The progress, therefore, of the 
effect of an importation of com' beyond the demand 
for immediate consumption, is first to depreciate the 
money value, at ithe expense of the occupier of the 
hind, to the extent of ihe depreciation, depending 
mainly on the extent of the importation : the effect 
on the depreciation on the occupiers of the land im? 
mediately manifests itself to the labourer, and. all 
that class of handicrafts and ; tradesmen more imme-f 
diately dependent upon the occupiers and labourers. of 
tbe^soil ; and it is not till exhaustion, and degradation 
pervade the whole of this portion of the commanit]^; 
that the rent-tax, or, in other words, the landed pror 
prietor-wilLbe materially aflfected by the. measure of 
importation \" 

^Statistical Illustrations^ Disquisition, &c. pp. xix.^ xx. 
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Stidb are die views and calcnktions of tJiese wiitec9 ; 
and it may be added^ that oompatatipus on a similar 
principle bave been constantly made^ since Davenaot's 
time to the present ^ It has been always knoiro 
that a deficient supply enhances prices ftr beyond a 
mere arithmetic proportion; and it is as obviomly^ 
thoa^ not so alarmingly, troe, that an excessive 009 
has, inversely, a similar effect. 

I copy a passage, irom the same wock^ as to th^ 
effects of diis measure aa our interests, externally 
considered ; some conneoted with which, it is allowed, 
may be individually benefited, as Locke bad observed 
long ago: ^ But," it is added, ^^ to use the pedantic 
language of the pseudo race 4if political philosophers^ 
the benefit on an external interest is only arithmetiGal, 
whilst the derangement which it is likely to oocaw>i:i 
(as previously shown), on the internal iixterests pf the 
country, is geometrical. But say ^he advocatos ^ 
importation and raxE traj>£, let the inteisoowae be 
free, and the thing will find its own level, and regu^ 
late itself. No donbt ^ let &.mine and its ccucomitaiat 
pertilence be feee, and it will find its oivati level, and 
regulate itself. Had this doetniie been adhered to in 
Ireland, in 1622, Ireland might probaihly have found 
its own level, and regolated itself ere this. But 
further, say the advocates for importatiatti and fr^ 
trade, the advantages to be derived imm a^ ej^teiMl 
trade in com would pnodnce such an joteriial e^cit^* 
ment, hy the increased remuneration for manu&c* 
turing labour, as to prevent that sort of depredation 
and derangement here previously laid down. And wai 
* Davenant, Works, vol. ii. p. 224. ^ 
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tlie pDWfiE of supply of natural and of inannfacitiired 
{or artificial) productiona equal, the po^kion would 
^setm ibvestigaitioin. But, yrbikt the supply of one, 
^n a comparative senie^ may be considered limited, 
Mid the other infinite, the only tendency of an unre*- 
{strained intercourse is to increase the supply of the 
Brtifidal productions, until they lead to such an exr 
faaustion i)f the physical, and degradation of the moral 
character of society, as to threaten the entire aanihi«- 
latioii of all social order ^** 

(18.) The preceding forcible remains have, in 
great measure, rendered it unnecessary for me to 
noti^ one grand argument in favour of importation, 
ivhich is peipetnally urged, and ivitbout which, indeed, 
4^ proposition nveuld he a barefaced attempt to 
«arich a few at the expense of the increasing poverty 
and certain ruin of the country at large. It is this, 
that the measure would greatly increase, or, ^t any 
•irate, seonre our internal industry^ by augmenting to 
:aB equal extent our foreign trade. Passing over the 
4eep distress, and, indeed, the utter ruin which the 
^measure would occasion to thousands in the transition, 
ewhen those interests which had grown up and long 
flourished under a contrary system, would have to 
be at once trampled down and destroyed (coQsid^ra- 
-tipus with which political economy never troubles 
itself); let us examine its pretensions on its own 
tgroiiads. In the first place, it is not true, as far as 
;arithmetic is concerined. Those countries £rom which 
•wc have received, and, on such a system, should 
again receive our prindlp^ supplies, I mean those to 
'^Statistical lUustratioas, Disquisition, &c. p. xx. 



wlikb: Bir. Atfsob liu cUreded^ oitr |WiikmliJ» attm-^ 
tion,Bxe <iioC the oonatiim nnhic^ h»e been tiifi fora- 
flttHit:to' eooMitage ovr intevnal iricbitty in ratoni ; 
ooithei^aiitraiy, tbef haitrebeen iiiMnigst^e lostwid 
most faacipiirard «o to do. A&dagatn^ those years lo 
vtiidb we lia?e made thei largest impoitatioiiQ iodh- 
CDte'icefyiinpeffertlythi^'We should h«¥e any cor^ 
reBpondiDg increase in the demand for the prodoctB 
of cmx internal industry, mnch less that the money 
account^ aad^ what is of greater moment still, the 
Jabouracconnt would be faalanoed, in such momentoos 
transactions. We have iseen Mr; Cannmg^s state- 
mettt. of the .enormous importations temmiatiiig in 
February 1819 ; what ieiect had theae on our espODt 
trade ? was it such as to compensate the putting out 
of employment, and paoperisiag or starring thoor 
sands of British labourers ? There /wns, on the con- 
trary, a iaUing^off . of many millions in its ainoont, 
tA>mp4ned with any year since the. peace ;and^ com- 
spared with 1815, of between twelve and thirteen 
-mUlions^ thon^ the: last^amed. year was one in 
which the ports were strictly closed/ and. less po<n 
had, come into, the country than any y^ar^ save one, 
for the preceding thre&-aiid-twenty years. 
. (19.) But suf^osing we were to concede that the 
countries from which we should import (and the argu- 
ment has no possible application to any others) would 
take our manufactures to an equal amount in value; 
4nbre they could not do — and it is far from clear, 
looking either at the past or the present times, that 
they would do that : the policy of the question is 
instantly decided, but iu a very different manner to 



wbat its advocfitcs eidier do, <xk Effect to/^ believe. 
The very reasanft which H^lrti faaTG: bean i?!alid:Jn 
favour of such an exchas^ in pmso^mg; times^ the 
force of cir^UDS^ances has totally. cbaiigtd;iaMb ci3i^ 
v^ttitA , them into , insi^yerable - obstacles, .against v any 
such policy at present.* I shall state thedbief of these, 
and beg the reader's most serious c^mstderatsoa: of 

* To produce a given value in ^ricdtoral^prodiict^ 
and com above^all the^rest^ requires atpvesent a fiu: 
greater number of hands than to produoe tJievisame 
valuey on the general average^ inmanufactnxedaetklas. 
If this were ever a matter :Qf .donbt, it no. loaffer 
i^emains so^ since the introduction . and increase. of 
machinery to so vast ah extent has taken: ^aoe^ 
which has abridged human labour in. the ial^ieation 
of the same goods^ in a proportion that would be 'in- 
credible^ had it not been frequently cakqlated : -. while 
m agriculture (happily, I think, for mankind) there 
have been few inventions for /^ shortening, human 
labour/' of great practical moment, since the. days ^f 
Triptokmus. But eyen before these recent mecha- 
nical difif<H)veries had been generally introduced, Adam . 
Sinith said, ^^ no equal capital puts .into;motipii.a 
greater quantity of productive liAour than, that of the 
farmer ;" or, in odier words, employs and rewards 
more human beings. What would he have said now? 
To exchange, therefore, pur manufactured.goods> espe- 
cially as at present fabricated, for the agricultural 
products of another country, to. the same amount 
(and that is all, I repeat, that the advocates of this free 
' Adam Smith, Wealth of Natioos, b. iL cb. 5. 
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tmde can or jdo hold forth), is nekhermore nm loss 
than to exdiange the laboiif of the fsw for the 
bboor of the many, and that at a time whexx tbe 
general outcry is, that ^ the market of lahom*"* is oy^- 
stocked alneady, when a proportion of . our p^^1a» 
imhappily too great, vant employment, and wb?n 
human beings are beginning to be pronouQced r^^ 
dundant. The proposition has long been partiaUy 
entertained and acted npon, tfid so fw we have seen 
its consequences ; acpode to it fiilly, and the ^catas- 
trophe of the country is at hand« 

Bat it is fimgolar enoiigh, that, even weice th^ con* 
wse of this position true, the argument in favour of 
internal cultivation is sirengthened. Were it c»n- 
eeded that the same vahie in apiculture is raised hy 
fewer hands ihan in manu&ctures, snrroundol as we 
are by so many millions of uncultivated acres, what 
wouM the pcoposition of supplanting Biitiii(h cnl* 
tivatiooa then imply, but the exchange of tl^t kr 
honr which is most profitalde £or Aat which is hi^ 
an ? In every point of view^ therefore, 1^ ide^ pf 
being fed fsom nbiioad, is as impolitic as NaAnre ipt^t 
at to he impraeticaUe. Were we guibl^ hy teteF€t9f^ 
only, we could not hesitate: ^^ Of all liie wjiys,"* say^ 
Adam Simith, ^^ in nniiicfa capital can be emf^oyei^ 
agrtcultuie is by far the most advantageous i9 th^ 
society*/* 

(^.) Bnjt to ceteirn. If we should lose ao Vis^y by 

the proposed exchange, in regard to the qu^tity of 

laihour employed, we should sn£Gsr iUHfinitdy wore ifii 

vegaedito the quality of the labour thu^ thoug^tl^aly 

' Adtua Smi^ Wedth of iN^tioti^j b.4i. c])u.<i. 
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bartered We should exdiange, mverfmsmfcaamy 
iBhonv in its vei^ nature ^sential^ for tbat wftiieh & 
often superflnons ;^^--constant, fer that which is Amy 
taati]ig;-«^pernianeBt, for that which i$ uncertain s-^ 
productive, for that wbidi is not seldom unprofitable; 
^~healtfafxil tmd moral, for that which is injurious and 
4emoralizing ; and above all, and to a urerj alarming 
and increasing extent, the labofur of man for the 
labour of machines. 

Such is the Gkucus bai^aln which our pioUtJcal 
<economi8ts ave ocgrng the country to condodi^, m 
'Soon as possible. A few tndividoals, it is not meaiaut 
to be denied, would be gainers ;<r-^ few flc^ting^ eaptr 
taliats and foreign traders,^''*{M>litical swallowit, who 
could foUow the summer of prosperity throu^ the 
eartih, and who, p^rtiaps, as ^^ citii^ens of the worU/' 
"Would feel Utile regret in so doing : but those whose 
fate and fortunes are united to the^ir country, and 
whose hearts are as indissolubly attached to it, wonld 
remain to feel the consequences, and fed them in their 
posterity to the remotest generations ; when ail Ihat 
irouldbe preserved to tliem, worth cherishing, would 
be the remembrance of those days of British great- 
ness and glory, wbi<^ would then have set for «ver. 

^21.) Hitherto, in this hasty ^ology for British 
husbandry, a defensive line of aigoment has been 
ptincipally fmrsued'; and before it is QOOfduded^aMl 
a few strong reasons, of a more positive nature, are 
adduced in the same cauae, I will attempt to show 
that the main reason advanced m favour of the pro- 
posed jrevolution, i^ our system of national industry, 
is founded in delusion^ and is at uttw variance with 
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the natore^^ as well, as the .history of .the shaman race* 
Iti^ diatxbeap Jiving is necessary to siif^rt maDU"* 
factxires apd commerce. £vei> vrere this posii^n 
truBy it is not impossible biil: that .th^ nation wight 
bny>^he gold too dear irhieh would thus, find its ^ray 
into the pockets of a few; such as those^ of wJ^Q^ 
Lodce observes) that ^^ they may get by a.ti^de that 
makes a .nation poor^'' Let ns, however, attend^itp 
this inndamental axiom of the free-trade system* 
Reasonings a priori, it is not at aU plain that cheap 
prices would encourage industry ; the presumption; is^ 
indeed^ directly to the contrary— rthat they w;ould.pro^ 
bably,|)e thev means of relaxing, that necessiltyy which 
has beenelsewhere shown to he the mainspring of all 
humsga proi^erityV No foreign trade, can either be 
qonunqncedor supported without ap internal one; 
and. the. jnost, extended cpmmerce and manbfactuice 
can pidy rest upon the soUd. basis of internal indust]!y 
and w^lth.. Lord.. Bacon has .thprelbre reviarkedi 
tl^at ^^ home .trade is. the fouodation oC foreign ;"ai|d 
that^agcioidture is the foundation .pf .home .ttade^ I 
think, none .will contest., But finere.reaso^iigsjupq^ 
any. subject, concerning whieh a dii^tv appeal to jdee^ 
sive facts ma^ ha. made^areidleanfi. absurd. . Let us, . 
then, esuunine whether .tr^de, icnr rather foreign. trade, 
has ever. been .fojinded- upon cheap iiviiig ; and withe 
out gracing the rise. and. progress of coinmerce in mo- 

^ Locke, Considerations on Lowering of Interest ; "Works, p. 27. 

•/Sir William Temple ' (applying, I think,' the observation to the 
Dutch', whose industry Ive.attribc^tes. to. their, pecessiUes): "Men 
naturally prefer ease before labour, and will not take pains, if they 
can live idle.*''— ** Men,*' says Dr. Franklin, "do not work for 
pleasure, but generally from jjecessity." 
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dern times, till it left, in great tneasure, the isoutherh 
parts of Europe, let us limit the inqairy to \ts lat^r 
hiiitoryy during whidi it has made s^eh gigantic 
strides. ;Where did rt first vflotirish the riio!lt exten- 
sively, since its revival ? In HoUatid, certainly. ' 'Stifp- 
potted atid foistered by cheap living? No mm will U6 
£lr expose his igtiorknce as to assert this; '6r deinj^* 
that the period', of the greatest relative superiority df 
the United Provinces, in this re&pect, to all thewdrid, 
was, when they wiere, beyond all comparison, the 
dearest comitry in it \ HolliEuid/atliiat'period/fedfair 
dearer than' England; now, ivheat is there little mdre 
thaii a third of the "priceliere. Bni^as, in fee fortiiiefir 
odiintry, while provisions have' declined in price, trftifig 
has: declined with them ; so, in the latter, trade h'As^ 
advanced with the improvenient in the price of food. 
England has now assumed the first rank as a great 
inanufactaring and commercial nation; kn^ at What 
period was it from whence its nnrivalled career may- 
be fairly dated? From the very time when its inler- 
nal industry, its agriculture, was effectually guarded 
tmd supported: from thence, io the present time, ft 
has.gone on, extending its commerce and accumulat- 
ing its capital^, not by the extinction of cultivation, 
but by fostering it. We are:becomCi it is true, the 
deibrest country in Europe ; but the very same bauses 

* Puffendorf says of Holland, " Every thing is very dear ;" and 
again, *• All sorte of victuals are taxed and sold at an excessive 
rate."— {History of Europe, p. 268.) 

Andrew Yarrenton, in his England's Imjprovement, says, "All 
people that know anything of Holland know that the people eat 
dear andpay great taxes,*' ^p. 7.) See, likewise. Sir Wm. Temple, 
Sir' William Petty, Mr. Locke^ Mr. Ray, and others, on this sub-' 
ject. 
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have render^ ns the most iadustrkiiis, and the 
succesefiil. 

(230 ^^ stands the argument in reference to the 
past^ and it most exactly coinddes ^th the present 
state of the question. If we ask those who speak so 
much about the high price of provisions^ as being &tal 
to oUr foreign tmde, from whose competition it is that 
they represent onr trade as standing in the greatest 
danger; will they point to the serfs of Russia, the ge* 
sindel of Germany, or even to the citizens of America r 
The forj^es of Tula would expire to-morrow, were it 
not for the inhibitory system of the Russian govern^ 
meat; and the rival mtanufactories of the United 
States disappear as suddenly, were their protecting 
duties withdrawn. It is from France we have most, 
to apprehend, if we have to fear for our foreign trade 
at all ;-^France, which feeds the dearest, with the ex- 
ception of England, c^ any manu£eu^ring nation of 
Europe ^ 

But strange is it, that^ with our present vaunted 
sinperiority from machinery (not to mention capital, 
which is now regarded as almost omnipotent), the 
argument for low prices is renewed with greater 
warmth than ever, and is principally ui^d by those! 
who are attempting, as mudi as in them lies, to render 
manual labour unnecessary, and have partly succeeded) 
in so doing. The price of coal has far more to do 



> At the time I am writing, I perceive the difference in the price, 
of wheat is less than three per cent,; (in France 22 fr. 2c. ; in 
London, 22 fr. 68 c.) The period, I presume, is peculiar, as the 
difference is usually much greater. But for several years past 
wheat has only been about one-fourth lower, on the average, than 
here ; and other grain, the general food there, still nearer our prices. 
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il4tJk the ar^oierit of sacb, than the ]^rice of corn; 
but it is iH>t the price of either that goyems the 
.q[iiestion4 

(@3.) Nothing is more sarpriBing than the uiifaimeas^ 
^otherwise ignorance, with which this snfafect is nsaally 
ti^ated. There are certainly some brandies of itt-» 
dnstry in which other nations have those liatncal 
adfantages over us that render it improbslble that we 
shall ev^ be able to isnpplant their labours in those 
particular cases ; nor can we reasonably desire that 
it should be otherwise. But as it respects our leading 
and staple nlanu&cturesi I fearlessly assert, that we 
are not contending with the low livings but with the 
high duties of foreign countries,-r-duties which wiU 
unquestionably be increased as our goods continue ,to 
cheapen^ as the World cannot allow its industry to be 
entirely paralyzed in favour of our steam-looms, which 
would, if duly patronized, supply ^^ the great globe 
itself, and all that it inherits." On the contrary, para4 
doxical as it may sound, it is not the deamess of our 
nianufactured goods, but their inordinate cheapne^s^ 
that has rendered foreign countries less disposed to' 
allow them entrance; it has naturally roused their 
jealousy, and rendered it imperative upon them to de- 
fend their own labour : and, finally, where there is a 
ftee market, I appeal to all late experience, whethei' 
it is the competition of foreigners that is to be the 
most dreaded and deplored, or that of our own manu- 
facturers and merchants, who continue to glut, and 
^consequently injure, every free market to which they 
have access, by a superabundant and inordinate supply; 

(24.) The history of this outcry against high prices 
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is singalar. It commenced at the time mfaen ag^ciil- 
ture was protected and was beginning ta prosper ;. and 
since which period bread has been, relatively speakings 
constantly lowering. From that meinoraUe period 
oiir manufactures and conmierce took a starts and 
down to the present days (and the period has beeil, 
extended enough to afford the fullest experience) it i$ 
a matter of history that they have extended witk a, 
rapidity of which there has been, probably, no previoiu^: 
example. Biit, during all this time, as it respepta^ 
thai interest, *^ the cry has bben still the same" — ^^* We 
are injured, we shall be ruined by the High price 
of provisions, compared with other countries, our 
rivals^: let the government, to save us^ withdraw. jts 

* A copious collection of proofs of the universal prevalence of 
these complaints might be given ; a very few, however, shall suffice 
as inere specimens. 

In 1677, Andrew Yarrenton, in his then popular work (England's 
Improvemeat), says of the woollen trade, ** Their (the. foreigp^rsl 
making cloth of cheap wool, and cheap victuals, will outdo us, and 
undo us too, if not timely prevented," p. 20. 

'* No news but the old news, a bad trade," p. 97. 

The same author said, just a hundred and fifty years ago, what I 
will venture to say has been asserted every year since: "Tie 
coarse cloth trade id quite spoiled by the German manufactures," 
p. 110. . • . ' . 

Fifty years afte;*wards, we find that there were several o^r 
countries ; *^ The French, in particular, supplanting Britain in many 
markets abroad."^7-(Dobbd, Essay on Trade, p. 7, 1729.) \ 

sir Matthew Decker is quite . copious on this subject, and has 
pow become too popular a writer with our economists to render it 
necessary for me to quote him. 

Nearly half a century after the last date, we perceive that it had 
been actually calculated that foreigners could carry on most 
branches of trade twenty-five per, cent, cheaper than we couid-r-* 
^' owing to the dearness of all the necessaries of life, for many yeajs 
past." — (Present State of Great Britain, Pref., parti., page 6, &c.) 

It is not necessary to multiply these quotations; they abound in «ti 
bo6ks upon the subject of trade, and in all representations and 
petitions upon it : ii is still less needful to bring ddwn the proofs to 
the present period, M'hich\the reader's recoljection can fully supply. 



|iatr6iiiige from agrictiltiire !** At first the wittidrawal 
4yf the bounties on that interest was only tequifed^ 
Stit the spirit suimves/andnoW demaiids the destruc- 
tion of the not very adequate protection which it 
etiU enjoys. Stidi, t say, have been the complaints 
dtnring thfe very periodin which British commerce was 
all the while rising to an nhexampled pitch of great- 
niess and prosperity, which Was doubtless owing in 
a great measure t6 the wisdom of the course the 
cooBtry 80 long pui*sued, and which nothing will 
endanger or destroy, but an opposite policy. One 
advantage has certainly accrued from the continued 
'agitation of thi^ subject, if we know how to avail our- 
.sclveS'of'it: it" has directed tb it the attention, and 
drawn forth the deliberate judgmeiit upon it, of i^dme 
of the ablest and most practicial men that have ever 
lived ia< this or any other eouatry ; and with the views 
,6f a few only of these, I will illustrate the argument 
tbuching the patronage which low prices would be 
likely to confer on tj^ade and commerce. 

Locke observes, that the frugality and industry of 
the Dutch, and consequently their prosperity, wis 
attribuitable to the high price of provisions simongst 
them ; and hence, " they could buy our rape-i3eed, 
iriake it into oil, and sell it cheaper thaft we could\^' 
The celebrated Ray attributes their prosperity to the 
same cause, '^ the dearness of provisions enforcing 
general industry*.** 

Sir William Temple, who had the instructive lesson 
which that people held forth to all Europe so long 

^ Locke, Coasiderations on the. lowering of Interest, p. 16. 
* Ray, Observations on a Journey, &c. p. SI. 

Z 
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before his eyes^ has^ limoiigst many other remarks to 
the aam^e effect^ these words : *^ If we talk of indus^ 
jtry^ we are still as much to seek what it is that makes 
people induBtrious in one country^ and idle in another. 
I conceive the true original and gi'ounds jof trade to 
bC) great multitudes of people crowded into a small 
compass of land^ whereby all things necessary ta life 
become dear^'' The sam^ author^ speaking of Ire^ 
land^ says^ '^ in order to advance trade, provisions 
must be rendered so dear as to enforce general 
industry ^" 

" The reason/' says an intelligent author of a later 
period^ and m enlightened advocate of trade^ *^ why 
commerce seldom flourishes in a fertile country is, 
because^ land there being of small value, provisions 
Are cheap and plentifuP." 

" It is a certain fact," says ancAher writer, " that ma- 
nufactures never flourished in cpuutries where bread, 
and consequently other provisions are very cheap \" 

To such authorities as these might be added^ were 
it necessary, the names of Sir William Petty', Sir 
Joshua Child ^, Gee^ atid many others ^ who wrote 
on the mos^ important topics connected with our 
national policy. I shall, however, pnly add two others ; 
and first. Dr. Franklin, whose sagacity on such 

' Sir William Temple, Works, vol. i. p. 60. (folio edit) 

* Ibid. vol. i. p. 114. It is somewhat singular that a iate^' writer 
upon Ireland observes, that ^' the linen manufacture never flourishes 
when oatmeal is cheap : the greatest exports of linen are when it 
is dearest," p. 101. 

' Vindication of Commerce. and the Arts,^ p. 35. 

* Farmer's Letters, p. 36.. * Petty, Tracts, p. 240. 

* Child, £s$(ay on Trade, pref. xi., p. 17, &c. 
' Gee, On the Trade, &c. p. 1*11. 

' Yarrenton, England's Improvement, p. 58. 
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matteifs, few, I think, will dispute. ^^ Cheapness of 
provisions/' says he, *^ makes the common people 
idle, and less work is done^" And lastly. Make* 
Brnn makes this striking remark, in his elaborate 
geographical work : ** The facility with which food is 
prepared, obstructs the growth of industry and the 
artsV 

(35.) But these last quotations remind me of what I 
should have regretted to have forgotten. We must 
do justice ; the advocates of low prices, or, in other 
words, of unlimited importation, have no intention 
whatever of thus interfering with the necessity 
of industry iu the lower orders. As a subject of de-> 
clamatioD, low prices are brought forward promi- 
neiitly leaough ; but when we look for their expla- 
nation in the *^ science of political economy^'' the mask 
of superior humanity falls off, and cheap prices are 
contended for iu order that low wages may be en- 
forced ; so thait no good whatever would result to the 
labourers of the kingdom expectizig what is promised 
ijQ their hypothesis as a Auure contingency of their, 
system ; aprpphecy which experience has again con- 
tradicted. Cheap places, in all fully setded countries, 
have been hitherto thosie in which, the working poor 
have been the most degraded and depressed; and 
cheap times those in which they have been the most 
wretched. These &cts, of such paramount impor- 
tance, if the question is to be placed on the basis of 
humanity, have been constantly asserted, and I believe 
never disputed by those of our best writers who 

' Dr. Franklin, Works, vol. ii. p. 166. 
* Malte-Brun, Geog. b. xxiii. p. 602. 

Z 2 
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bave paid the closest attention to the snbj^t, and 
who were equally well qualified to judge by thdr intel- 
ligence and humanity^ ; and I shall only confirm my 
appeal to such by one more modem observer^ who^ in 
the new world as well as the old^ seems to have paid 
particular attention to. the condition of the, working 
classes^ I mean M. Simond: he comes to this cour 
elusion ; " the low relative price of food is disadvan- 
tageous to the poor*." 

. To show how slightly the contemplated lowering of 
the agricultural values of the country would affect the 
cost of goods on the general average, as now.manur 
factured, I had entered into some rather minute cal- 
culations ; but they are rendered unnecessary, as well as 
most of my preceding arguments, by the view of the 
subject which immediately follows. 
' .Granting all that is asserted, and to its fullest ex- 
tent, by those who contend that our^ manufactures only 
continue to. exist and prosper upon a principle of 
Competition, into which the price of food enters so 
deeply, let us see to what their own doctrine* leads. 
Hie truer it is, the more disastrous iand fatal must 
be its consequences. 

If our foreign trade can only prosper by enabh'ng 
our workmen to live as cheap, it will follow as inevi- 
tably, that it can only continue to do so, by necessi- 
tating them to live as low ,as their foreign rivals. 
And the latter necessity is, on any s^ich principle, 

. ' Siee Sir J. Child's Essay oq Trade, pref. xi. p.. 17, &c. Sir. 
William Davenant's Ways and Means, p. 125. Yarrehton's Eng- 
land Improved^ p. 53. Dr. Franklin, Essays, vol. ii. p. 160, &c. 
» Simond, Travels, &c. p. 388. 
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unhappily far more urgent than the former, inasmuch 
as the difference in the nature eind quality of the food 
of Englishmen, compared with that of these foreign 
coDQipetitors, is far greater than the difference in its 
price. Let a Frenchman and an Englishman; for in^ 
stance, each preserving their respective habits of life, 
supplythemselvesat the same market prices ; and the 
former, contenting himself principally with a vegetable 
diet, will subsist on less than half the sum which the 
latter must expend, to preserve in like manner his ac- 
customed comforts. The difference becomes, perhaps, 
still more striking, if the comparison be extended to 
the other branches of their expenditure, such as their 
clothes, furniture, and habitations. For the truth of 
this statement, I may appeal to all who may have 
entered their respective dwellings. 

If, then, it be necessary, in order to promote or se- 
cure our foreign trade, that our manufacturers should 
feed as cheap as the cbntinental ones, I say it is at 
least twice as necessary' that they should live as pooir ; 
and then, since, after aU, the lower ranks are the great 
consumers as well as the producers; what becomes of 
oiir internal industry, either agricultural or manufac- 
turing? It needs no reply, nor, indeed, can sophism 
invent one: ruin awaits both. If this, therefore, be 
the final consequence of adc^ting the principles and 
policy of the new school, better would it be for England 
were Berkley's wall of brass thrown round our Island, 
to protect its abused inhabitants from a system whose 
tendency is to depress them to the leviel of the lowest, 
the cheapest, and the most beggarly country tbat it 
ckn discover; constantly starting such as thecomjpetitor 
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of England. The products of htinian indastry^ in 
whkh We am compete triumphantly, are m^ny and 
important ; thereBre others iagain to which competition 
Xould be ruin : our ancestors carefully made the.dis*- 
linction^ and the nation profited, and whole classes 
of the community were preserved, by this ptJicy, 
Enough of the products of human industry remain, on 
which to found the principle of a large and Kberal in^ 
tercourse ; and these Nature herself clearly indicates by 
a fair but different distribution of hdrvarying bounties. 
But she has been more merciful thahto coniititute the 
staff of life one of these her pcduHar^gifts | nay, she has 
interposed great, and what the edvOcates of impor- 
tation would fain represent as insuperable!, obstacles 
against a nation's relying upon thd teoken reed bf 
foreign supply for its daily bread. But on this: subject 
more hereafter: in the mean time we id*6itold, fay .our 
political economists, that things will £nd their O¥noi 
level, if left to themselves. This is true, aiid it is for 
•this very reason that tte object to then* policy and 
their pkns ; we do not wish to isee the peasantry of 
England, under tbeir skilful man^tii6nt,:l^lanced 
with the faobrs of Russia. As^ hit as thb system has 
already gone, it hm 4»unk the middle ranki, once the 
strength of the country, into the lees and dregs of 
wretehecbess ; whife, in these nadofial agitations, the 
bubbles have risen front ben^tb, and covered the 
surface of society with froth. 

(26.) But the finaudal obstacles in the ^ay of a free 
trade in corn, and cheap prices, did none else inter- 
pose, are insuperable. To say not a single word about 
the disposable revenues of the country, and wbich^ we 
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are at present iafonned, cannot be materially reduced \ 
let us advert .to its fixed incumbrances, I mean its debt^ 
amounting to considembly above 800 millions sterling ; 
a trifle, which the partisans; of the new system rarely 
lMnk:it wolrth while to reeoUeet, in any of their argn^ 
ments and calculatioaa. 

lliat the valne of the real property of the country^ 
br, in other words, of ita produiets, determines in great 
measure all other values throughout the whole king- 
dom^ the settled incumbrances alone excepted (and 
even those, though in a ratio directly adverse, gene- 
rally apeaking, to the other national interests), few, I 
believe, will^ controvert : so at least argue the par- 
tisans afihe new sptem, eiren as it regards the vakie 
(of the products of the steam-engine, and would per* 
fiUade us to act accordingly. Now, to reduce these 
values, at once, throughout a whole country<, entirely 
Unincumbered, would render, that coimtry neither 
iKcher nor poorer: it wouM, indeed, by greatly altering 
the proportionate value of real property, and all 
knoney debts ainl engagement, involve hundreds of 
thousands of individuals in distress and ruin; but 
die depression of these wodd %>vly be the elei^ion of 
othero, which is just what our political economists 
mean by things finding their own leveL But, touching 
the national incumbrance^^ unexampled in magnitude in 
the history of human affitirs, these projected altera- 
tions would become, Jn thdr issue, matters of overr 
whelming import ; just as they should have the effect 
^f lowering the money value of the real property of 
the empire, would they increase the pressure of its 
* See Edinburgh Reitfew fot October, 1827.^ . 
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fixed-debt. ^ Where is the man of coftenon sense that 
daves deny this? To the pointy therefore; Engtend 
hasta debt of upwards of 800 miUidns, the interest o€ 
which she has engaged to. discharge, not by. a ^^ coro 
rcoit^'' bnt by afrxed soin of money, say 28. milficM» 
per annum. This debt, if it be ever repaid at all, musl 
betiiepaid in great, measure from the real property of 
the. country: it will appear that even its intierest is 
mainly provided for from that quarter, when the wealth 
of the country is traced to its source. Locke, peaking 
of land, in reference to the public incumbrance, says, 
•^ there at last it will terminate^;'' and observes, that 
-^tazes, however contrived, and out of whose hands, 
soever immediately taken, do, for the most part, terr 
minate upon land'." He ^'challenges any one to show^ 
him a country " where it is otherwise,' ; and still he had 
Holland before his eyes, and, indeed, in his. ftiH recol- 
lection at the time^ for he had just been alluding to 
it. .il am fiiUy aware that this. doctrine is no longer 
considered orthodox, though the theorists who imr 
pi^ it will just as readily overturn it, as they can his 
Essay on the hdman understanding. But, to defer to 
their superior light ; supposing the share of the deb^ 
falling on the real property of the nation, to amount 
to 600 millions only, of the whole,— and as dtherValues, 
as before, observed, are principally regulated by that 
of land and its products, the remaining property of the 
Mngdom (exclusive of its coin, which is a trifle in 
this argument) is placed in precisely. the same predir 
cainent, as that about to be explained 4'-^suppoiMng we 

i 

* Locke, Considerations on the lowering of Interest, Works, 
▼ol. ii. p. 29. » lUd. p. 27. » Ibid. p. 30. 



^atijpEi^r.tK$vf^Piiu,£^ v«|fi6 a£rt;be; Iwd^ ificladuirg 
^1bgiii^^/':at^50,pulli6»S4;ai|d aUi^thid tb pay ri^^r 
l^il tlMai;3i per cgQ|:.3 wUcb^ opi^deififig.the natiire cf 
t]i9 ^er properly,, isj I think, not too high^niiefitif 
m^te;, then the rieal propei^y of thei co^nlry would 
%iDppit to about 1)3,40 millipnB^about Cortypopnda 
2|9 acre for the cultivated land, including hoases. 
4^, fall of one half in the value of the. produce \ d^ 
^ue of property sinlfing in the same proportion, or 
s^y^ng like it, would occasion, a. national - bank- 
r^iptey. Assuining, Jn. the fir^t place, the worth of 
%^ rejal property of the country tp be l,340.niillioas, 
eharg^eable with its s^are of the public debt, 600 ouIt 
lioQs, — the value of its unincumberedr part would of 
<^urse.be740 milliona: but,, reduce the value of tjbte 
:^m€f one-half, and the cleai; value remaining wptdd 
be reduced tq one^tenth of the former sum, and would 
a^oimtonly to 70 milUpns; a v^suin. totally inadequati^ 
^ sn^in :its possessors, or even to atubstantiate, pra&r 

'Perhaps this supposition may be thought extravagant ; but if 
tiusiprices of .corn on,the continent ace attended to, it may appeidr 
otherwise. Even within a few hours' sail of ts, in the ports of 
Holland, wheat ^eems to be little more than a third of its yaMe 
here.. (See I^tuT^s of. British Consuls,, Paper No*. 42, te.) But 
it is still preferable- to appeal to facts, where they can be obtained, 
raitber than to rely on reasonmgs, however apparently clear and 
conclusive they may be. We have already seen that M rv Caiiniiig 
attributed the *' extraordinary depression" in the English market, 
which continued for three years afterwards^ to the influ» of foreign' 
o0rn in; 18 IS and 1819. The extent of that depression we can 
easily ascertain ; it is a matter of record. In the year preceding, 
i4a^., 181.7, when the importation commenced, wheat was 94s. 9d .' 
in^he^year 1822, to which Mr. Canning asserted the influence of 
that importation extended, having regularly fallen during the 
^f^idle time, it bid sunk to.4ds. 3(2. But.^e very proposition o£ 
abandoning the poorer soils, , which the political economists now 
always connect with the question, sufficiently substantiates the 
correctness :of the foregoing view of the subject. 
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tiedly^ their ebitns upon the pn^erty thus rediieed 
in value.; These Bums and proportions may not be 
ctt all cofrect^ nor do I contend that they are ; Imt> 
unAer every possible rectification, the resiilt of the 
nieaainre wonld be the same,— ^national bankruptcy. 

{87.) To enforce the preceding statement by a 
striking illustration, or rather demonstration, for such 
it will appear when duly considered : — ^In many parts 
of India, the produce of the land is, after the har- 
vest, ' collected iiito a heap, from which the various 
claimants take their respective shares. This, how- 
ever disguised by the artificial expedienfe of money 
or papei- payments, is virtually the case everywhere. 
It is so here, even according to the showing of our 
political Economists. How stands the case, then, in 
reference to England and its public debt? At the 
terminotidtt of the war^ the nation had to pay its cre^ 
ditots in >Bdieat, out of its heap, calculated on the 
iiverage price of twenty preceding years, during which 
so large a portion of the debt had been contracted, 
about fifty-five millions of bushels. Twelve years 
afterwards, in* 1826, being the last which I have 
examined the averages of, we were paying these 
creditors, out of the same heap, eighty millions of 
bushels. This has become sufficiently onerous. But 
pur projectors ^ave discovered a singular method of 
lightening the burden ; they propose that (by throw- 
ing lands out of cultivation) we should greatly dimi- 
nish the national heap, and, at the same time, double 
the claims upim it. In reducing the whole incma- 
brance into measures of wheat, as is done in many 
other calculations, I am illustrating the case rath^ 
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than aecfir&tely ejcplaimng it iweim I enabled to de the 
latter^ tbeprapositioii w6uld be still more cidioiis* 
Tbat piut of the national incumbrance which is paid 
more directly by human labour^ whether mantEfectur- 
ing or agrrcdltoral^ (atid it is now argued }io inteA'^ 
siderable prc^ortion of it is so proTided for^) demands 
an m<^rease of that labour to a like extent! Allowing> 
as loor political econcmiist^r contend, that the price of 
labour is, in a great degree^ determined by that of 
csocn; the workmen of England would^ under the 
bpefatibn of this universal reduction of prices^ have to 
contribute so many more diays' labour^ in order tA 
discharge tfaeii^ quota of Ae fixed incumbrance, afe 
that difference ambmited to. 

:' <2&) But it is very seldom /that the ^atioilal'debt 
is alluded to at all in these, diiicussions, although it is 
idiat which renders the com question so tremendously 
mdmientbus in its bearings. It 1$; boweVer, Aotioed 
in a late humbef" of a periodical work, which, I uhdi^P- 
iMknd, is with many reckoned great authority V and 
whefe, consequently, onfe may expect to find the 
question I am considering presented^ in its plainest 
and most forcible form. It ther^^ore b$hov«s me, 
while on this subject^ to examine, and I shall db S^ 
as briefly as possible, the article in question. And^ 
£rst, it must be t<emarked^ that the whole lurgument 
amounts to a full admission that the country, ubder its 
present circumstances, cannot p6ssibty dispense with 
protection to its agriculture— no, not even ishould 
it^ own proposition be acceded to ; as^ after making 
the effort recommeiided, it is still propo^ to retain 
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a /^ .ci^iiqtant doty: of 5f . or .6^.. a: quarter.* ;'? ao that 
ve: are^ aftor. all>..Qiuted» it aijifiearsi on the g^eral 
principle ; the diffArenee being only as: to the zqear 
•^re of itjs. af^Ucation* As to the mode by whicb 
it is proposed tp oyj^cdme the difficiilly: it>iii» ppe 
which woald.hf^ve fully con^med me ia. all: my 
preeeding views on the subject, had I. entertained 
doubts respecting them; and which I think wonld^ 
and I am sure ought tp^hai^e brought m^ ivnt^id 
them^ had J. preiriously held oontsrary opinions :« fov; 
assmediy, never was there a.pri^position sidbmtttect 
to the pnUic, fraught with more folly and unfairness^ 
thap the one. which; is levelled against agricnitnr]^ in 
the article I have just been perusing. Passing oner 
muph that Js positively inc6mprebensible5 aach iail a 
mm of ten or twemy- miUippQ pet annum> now. m 
actual xircoiatian ;aniong$t «sy being . '^ wasted .withmlt 
advantage tcx any. individual . whatever^ and In futuaa 
mnoh d£^|krby€id» as if it were castinto the.fire Qr.'ikhe' 
:isHBa%^-*^I: shaU merely iallnde^ at presmV to the dSa^ct 
pn^H>si$iour r^y^e^tiug ^e cpim*laws. It secerns .to?b& 
ackno'wkdged^ that; ith^se cannot be materially fldsUbocd 
¥^thoutia(great; reduclaQn in the national dcM^and a^ 
reductim to > the amount of.one*-half of that. debt is 
jHToposed. 

Fii»t^ then, .as tot the calculations of ^the r scSieitife. 
The^ebt is estimated at 760 millions; and/ ^ I nnd^^* 
stand liia aiticle^ the other property of the Uitfted 
Kingdom at 2,330 millions ; an assessment of 12 per 
cent, on the whole of which, it is said, '^ would be 
about adequate to discbiarge the half of the existing 

* Edinburgh ReYiew, No. zcii. p. 401. ' IM. p. 402. 
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phblic debt of the country*.^ But if the public ao- 
<iotmts are correctly published, or are to be understood 
aiid reHed upon, I find; in 1826, the public debt (for 
it Irould be idle not to include the outstanding ^and 
Itiifiinded part of it) standing thus :~- 

' • Capitals unredeemed £ 778,128,267 

Uafimded Debo 35,e49.«8 

; i!813i&77,855» 

Bxdmive^ it is statc^d, of .3(^5^548,817 exchequer bills^ 
t^be i^ued; exclusive, also, I should suppose, of 
&e debt due to the Bank, and that which, by a curious 
oaisaomer, goes under the name of the *^^ dead 
veight :"^ — ^may it be a living one, as k>ng as nature 
wiU peimit ; the debt of justice and of gratitude, 
vhieh a giuteful country pays to its veter&U defenders, 
wSli'be the last of yrhith she will eomplaiu ! These 
addiitioiiai items will^ I fear, augment the- incutn* 
braaees of the country to a formidable extent. But, 
exciuding them ahogefiher, and taking the whole debt 
alt >only 814 millions, and the property of the country, bb 
estimated^ at ^30 millions^ twelve pet cent, on both 
itpttklamounttoj^377,280,000iteaviug^436,7«0,00^ 
rather more tlum half, according to arithmetic; but 
involving a very trifling mistake, however, compared 

' Edinburgh Review, No.xcii. p. 408. 

* Hansard, Pari. Pwers, vol. xv. pp. xi. and xix. Since writing 
the above, I have seen ttie statement, made by the Right Honourable 
Robert Peel, which stands thus : — 

. Capitals unredeemed ...... £777,476^000 

Amount of the unfunded debt outstanding . 34,770,000 

je812,246,000 

To this sum must be added the items mentioned above: .and, 
if we are to break up the *' monopolies," I ishould presume the East 
India debt, &c. 

• Edinburgh Review, No. xcii. p. 408. 
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with those which are fallen into in making np this 
^half/' 

To say little at present about the proposal of the 
|>lander of the property of great numbers of onr fel* 
low-subjects, who, under the direct encouragement 
of the legislature, have embarked their capital in 
what our writer calls *^ monopolies," (which, however, 
are monopolies of this peculiar character, that they 
are open to any individual who may choose to partici- 
pate in them) ; and to advert, principally^ to the way 
in which it is proposed to deal with agriculture: 
talking about ^* the forced cultivation of the inferior 
soils** (and pray what cultivation is there that is not 
forced ?) it is intimated that they should go out of that 
state. As this is the favourite and perpetually repeated 
maxim of the whole school, it becomes a matter 
of much importance to inquire what proportion of 
the country they mean to include in this comparative 
mode of description; and what is the amount of 
^ the inferior soils," the ^ poorer land,** which, accord- 
ing to the notion of these patriots, must be *^ aban- 
doned :** but on this important subject we are left in 
the dark. We know what is properly so <^Ued is by 
for the largest quantity every where.. 'Even in the 
Pays-de-Waes, " incontestably the richest part of 
Flanders*," and consequently of Europe, if not of 
the world, " three-eighths only are considered good*;'* 
certainly nothing like so large a proportion could be 
so denominated tn England. Mr. Ricardo certainly 

* Abb6 Mann, Memoir on the Aerie, of Fiauders, in his Com- 
munications to the Board of Agriculture, vol. i.'p. 234. 
« RadclifF, Report of the A gric. of Flanders, p. 162* 
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speaks out npon this point : he divides our soils, by 
way of exemplifying this idea of throwing lands out 
of cultivation, into six classes, putting half of them 
OQt in regular gradation ; namely, the sixth, fifth, and 
fourth, by a continued fall of prices, which impQrtatJoU, 
it is not meant to be denied, would occasion ; iwd 
he adds these ominous words, — and so o^\. These 
poorer soils, all such writers complain, require SEipre 
hands to cultivate than the richer one^• Thj^ fact 
is conceded, and let it be borne in mind. Whi^t M 
it, then, that this constantly repeated proposal of 
putting the inferior soils out of cultiyatiou apumnts 
to? To speak quite within the bounds of probability 
and truth, it amounts, on their own principle; to this ; 
to depriving, ultimately, a great proportiop of the 
farmers of England of their calling, and a vapt muU 
titude of the labourers of England of worjki. atid, 
consequently, that proportion of both clas^s^ aad 
their families,, of their daily bread. Supposing we 
were to admit ths^t much of the land, a\)andQnfd as 
corn-fields, would be then dejftistured, he kaofwa 
nothing of> his subject who would argue that this 
would continue the latter in employment: *' It is 
husbandry" alone, as Sir Thomas More says, that 
^^requireth many hands^" But what are all these 
considerations, ^^to the cool-blooded calculators of 
the day.:" — ^^'Worshippers," as Burke exclaims, '*of 
trade and commerce, which," says he, ^' are the 

* Ricardb, Prmciples of Polit. Etofa., p. 314, 
. * Utopia, p, 6Q. MontesquSeu says " Pasture laods fiodemploy*^ 
jment only for a few. Corn lands employ a great many meo." — 
(Esp. des Loix, I. xxiii.o. 14.) For the difference \u the proportion, 
see Farmer's Letters, pp# 45 — 84, 149. 
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gods of oar political economists*." The grey-headed 
exiles^ unknowing of any other employment, and' 
not able to obtain any, if they conld learn it, with' 
their destitute families, are no impediment in the 
plans of these enlightened patriots ; they will ^^ find 
their -own level !" and while the poor wretches are 
rapidly sinking to it, these heartless system-mongers 
earnestly advise the nation to withdraw all charitable 
assistance from them, and teach the wealthy and tfa^ 
fortunate^ as far as in them lies, to exclaim concerning' 
stich in the ears of an bfiended Deity^— *^ Am I m^ 
brother's keeper ?'' 

And not only would millions be thrown out oif em- 
ment and bread by this proposition, but, what I am 
happy to see appears a heinous ofience in the sight 
of ourTeviewer, as it regards the stock-liolder, multi- 
tudes would be deprived of their property ; the little 
fi^holders of the kingdom, as before observed, prin- 
cipally bwning the worser soils, and the great lahded[ 
proprietors the richer tracts of country. This writer, 
being in all respects an economist, means to ac- 
complish two objects at the same time. He proposes 
to be at once humane and liberal — at the expense of 
others— the East and West India proprietors. He 
proceeds, however, as all others invariably do wboliave 
similar purposes, by commencing with an attack tipon 
character, ^hen property has to be struck at. '^^^They " 
(fhe West Indians, I presume) *^ are fosterers of a 
system of slavery.** To be sure they are, and Eng- 
land, from the first, fostered them in it. I am for 
abolition^ and ever have been, but. not in the way of 
* Burke, Reflections on the French Revolution, p. 1 17. 
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spoliation^ but by coiutrilwting cheerfully my hpnait 
share towards carrying into .effect so. godlike an act: 
so that the national justice should be imsuUied^ while 
its humanity was exalted ; and the merit of the Mt 
ahared by a generous people that wills its.aocoin* 
plishment. Then the East Indian, proprietors^— 
they, it seems, are *^ pampered and supported" at the 
expense of **the nation/' I, too, wish to see India 
governed in the name of George the Fourth ; but. I 
should never dream of the nation's taking possession 
of the propeity of the Company, without taking at 
the same time to its debts: and I do not perceive 
ihiat this calculator has made any. provision for jthis 
item either, immense as it is in its present amount ^ 
But to return to our little freeholder, — what ha3 he 
done? Why he belongs, it seems, to ^^a caste:" 
reasons are given, not very creditable either to his 
character as a man or a Christian, why iQany thou- 
sands of such should, throughout the kingdou;i, be 
disbanded^. And this once I give the projector cre- 
dit for some considerable share of prudence and ju^t 
calculation : meditating the robbery of this .^^ cai^te" 
(now, for the very first time, as I believe, insulted as a 

; * 1 cannot refrain here from pausing a moment, to put a case. 

J I have in my eye two neighbours:— one a large stock *hol<ler; the 

I reviewer speaks very becomingly about the profligacy of attempting 

to lessen his demand, or deprive him of any part of his just claims. 

Another has her all (for she is a widow with a family) in East 

India Stock : this, as far as I can understand the proposal about 

monopolies, is to be seized, or at least rendered valueless, by the 

annihilation of the ^' monopoly," for the public benefit. 1 confess 

I cannot discern why the Government of the country should ruin 

and starve the latter, after having hitherto ** pampered ;and Eup«( 

ported " her, for the purpose of serving the former, 

' Edinfourgh Review, No. xcii. p. 398. 

* A 
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body), it was well to recommend that they shonld be 
disarmed. Bntj seriously ; tens of thousands of these 
yeomen have bought their little property under the 
operation of that system of lawa which, protecting 
the home grower, fixed and guaranteed, as far as 
legislation could do so, its value^ but which, it seems^ 
is now, for the public good^ to go out of cultivation, 
and its value consequently be annihilated. If this 
principle is to be adopted respecting property, why 
need there be any difficnlty about the public debt? 
Annihilate the claims of all the creditors, at least the 
lesser ones, at once. Perhaps this idea has not been 
entirely overlooked in a calculation that makes 289 
millions about the ^^ half of the existing public debt \^ 
and 760 the whole of it^ 

Thus is it, that, in the propositions of our modem 
patriots, the humble interests of this numerous 
** caste,'* the little freeholders of England and Ireland, 
are wholly lost sight of. Those of the mere tenant 
have now and then been alluded to. Mr. Ricardo, I- 
think, somewhere says, that their capital might be 
gradually withdrawn: but how much of it would 
remain, when the land, on which it . has been sunk, 
goes out of cultivation; how it is^in such cases^ to be 
withdrawn^ and where it is to be withdrawn to, are 
matters on which he has not entered. He does, in- 
deed, say, that his implements, such as carts, &c.^ 
might be sold, — and in what a market ! all sellers and 
not a buyer! The idea is laughable, only that it 
involves in it that universal distress which Sir 

* Edinburgh Review, No. xcii. p. 408. ^ Ibid. p. 407. 
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Thomas More so accurately described and so feelingly 
deplored ; when^ prompted by the same selfish policy^ 
lands were put out of tillage in his day, and turned 
into sheep-walks : were the same course to be again 
pursued) the consequences would be still more ap- 
palling. 

But to return to the proposition of our reviewer. 
Schemes^ such as that proposed^ are generally accom- 
panied with their proper antidote. In this instaiice^ 
the meditated iniquity is neutralized by manifest imbe- 
cility. Notwithstanding^ it must be apparent to a 
child^ first, that the land which this plan would put 
out of cultivation, would be deprived of its value ; — 
secondly, that the value or rent of the part which 
should still remain in cultivation, would be propor* 
tionably diminished ; a fact which Mn Ricardo him* 
self has fully explained and proved ; — and thirdly, that 
the price of labour, and consequently of all artificial 
productions, would be similarly diminished. Stilly our 
projector, in levying his twelve per cent, on all the 
property of the kingdom, in order to pay off half (as 
he calculates) the national debt, has valued all the 
lands which his own project is to throw out of culti- 
vation, and all those which may still remain in that 
state^ though proportionably reduced (to say nothing 
about other descriptions of property), at their full 
value, when universally cultivated, and that value so 
prodigiously advanced by what is called a monopoly 
price for their products ! He calculates, as I under- 
stand him, that the value of the com annually con. 
sumed in the United Kingdom, by adopting his proposal 
(which still would leave a ** constant duty of 5s. or 6s. 

2A2 
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a quarter on importation^*'), would sink upwards of 
nineteen millions ; a sum which, he says, is very con- 
siderably underrated: much of our supply would 
therefore come from abroad ; and yet, in his proposed 
impost, he values the corn-lands of the kingdom, as 
well those that shall be thrown out of cultivation, 
as those that may remain in that state, upon the old 
" monopoly** scale. Nor does the absurdity end here ; 
it has barely entered upon its career: entertaining, 
for a moment, the idea of our projectors, that some 
of the lands thrown out of tillage would be employed 
in pasturage, in addition to those already so occupied 
(and, if not, they must be utterly lost to the coun- 
try), the deterioration in the price of the vegetable 
product, corn, would be trifling, compared with that 
of the animal products of the country, forming such 
an enormous item of national consumption. The 
former is to sink, at the very least, <£ 19,200,000'; 
how much then must the latter be reduced? And yet 
these reductions, neither in one case nor the other, 
vast as they must necessarily be, and proportionally 
depreciating the money-value, at all events, of all the 
rieal property of the kingdom, are once taken into 
consideration. All the calculations are inade upon 
the data of the old system, the high prices which it 
is the very purpose of the proposition to abolish. 
Without entering into a single computation, it is pal- 
pably plain that the remaining part of the debt would 
press far heavier on the property of the country than 
the whole of it now does ; and the nation would have 
to exclaim, in the language of an ancient poet, though 

' Edinburgh Review, No. xcii. p. 409. 
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applied in a far different sense^ namely^ in maintaining 
the cause of minnte cultivation^ instead of opposing 
it — " the half is more than the whole." 

But as my primary intent^ in defending the interests 
of our national agriculture^ is the preservation of 
Ireland^ I must not pass by the proposition as it 
affects that country ; neither, indeed, does the re- 
viewer. *^ As the whole empire/' says he, ^* would be 
benefited — every part of it ought to contribute 
equally to that great object ^" Ireland, I need 
not repeat, is almost exclusively agricultural ; how 
she would be *' benefited" by having the present 
protection of her industry and products withdrawn, 
and ten times the number of her population ad- 
knitted as her rivals and competitors in the British 
^arket^ is not explained. She is valued, however, on 
.the foregoing system, at 333 millions sterling ; and it 
is proposed to mulct her of nearly fifty of those mil- 
lions, for the "benefit" of being deprived of her 
present ** monopoly T 

To say nothing, then, about the little freeholders of 
the United Kingdom, who would be undone ; the lease- 
holders whose property would be destroyed; the 
mortgagers who would be ruined ; the multitudes of 
simple contract debtors who would be sacrificed ; 
without a single whisper about any compromise or 
compensation, in any of these cases : — to mention not 
a word about the cruel attempt to brand, with the 
opprobrious terms of odious monopolies, interests in 
which the all of numbers has been embarked under 
the continued encouragement and protection of the 
* Ediaburgh Reviewy No* xcii* p. 408. 
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country and its laws ; — not to dwell upon the sh&me* 
lessness of the proposal of taxing the lands of the 
kingdom^ at present cultivated^ at their full value, for 
the direct purjpose of making a part of them of no 
value at all, and greatly reducing that of the remain- 
der; — totally to divest ourselves,! say, of common feel- 
ing, as well as common honesty, what becomes of the 
practicability of such a scheme ? WTiy, even on. paper, 
where almost every hjrpothesis works well, this mani- 
fests its absurdity. A man that can estimate the 
value of land, when its produce shall have sunk in 
price, as it is anticipated it would, as high as it was 
rated at under the monopoly so much inveighed 
against ; and, moreover, that bates not a farthing for 
those lands, now in full cultivation, but which, it is 
then plainly intimated, would not be cultivated at alU 
but abandoned, — is indeed a most singular sort of a 
surveyor; he would value the Goodwin Sands at 
their worth in the days of the Conqueror, when they 
were covered with verdure or glowing with cultiva* 
tion. Such proposals as these, for paying off the 
national debt, might have proceeded from some 
learned and patriotic professor of the college of La- 
puta. And yet this writer can sneer at such men as 
^^ Lords Lauderdale, Malmesbury," and others of " our 
hereditary legislators V which, perhaps, may be deemed 
a sufficient example and apology for the freedom 
which I have, in turn, taken with him. He mentions 
Bonaparte ; has he forgotten his maxim upon the 
subject under consideration, and what he made the 
?rand basis of all national prosperity? 

* Edinburgh Review, No. xcii. p. 402. 
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Thus is it^ that oar political economists of the pre- 
sent day fearlessly contradict common sense ; pour 
contempt upon the authority of the greatest and 
wisest men our country has ever produced^ and ridi- 
cule a course of policy by which the nation has pro- 
gressively risen to the highest pitch of happiness and 
prosperity. Authorities rise into notice^ not for their 
solidity and truths but^ like aeronauts^ on the principle 
of levity; many look up^ and admire the more^ the 
less they see and understand ; till at length our politi- 
cal economists are elevated into oracles.-—" These be 
tby gods, O Israel!" 

To conclude the pecuniary part of the argument : 
while England has the immense fixed debt which she 
now sustains^ to lower the value of the property of 
the country^ is, in the like proportion, to increase the 
incumbrance; no sophistry can deny, no cunning 
evade, this conclusion. If then, ages ago, it was 
deemed, as we have seen, the duty of the true poli- 
tician to support the value of the property of the 
nation, it is a thousand-fold more indispensable to 
do so at the present time\ Hence it becomes a 

* Perhaps, while on this subject, the author may be permitted to 
briefly state the ideas he entertained on the subject of discharging 
a part of the national debt ; which his friends will recollect was a 
fieivourite subject with him, ivhile it remained plainly practicable, it 
was this. While the paper system of circulation was in full acti- 
vity (a system under which much of the debt had been contracted), 
and while, therefore, the nominal value of all property and pro- 
ducts was high, he would have assessed the property of the king- 
dom one per cent, per annum, for ten successive years ; the debt 
discharged would, of course, have been taken up in investments in 
lands, sold for the purpose of such liquidation, which all its life- 
possessors, as well as others, would have been empowered to do. 
As the remission of taxes would have kept pace with this operation, 
the burden would have been little felt, but the national good would 
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questicm of the deepest concermaent^ eVeil to touch 
the circulating medium of the country ; and this should 
not be done, I humbly conceive, with a view to di- 
minish the money-values of the products of eithw 
land or labour. Every thing should be attempted to 
render it soulid^ nothing to c6ntract it ; a course which 
seems perfectly clear, consistent/and pntcticable. But, 
with regard to the proposition I have been consider- 
ing, the very attempt to carry it into effect would be 
universal confusion, and its accomplishment, ruin. 
* (29.) Finally : there is another, and a far more im- 
portant reason against rendering this country de- 
pendent upon others for an essential part of her 
supply of bread, than any of those previously adduce^ 
however momentous they may be deemed in them- 
selves, or their ultimate effects.. It is this: we should, 
by so doing, not only divest her of her present power, 
and lower her commanding attitude, but we should 
place her at the mercy of other nations. Not only 
Would the lives of her people, as Tacitus deplored 
concerning the Romans, in their rich but degenerate 
days, be dependent upon the winds and the waves, but 
upon the still more uncertain policy of foreign coun- 
tries. These, in a period of peace, on the occasion of 

have been great. The labours of the bullion committee, however, 
forestalled this measure, or rather rendered it impracticable, and 
have, in their consequences, inflicted upon the country much of the 
evils and difficulties it has encountered. Cash-payment, in the strict 
sense of the term, I fear is but another word for an increase of the 
debt, and a reduction of the value of the real property of the king- 
dom. Could not a large issue of paper circulation for a certain 
number of yeieirs still render this plan practicable ? But, even were 
. it accomplished, God forbid that the cultivators of England and 
Ireland should be beaten out of their own market by the slaves of 
Russia. 
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aoy internal failore of produce, would, of course, as 
has been already observed, serve themselves first ; but^ 
in a tiine of war, would not serve us, or be allowed to 
serve us, at all. Look into the annals of the British 
empire, and see how often and how long we have beeft 
at war, and not always, it may be hoped, wrongfully^ 
.If, then, the .country which supplies us be in the 
possession^ or iinder the control of onr enemies, in 
what position will our political economists then have 
placed us ? What will it avail, though the citadel of the 
liberties of the world be still surrounded by impregnable 
bulwarks, and garrisoned by a band of unconquerable 
heroes, if it have to be victualled by its enemies ? Had 
Britain then the heart of Hercules, or the hands of 
Briareus, it would avail her nothing: some northern 
.despot, conscious of his power, and not averse to its 
exercise, would have only to speak the wordj and the 
< courage that had awed the nations would become 
tamed, and the power that had, in turn, chastised them 
all, weakness itself. But even were these supplies 
always derived, by a miraculously fortunate chance, 
from countries not mingled up in hostilities against 
us, still their constant receipt could be secured only 
by the uninterrupted continuation of our naval supre- 
macy, which another of the propositions of modem 
.policy is, I fear, far from guaranteeing; or it must 
depend on the issue of battles where, on our part, 
the lives of myriads would be at stake, besides those 
engaged in the conflict ; or, otherwise, on the state of 
;the weather and the changes of the wind. It is thus 
that we are exhorted by our modeiii patriots, instead 
of cultivating our native fields, and clothing them with 
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BofBdeiit and unfailmg harvests, to— ^^ saw to the 
ivind^ and reap of the whirlwind!'' 

(30). Bnt it is in the very nature of all theories 
never to be embarrassed with any difficulties ; these, 
however numerous or important, can always be met 
by accommodating the h3^othesis to the occasion, or 
dbviating it altogether by a prophecy. Thus, on a 
sudden emergency, like the one just anticipated, 
though wheat requires so much longer a period, both 
in the previous preparation of the land and in ito 
coming to mfiturity, than most other kinds of vege- 
table food, still countries from which we had not pre- 
viously purchased, and which, consequently, had not 
provided for our sudden demand, would doubtless be 
able to supply us, would be willing so to do, and be 
in a situation to act as they wished in this respect. 
Or, if so many rather nice contingencies should, on so 
Tital a matter, rather alarm our apprehensions than 
allay them; why then our economists will promise tu, 
in future, a reign of uninterrupted peace, and prophesy 
a political millennium ;-^not one, indeed, in which we 
shall beat our swords into ploughshares, and our speais 
into pruning-hooks, and every happy inhabitant shall 
^it under the shadow of his own cidtivation in peace 
and plenty ; but on^, on the contrary, in which the 
implements of agriculture shall be converted into 
^^ big-bens" and ^^ spinning-jennies ;*' and all shall sit 
ta the smoke of a steam-engine, and have their food 
brought to them from afar, at least such whose labour 
may be still demanded, and, amongst these, children and 
women ! On which circumstances a few words are due. 
Most writers and traveller have hitherto lield it an 
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uneqcii vocal mark of barbarism, whereyejr the sex has 
been degraded into common drudges ; this, however, 
our present civilissed system has long had the gallantry 
of doing in England, the effects of which, in a moral 
point of view, are too well known to need pointing 
out or proving; and not only so, but even children 
are, by a solecism of speech, now become workmen, 
our language not having as yet accommodated us 
with an appropriate word for the occasion* The 
morning of life, which God and nature intended as a 
time of mirth and pleasure, is made that of imprison- 
ing, unhealthfttl, and demordizing labour ; and our 
political philanthropists wish to extend this system, 
instead of encouraging cultivation ; though no doubt 
their feelings would be severely shocked at seeing 
such treatment transferred to the brute creation: — 
as, for instance, were the farmer, ptoTiding himself 
with gearing and implements for the purpose, daily 
to labour a yearling foal at the plough, aye, and 
nightly, if it suited his interests ; cruelty like this, to 
-animals, would excite universal sympathy and abhor^ 
rence, and probably travel the nation in ten thousand 
paragraphs : it is thus our delicate susceptibilities find 
a yent ! It is rather a melancholy task to trace the 
progress of the new system ; to anticipate its ultimate 
consequences, if every other interest amongst us must 
give way to it, is most appalling. In the times of 
ignorance, ^' Man went forth to his work in the 
morning,'' he was the labourer of the family, and it 
sufficed ; but now his infant children are demanded 
to make up his necessary means of subsistence, and 
too often become, not his assistants, but his rivals in 
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the market of labour, to use the phrase of the tiiUM;; 
so that himself is often now found there ^^ all the day 
idle, because no man hath hired him/* when .the 
fashionable system of policy coolly recommends his 
desertion. In good times, as they are called, he sees 
his children go forth to their work in the evenitig (to 
save the capital' of the machine owners), when the 
benevolent law of nature, universally obeyed throngh- 
out animated life, is reversed as it regards those to 
whom it is the most essential. To be sure, he has all 
along been informed and assured that these things 
were all for his advantage, especially when he. has 
thought otherwise, and been turbulently disposed; 
but he has been the truer prophet and political econo- 
mist : his labour has become less and less valuable, 
till he is at length pronounced, on high authority^ to 
be redundant ; and measures are at this instant being 
projected to send him out of his country. Inven- 
tions which retain the plc^asing appellation of ^^ mar 
diines for shortening human labour/' are, to aU 
intents and purposes, become machines for supplant- 
ing it, as far as possible; in one $ense, indeed, they 
are appropriately named, for they have the effect 
•of shortening life^ Contrivances to dispense iidth 
.this labour almost altogether are hailed as public be- 
nefits, and eagerly adopted. On this subject I shall 
not further express myself, but conclude with the lan- 
.guage of an able article on political economy in the 
^Edinburgh Encyclopedia: — "All the workmen of £ng- 

^ I take, from the same county, the followii^ statistical facts, 
presenting the comparative law of population in an aj^ricultnral, 
and in a manufacturing hundred, in the same county. (Lancashire). 
The nuAiberli in^each, at the ages spedfied, are calculated on a radix 
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land would be turned inta the street^ if the mttnofao 

of 10,000 children under five years of years, and are proportioned to 
tbe census of 1821, as then discriminated into ages :— 





Hundr^ of Lonsdale, 


In the Manafacturing Differ* 


Ages. 


North of the Sands. 


Hundred of Salford 


ence- 


Under 5 


10,000 


10,000 




5 to 10 


9,088 


8,180 . 


- 908 


10 — 15 


7,451 


7,481 


+ 30 


15 — «0 


6,588 


6,483 


— 105 


20 — 30 


10,003 


9,781 


— 222 


30 — 40 


7,967 


7,046 


- 921 


40 — 50 


5,841 


5,050 


— 791 


50 — 60 


4,486 


3,130 


— 1356 


60-70 


3,631 


1,838 


-1793 


70 — 80 


1,868 


79« 


— 1070 


80 — 90 


585 


177 


— 408 


90 and upwards 69 


13 


- 57 



This table, exhibiting so astonishing a difference in the ratio of 
mortality, does not include the great town of Manchester. Neverthe- 
less, what a curtailment in Uie narrow span of human life does 
tt exhibit, and what sickness and sorrow does it not imply in that 
contracted space ! The system begins to cut off life ere it reaches 
its prime, tainting, if we may believe our highest medical authori- 
ties, with those hereditary diseases which are already beginning 
to manifest themselves, the constitution of the mass of the 
people in such districts, and which may soon relieve our anti- 
fiopulationists from their fears as to futurity. But, supposing the 
statistics of moral and political offences were added, which may 
very easily be done, then what sort of a picture would be presented 1 
These are of a still more appalling character. In the name, there- 
lore, of philanthropy, patriotism, and religion, let those pause with 
whom such feelings are still more sacred than mere mercenary con«^ 
ftiderations, ere uiey plead for the extension of manufactures at 
the expense of the agriculture of the country. I am aware that 
other collateral calculations enter into tbe computations of the above 
table ; they are such, however, as, on the whole, will be found to 
heighten the contrast. These will be attended to in a subsequent 
publication, in which the subject will be found more largely dis- 
cussed, and an opinion hazarded as to the proper remedy for that 
which none can retrain acknowledging to be a great and growing 
evil. Without entering into detail, the principle is this : — Nature, 
who for wise and benevolent purposes has rendered human beings 
dependent upon each other's labour, has likewise accurately 
balanced the wants that have to be supplied, by the; number and 
natural capability of those that have to supply them. But she has 
Qot admitted intQ her calculations either infant or incessant labour. 
Man, excited by the inordinate. thirst of gain, has, to his disgraciSf 
resorted to both ; and he begins to be punished for disregarding 
her dictates, and those of humanity, by means of that over-pro- 
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turers conld employ steamfeogiiies in their place at a 
saving of five per cent *." 

(31.) Much is said about arithmetic and geometric 
ratios in regard to the increase of food, population^ 
the poor, &c. ; but were we to calculate, on any such 
principles^ the fiiture deterioration in the wages of 
some of the most important branches of manufac* 
turing labour^ according to what has regularly taken 
place since the peace, melancholy indeed would be the 
prospect; the powers of production, that have to so 
great an extent supplanted direct manual labour, seem 
almost unlimited : not so the demand ; that cannot go 
(m indefinitely increasing; it may even not remain 
stationary. It is not very probable that we can mono- 
polize our inventions, and still less so that the laboar 
of the world can eventually be superseded by that of 
England. The result will, assuredly, be otherwise, 
and happily, as I believe, for every interest amongst 
us. None can desire the unlimited spread of a system 
which would degrade the condition of the people, 
and which Nature herself would visibly deplore, in the 
moral and physical deterioration of her ofispring; 
when her fields would go out of tillage, and England 
become an immense factory smTOunded by an uncul- 
tivated common. 

ducdon which occasions the periodical recurrence of those distresses 
which, it is to be feared, will be thus increased, if not perpetuated! 
Meantime, who are benefited ? My lady's robe may be finer by so 
many " lees ;" but so, likewise, is that of my lady's scullion : 
while the producers are condemned to premature labour ; to rags, 
and wretchedness ; to immorality and crime, and sickness and 
death ! Not only philanthropy, religion, and patriotism, but even 
policy and interest, dictate that the legislature should interfere ; 
not, indeed, by proscribing human ingenuity, or its application, but 
by prescribing, equally for the advantage of all parties, the proper 
age and periods of human labour. 

* Edinburgh Encyc. in verb. Polit. Econ. 
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Something might have been added to these arga- 
ments in favour of the agriculturists^ by way of an 
appeal to the feelings and generosity of their adver- 
saries ; but it would, perhaps^ be useless. The parental 
interest of the country, from which most of us sprung,* 
now called a " monopoly/' instead of being an over- 
profitable pursuit, has Jong afibrded those engaged iit. 
it a very inadequate remuneration, oonsigned them 
to hsLiA fare, and many of them to ruin: The prices? 
of produce are low, and still fiiUing; but thiist does not' 
suffice. Meantime, many of those who are leaiKiig' 
the popular cry, and hunting down agriculture; have: 
been enjoying those luxuries which are rarely shared^ 
by those who produce them, and Imve risen to an^ 
affluence, by far less laborious pursuits, of which ther^^ 
have been few instances in the farming world, and 
certainly none recently. Such, in opposing agricul"-^ 
ture, have had all the advantages which concentrated *- 
efforts confer; which arise from their constantly sur*"* 
rounding the seat of government, and, above all, from * 
their being backed by a number of powerful diurnal' 
advocates, who are, as it regards themselves, certainly i 
*^ wise in their generation." It will be difficult, how-^ 
eve^, after all, to show that the country, compared with 
the capital, including every town in the empire, is the 
dependent. The reverse is obvious. Agriculture is un-- , 
doubtedly the parental and sustainmg pursuit ; though, 
some who are hostile to it, with the waywardness of 
an: mfaiKf, and it is to be h<^ed with the unconscious- 
ness of one, are attempting to wound the maternal 
bosom from which they are perpetually drawing their 
nourishment and growth. 
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I speak these things in no hostility, open or dis- 
guised, to the present commerce or manufactures of the 
country, much less to those engaged in them : impelled 
into the present system by the force of circumstances 
over which they had no control, many of these are 
amongst the most humane and patriotic of our country- 
men, and are distinguished, in a nation '^ whose mer- 
chants are princes and traffickers, the honourable ones 
of the earth,'* by all that is elevated in character and 
praiseworthy in conduct. Nay, if there be any one 
point on which I feel more confident than another, it is 
this; that it is the interest of such to oppose the undue 
extension of a system which meditates the discourage- 
ment, if not the destruction of agriculture, even more 
than it is that of the cultivators themselves so to do. 
A little consideration will convince us that, in the 
system of labour, a due balance of all the several parts 
is the best Security for the regular movement and per- 
manent prosperity of the whole ; and that an adequate 
^tid constant protection to agriculture is the true and 
natural limitation of profitable manufacture. Certain 
it is, that, were the absurd propositions of the day to 
takeefiect, the present cultivators, who would then he 
dispossessed of their employment, must seek it else- 
where ; there would be only one course open to them, 
and one, as I conceive, which would be highly prejudi- 
cial to the manufacturers: instead of being, as now, 
tlieirbest and steadiest customers, they must perforce be- 
come their rivals, and that at a time when the difficulty 
so often is how to dispose of the increasing quantity of 
goods at present fabricated. Pursuits, therefore, now 
but little profitable, would become not at all sa^and^ 
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from an increase of that competition whidi is already 
so prejudicial, woald then become ruinous. Things 
would, indeed, ^^find their own level/' but it would be 
the level of universal depression. The ^^ artificial 
system/' now so much inveighed against^ which is 
made up of laws and institutions dictated by the 
greatest men our country has ever produced, would 
give way at its very foundations ; and we should be 
made to feel the difference between it, and that '^ natu- 
ral state of things," from which it has taken the per- 
severing efforts of so many generations to elevate the 
country*. 

(32.) In discoursing on the interests of Ireland, it 
is impossible to lose sight of its one great pursuit. I 
have attempted to justify the policy of protecting 
agriculture, even as it respects England, becajose I 
conceived this was the best and surest mode of pur- 
suing the argument to a successful issue ; and indeed 
it was impossible to discuss it otherwise. The facts 
adduced are of the most important character, and, I 
believe, are undeniably true ; whether the deductions 
drawn from them are agreeable to reason, and sanc- 
tioned by experience, the reader must now judge. If, 
when weighing these reasons in his mind a^inst 
others he may have heard adduced, the balance should 

^ Some of the strongest arguments I have adduced in behalf of 
effectually protecting British agriculture, are precisely similar to 
those whidi I find, since I constructed them, Mr. Huskissoa 
had already urged, with great force and perspicuity, even when 
corn was about fifty per cent, higher than it is at present, and when, 
still, according to his views, bread was '* cheap, and altogether 
owing to a sufficiency of com of our awn growth." See his Letter 
on the Corn Laws, passim. 1 may likewise refer to some very able 
articles on the same important subject, which have, from time to 
time, been published in Blackwood's Magazine. 
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still seem trembling with uncertainty, let him throw 
the welfare, the subsistence, of millions of his Irish 
brethren into the scale ; let him recollect the millions 
of uncultivated acres in Ireland^ andthat those cnlti- 
viated are not half laboured, and, consequently, not 
half so productive as they mtight be, were its agricul- 
ture better encouraged, — ^and the question is decided 
for fever. 

If, therefore, you wish to afford employment to the 
multitudes in that country who are unwillingly idle ; 
if you would continue the labour of those already oc- 
cupied ; if you would increase and better the condition 
of her industrious classes ; and, finally, if you would 
secure a large and permanent addition to the present 
supplies of the empire, defend from the ruinous rivalry 
of other countries, and continue to foster and protect 
the agriculture of Ireland ;— this, in connexion with 
those Other: natural remedies already adverted to,* would 
commence a new era for that unhappy people, would 
diffuse individual comfort and happiness, and ensure 
the general prosperity of the country. Other expe- 
dients will be unavailing, and especially the present pro- 
position c^f deporting the people ; an operation which 
it is evident must, on the principles of those who 
resort to it, be constantly repeated, entailing a new 
and perpetual tax upon one part of the British people, 
for the abhorrent purpose of getting rid of another ; 
for it is the height of lunacy to suppose that procrea- 
tion can in future be limited by law*. With such un- 

' Let as great a judge of nature as any who presume to decry 
and counteract her laws, I mean Shakspeare, spedc as to the utter 
futility of all, attempts at. restraining marriage (and which, he 
says, are '* not politicin the commonwealth*') , excepting so far as 
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occupi^d^ untouched, internal resources, therefore 
send not forth our fellow-subjects in search of a pre- 
carious subsistence to northern deserts, from whence 
many of them, when conveyed thither, constantly 
escape ; transport them not from their own temperate 
climate to one, as the Portuguese poet sings, 

que de neve 
Boreal sempre abunda— - 

The hundreds of millions of unoccupied acres there 
form no better an argument for our neglecting and 
deserting untouched millions of our own, than they 
would that the universal . nation should take flight, 
and, like a flock of northern fowl, migrate at once to 
that promised land. It is far less wild a scheme, and 
infinitely more patriotic a one, to clear the wilds and 
drain the bogs of our own country, than those of 
Canada; such, on better authority than now exists, 
would constitute our finest soils ^ while the expense 
would be beyond measure less; the capital meantime 
would be preserved to the country, however ex- 
pended; and the public interest in it amply secured by 

to spread uciversgl immorality. He truly, though faxsetiously, 
says, '• they will marry incontinent ^ or else he incontinent before 
marriage ; — they will together ; clubs cannot part themJ* And sup- 
posing any one, foolish and wickpd enough, were (still to make 
use of his language) to ** exhibit a Bill in Parliament for the put- 
ting down of men/' knowing, as we do, how exceedingly small a 
variatioo in individual prolificness would change the national in- 
crease into an instant retrogression in numbers, were so infamous a 
proposal carried, then we may express the consequence, in the words 
of the same inimitable writer : — " If this law hold in Vienna ten 
year J Fil rent the fairest house in it after three^pence a bay," 
But the folly of legislating on such a subject, either openly or qo* 
vertly. would be nothing to the presumptuous wickedness of the 
attempt. 

* See Young's Tour in Ireland, vol. ii. part 2, p. 74. 

2B 2 
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the fruitful domains which would thus^ from time to 
time^ be pledged to the country ; each being a new 
creation, not indeed extending the limits, but increas- 
ing and concentrating the strength of the empire ; — a 
conquest of the ploughshare and the pruning-hook : — 
a career this, opening, at every step, fresh springs of 
plenty, and new sources of employment, never to be 
again dried up, or diverted into distant or adverse chan- 
nels; in a word, enlarging the resources, improving 
the health, and beautifying the face of the empire, and 
by the very same means which redeemed this lovely 
country from the deformity and desolation in which 
it is first presented to our view, till ^^the wilderness 
became like Eden, and the desert like the garden of the 
Lord!" The voice of nature ; of patriotism ; of huma- 
nity ; of God ! calls upon you to persevere. The spread 
of cultivation is no wild or impracticable plan ; it is 
one fraught with all the blessings Providence has to 
bestow: it is a pursuit in which art and nature go 
forth hand-in-hand, to certsdn and unceasing triumphs, 
while the common mother. Earth, seems smiling upon 
the labours of her children, and the unclouded eye of 
Heaven looks down, well pleased, upon the exertions it 
has ordained and blessed ^ Perhaps these words may be 
deemed enthusiastic; the thoughts, however, are those 
of truth and soberness, and are dictated by common 
sense, and sanctioned by universal experience. To 
Ireland they are peculiarly applicable; and happily 
her interests, if properly viewed, are those of the em- 
pire at large. As a &r inferior island, Sicily, was 
long the granary of imperial Rome, let Ireland, cul- 
* •* God is pleased with cultivation." — (i^ay.) 
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tivated by a nobler race of freemen^ become tbat 
of a still mightier^ and^ may it so please Providence ! 
of a more permanent empire. 

I have now propounded, as well as I have been able, 
the most natural and efficacious remedies for what I 
conceive to be the principal wrongs of Ireland, which 
I have attempted to trace to their real sources. In 
doing this, should my feelings have led me into any 
expressions unnecessarily harsh or severe, I shall 
deeply regret the circumstance. I must, however, 
observe, that, if called upon to defend them, ^^ I the 
matter can re--word/' in the stronger language of those 
whose knowledge of the subject is undoubted, and 
whose disinterested patriotism is beyond suspicion. 
Above all, if, on the subject of the remedies of Ire- 
land, the discussion of which has been carried to 
so unintended a length, the foregoing propositions 
should be disputed, let it be remembered, that the 
main position of this work remains entirely un^ 
touched. It is not by dexterously shifting the 
grounds of the argument; by attempting to prove, 
for example, in contradiction to what has been inci- 
dentally advanced, that absenteeism is no injury to a 
country, or a provision for the destitute poor a na- 
tional evil and a disgrace, — that the principle of popu- 
lation, as now held and applied to Ireland, is to be 
maintained. It has been distinctly disproved, that the 
distresses in Ireland are attributable to excessive 
numbers, inasmuch as those distresses existed, and in 
a still higher degree, when the population was noto- 
riously scanty; and that, notwithstanding its augmen- 
tation, the increase in all the necessaries of life has 
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samiog.lfae proportioa of marriages to be the same 
throughout Ireland (and if it vary^ it will, if we may 
rely upon all other simflar factor so vary as to 
strengthen the argument^ then^ compotibig the pro* 
portion of these children to a given number of inha* 
bitants in every province, and comparing these 
together, the order of their prolificness wiU be cfearly 
indicated. Then, as we have the area of the provinces 
severally, as well as the number of inhabitants in 
each, we have the necessary facts for enabling w to 
determine, lastly, whether Ireland obeys the law of 
population for which I contend^ as that of nature and 
of truth. In the ensuing table, the four provinces 
are taken in their aggregate amounts ; the number of 
children under five, in each, being calculated on. every 
twenty thousand of the inhabitants, in order to faci- 
litate comparisons with similar tables and calculations 
in the work about to be published. 

TABLE of the Four Provinces of Ireland, showing the Contents, Popu- 
lation, and Number of Children under Five Years old in each, in 1891 • 

. with the Proportion of the latter to every 90,000 Inhabitants; ezclusiTe 
of exempt Cities and Towns. 



Provtnccf* 


Contents in 

IrMi Sqnare 

Mila. 


PopotatioBin 


Number of 

CUMren 

nnder Five. 


to eacli 

square Mile 

Irisli 


aiil(li»nn»< 
der Five, in 
every 20,000. 


Ulster . 
Leinster 
Munster 
Connaught 


4.S94 
4,356 
5,875 

4,108 


1,990,471 
1.530,263 
1.747.230 
1,089,454 


99^069 
934,398 
976.097 
174.993 


407 
351 
331 
963 


J%954 
3,063 
3,148 
3,939 



Here^ then^ the principle of popuktion exhibits 
itself as clearly as it has done in all the other ccmn- 
tries which I have previously examined; the fecundity 
is greatest where the inhabitants are the thmnest ; 
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and when we come to tonch uix>ii the comparative 
condition of l^ese provinces, the demonstration will 
he the more striking; as it may certainly be assnmed 
as a universal fact/th^t, where the population is 
in the easiest circumstances; the greatest proportion 
of children are there preserved. The least know* 
ledge of the condition of the provinces of Ireland will 
suffice to enforce this observation, and will very 
greatly strengthen the striking results the preceding 
table exhibits. 

(3.) As to the cities and towns of Ireland which 
are distinctly given in the census, they are only eight 
in number, and consequently too few to establish very 
clearly the surprising fact which, as I have stated in 
the Introduction, I have found to exist, in regard to 
the proportionate fecundity of the towns of England, 
which is, on the average, determined by their size. 
Nature, as I have observed elsewhere, though evidently 
conforming to certain absolute rules, yet rarely deve- 
lopes them very clearly in individual instances ; they 
are to be sought for in the results of those great and 
general averages by which all her operations are usually 
regulated, and by observing which her laws are alone 
revealed. But, when closely examining the popu- 
lation of the hundred principal towns in England, I 
hardly expected to have found the law, referred to, in 
operation as it regarded them; nor did I conceive my 
theory required it: such, however, is the fact; and 
though the secondary causes which regulate the in- 
crease of mankind, from procreation only, in refer- 
ence to the size of towns, are less obvious than those 
which operate in entire districts of considerable extent. 
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»t]ll, when examined in any considerable number of 
cases^ they appear not the less certain, and strengthen 
the system for which I contend, by a series of minute, 
as well as general proofs, which I confess have sur- 
prised me as I successively discovered them. 

The cities and towns in Ireland, of exempt jurisdic- 
tion, are only eight in number; hardly enough, there- 
fore, to form those averages which, as it will be 
observed hereafter, are necessary to arrive at certain 
conclusions on the subject; but still even these show 
a manifest and striking tendency to conform to the 
law of human increase, as previously developed. 
This will appear from the following table. 



Cities and Towns. 


Popalation. 


Children under Five 
to every 90,000. 


CarrickferguB 


under 10,000 


3,251 


Dro^heda 


10 to- 20,000 


2,927 


Kilkenny *) 
Waterford J 


SO — ao,ooo 


«,S77 


Limerick 


50—100,000 


2,sr5 


Cork 


100 — 150.000 


2.817 


Dublin 


150—800,000 


2,598 



(4.) But to return to the provinces. The foregoing 
calculations of the comparative fecundity of the four 
being formed oh the gross amounts which the census 
furnishes of each ; it may, perhaps^ be said, the appa- 
rent dimioishing ratio of human increase exhibited, in 
proportion to the condensation of the population, 
may possibly be accidental ; which, in so few instances 
as four, is certainly a possible, though not, as con^ 
nected with the previous proofs of the same fact, a 
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yery probable conject;are. Bat to obviate this objeo 
tion altogether, I will give two other tables; and, first, 
ime in which the several counties are separately calcar 
lated as before, and the mean proportion of the whole in 
each province taken. Without giving these severally, 
which may be done, if the fects are doubted, by a re- 
ference to a succeeding table, these are the results :— 



Province. 


Counties form- 
ing mean pro- 
portion. 


Inhabitants to 

a Square Mile, 

Irish. 


Children under Five 
to every 80,000. 


Ulster . . . 
Leinster . . 
Munster , . 
Connaught ^ . 


9 

12 

6 


407 
35] 
331 
263 


2,950 
3,079 
3,139 
3,24d 



The preceding tables, relating to the provinces, vary 
very little, and either of them equally proves the im- 
portant fact of prolificness being regulated as so often 
stated : the difference in the number of children under 
five, in Ulster, where there are upwards of four hun- 
dred inhabitants on the Irish square mile, and in 
Connaught, where there are only two hundred and 
sixty-three in the same area, it will be observed, amoimts 
to ten in every hundred ; a variation, which, it hardly 
need be said, must make a very great difference in the 
rate of increase in those two provinces, a fact which 
will be still further confirmed anon. The other two 
provinces, it will have been observed, class themselves 
in exact conformity with the same law of nature; 
giving it a species of proof of the most minute and 
satisfactory kind. 

(5.) But furthermore ; it is advanced, as one of the 
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main axioms of the forthcoming work, that poverty 
and privation are the great canses. of a high degree 
of human fecundity ; and any one acquainted, in 
the least degree, with the condition of the differmt 
parts of Irdand, must, in casting his eye on these 
tables, not only perceive that they are classed in 
reference to the density of their population and the 
measure of their fecundity, but likewise in exact 
conformity to their condition, in regard to every 
thing that contributes to or constitutes prosperity and 
comfort; and that Ulster, with 407 on the square 
mile, compared with Connaught, with only 264, daims 
for its inhabitants an individual superiority far more 
striking than the numerical one. 

This important fact, true as it regards every other 
country, I must attempt fully to impress upon the 
reader's mind in reference to Ireland. Even in 
that unhappy country, in which the population has 
to contend with disadvantages as unnatural as they 
are severe, still that district is the happiest and the 
most prosperous which is the best peopled. The 
proof of this gratifying fact must be obvious to all 
who have seen the country, or who have informed 
themselves concerning the situation and conditions of 
its diflPerent provinces : contrasting the most densely 
peopled of these with that which is the least so, and 
the difference in this respect, it will be observed, is 
great. "The people of Ulster are," as Wakefield 
assures us, " in general more industrious, better 
clothed, and living in a more comfortable manner 
than in many other parts of Ireland ^" This is the 
* \^'akefield, Account of Ireland, vol. ii. p. 730. 
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best pec^led province of the island; Connanght the 
least so : of the latter, perhaps the best soil in the 
island, with only a population of 162 on the square 
mile, the same author elsewhere says, *^The poor 
throughout Connaught live in a state of great wretch- 
edness, oatmeal is a luxury which they seldom tasted** 
Even Mr. Curwen, who, throughout his Irish tour, 
overflows with Mr. Malthus and his demonstrations, 
nevertheless distinguishes the cottiers of the north 
from those of the south, as evidently superior, not- 
withstanding it is quite clear that they have smaller 
farms and worse land : and adds generally, '^ I should 
conclude the people of these southern districts to 
suffer more privations than those in the north*." 
But to advert to a period of general distress, as that 
of all others the best calculated to put to the test 
the important question relative to the comparative 
condition of different parts of the country: in the 
work of Drs. Baker and Cheyne, previously quoted, 
we find these minutely examined and classed, for 
purposes distinct from those to which I am now 
applying them; and are informed, on the result of 
actual examination, that *^the circumstances of the 
people of Ulster and Leinster are more comfortable 
than in Mnnster and Connaught^; the great mass of 
the people in the southern and western provinces 
living more exclusively upon potatoes than those of 
Lieinster and Ulster.'* Here, then, we have the pro- 
vinces of Ireland classed, in point of comfort and 

• Wakefield, vol. i. p. 753. 
• Curwen, Obs. on the State of Ireland, vol. i. p. 367. 
• Drs. Baker and Cheyne, Account of the Fever, vol. i. p. 95. 
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well-being> in precise conformity with the density of 
their population^ and inversely to their prolificness ; 
Ulster, — Leinster^ — ^Munster, — CcHinaught. 

If these facts require farther confirmation^ it is 
at hand. In the distribution of the succour afforded 
by the nation, as well as public subscription, on that 
afflicting occasion, every county in Connaught, and 
nearly the whole in Munster, participated^ but none 
in the provinces of Ulster and Leinster : consequen^y^ 
if the charity of the nation were not grossly abused 
on the occasion, though doubtless the distress was 
great throughout, it was so much the more urgent 
where the population was the thinnest (notwith7 
standing the known superiority of the soil) as to 
demand and receive the whole ! 

(6.) And it is likewise pertinent to remark, that 
another principle, which will be found much insisted 
on in the work to which I again allude, is exemplified 
in this comparative view of Ireland. It is there 
asserted, and I trust proved, that a country is prospe* 
rous, or otherwise, in reference to that necessity of 
exertion which numbers of inhabitants call into action, 
rather thai^ from natural fertility of soil, or extent of 
territory*. Ulster, which, as before observed, now 
stands at the head of the provinces of Ireland, in 
regard to inhabitants, though the most affluent, is, 
however, ^^ the most mountainous and barren part of 
the kingdom'." Connaught, on the other hand, the 
worst peopled, and confessedly the most wretched 
part of the country, is nevertheless *^the sweetest soil 

» Dr. Campbell, Historical Sketch, &c. p. 37 1 . • Ibid, p. 37 1 . 
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of Ireland ^" Plenty, therefore, is difFused; at least 
that proportion of it which absenteeism allows to 
remain in the country, not in proportion to the pro^ 
lificness of the soil, any more than the paucity of the 
inhabitants, but in exactly the opposite ratio* 

(7,) Presenting, therefore, the foregoing calcula- 
tions and results, not as conjectures, but as incontro- 
vertible facts ; not as accidents, but as the sure and 
constant effects of adequate causes ; I ask those who 
are proposing to thin Ireland by clearances, disper- 
sions, or emigrations, or by whatsoever methods, 
whether they will still venture to proceed? It is 
clearly true, in respect to Ireland, as I shall show it to 
be of all other countries to whose statistics I have beeu 
enabled to appeal, that to lessen the population at any 
particular time, or in any given district, by whatever 
means, would, agreeably to an irreversible and bene«- 
volent law of nature, be the certain means of simulta- 
neously increasing the prolificness of the remainder, 
and that, without ^^ room being made " for an in- 
creased number of marriages, as some, who have 
not examined into this singular, but universal fact, ig- 
norantly suppose^. And seeing, moreover, that, even 
in Ireland, as well as ev^ry where else', the distress 

* Spenser's View of Ireland, Works, vol. vi. p. 116. 

■ The proof of this singular fact forms the subject of two chapters 
of tiie book so frequently alluded to, where it is shown to be a 
universal law of nature. 

' I say every where. Thus, in North America, so confidently, 
because so ignorantly, appealed to on the subject of population, 
such was the case, even exclusively of the earlier periods of its 
history, which, as it is well known, were those of great distress. 
The full proof of this is reserved for a future occasion ; one only 
instance shall be now subjoined. '' The harvest hath once and again 
grievously failed in these years, and we have been struck through 
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is the greatest, and ever has been^ at those pexiod» 
and in those parts where the people are the fewest; 
and that larger numbers there^ also, are but other 
terms for a greater measure of prosperity; on what 
imaginable foundation do our theorists rest their 
anti-national propositions? Presuming them igno- 
rant of some of the foregoing truths, stiU, as the ex- 
pedients to which they would resort, in order to cure 
Ireland, have been tried over and over again, ages 
ago, and have invariably aggravated the evils they 
proposed to eradicate, why are they still persisted in, 
at the expense of injuring one branch of the empire, 
and outraging the feelings of the rest ? Supposing 
they could reduce Ulster to the " level" of Connaught, 
in point of population, and Connaught to that of 
Sutherlandshire, cut bono? I repeat the question: Is 
the distribution of the population of Ireland, taken in 
connexion with their condition, such as to scmclion 
their views and arguments, or to contradict and silence 
tbem for ever? £ven in Ireland, wretched and im- 
poverished as she is, where is it that the inhabitants 
make the closest approaches to a state of happiness 
and prosperity, or, in a word, obtain the nearest to a 
fair share in the comforts which the empire at large 
administers to its people ? Where, but in Ulster, in 
which, I repeat, there are 407 inhabitants on the Irish 
mile. Where is it that the wretchedness is the most 
conspicuous, and seems to be the most hopeless? In 
Connaught, where there are only 264, or about twenty 

with terribk famine,'^ A lamentable cry of bread! bread! hath been 
heard in our streets." — fSermon, at Boston, September 27, 1698. 
Magnalia^ b* viH. p. 1 1 3.; 
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acres to every family ! and Where^ by the bye, we are 
told, on indubitable authority, that the distress was ai 
least as great as at present, when there were twenty 
acres to each individual ^ ! What is it that makes the 
difference ? I answer, in the words of one who wrote 
much upon the subject, and to good purpose, had he 
been attended to, — ^^ numbers of men V* And yet 
these would, had they it in their power, create, what 
Aey are, I observe, perpetually raving about, "a 
vacuum:" God, however, has decided for a plenum; 
aiid the inspired voice of nature and reason, as well 
as" of revelation, proclaims his command. Multiply — 
replenish the earth ; and subdue it: and the experience 
of thousands of years has taught the world, and ought 
to have instructed such, that this is the only certain 
road to national prosperity, as well as individual: 
happiness. 

But to return to the arithmetic proofs which Ire- 
land affords of the truth of the principle of popula- 
tion, so frequently asserted, and of which I wish to 
leave an undisturbed impression in the mind of the 
reader :- — 

(8.) There is yet a more strict method by which to 
put that principle to the test, than the one previously 
adopted, and one which will obviate the' only objec- 
tion which, as I can imagine, can be advanced against 
the foregoing results. It may be supposed that the 
different habits which obtain in the several provinces 
of Ireland, may have some considerable effect in pro- 

' Dr. Smith, Topographical Hist., pp.75, 76. He exclaims, '< Is 
it not amazing, that the most fertile part of Ireland, wacrhed by so 
noble a river as the Shannon, cannot support its people vrith bread 1" 

2C 
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dttcing the facts in question : such^ for instance, as the 
supposition that marriages take place earlieir in one 
part than another, or other circumstances which may 
afibctan extensive district^ without extending over the 
entire country. In order to meet this remark, and to 
adopt the only remaining method of determining die 
point, and thus to ascertain, beyond any reasonable 
doubt, the absolute ceitainty of the principle already 
demonstrated by other and different modes of calcula- 
tion, I shall, lastly, class the several counties of Ireland 
in the order in which the density of the population in 
each places them, without any reference whatever to the 
four grand provincial divisions of the country: and for 
the sake of comparison with the counties of England^ 
which will be subsequently given, where the same 
important principle is developed by a totally different 
method, I shall give the inhabitants in the English 
square mile^ and likewise calculate the number of 
acres to each individual^ and divide the table accor- 
dingly. It will be instantly seen that the kw of popu- 
lation conforms (though perhaps in a less striking and 
marked degree, for reasons previously given) to the 
principle already laid down^ and which will be shown 
to exist in all other countries where the necessary facts 
for proving it are recorded- 
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The preceding table requires no comments. Taken 
promiscuously from all the provinces of Ireland, and 
consequently leaving no room for the suspicion that 
local habits, in reference to the age of marriage, or 
any variation in modes of life, can at all aflPect the 
conclusions^ the counties are classed according to the 
density of their population respectively, which, as it 
will be observed, mingles the provinces throughout, 
and, consequently, the governing principle of human 
fecundity is the more satisfactorily developed. These, 
then, are the results. Where the inhabitants are from 
one to two hundred on the square mile (English), 
there the mean number of children, under five, to 
every 20,000 of the entire population, is 3,132 : where 
there are from two to three hundred on the same 
space, that number diminishes to 3,065 ; where from 
three to four hundred, to 3,043 ; where four hundred 
and upwards, 2,950 is the proportion. Or, to present 
the facts calculated on a somewhat difierent basis, 
where there is only from one to two acres of land to 
every single individual, the children under five ave- 
rage only 2,981 ; where there are from two to three 
acres, that average increases to 3,079 ; where from 
three to four acres, to 3,091, and, where four and 
upwards, it rises to 3,177. 

(9.) Only two objections can, as I conceive, be 
brought against the preceding facts being finally con- 
clusive of the argument, even had I appealed, in the 
course of my work, to none other. The first may be 
founded on the apparent aberrations, in particular 
cases, from the principle asserted ; to exemplify which, 
the different proportions are purposely exhibited in 
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the preceding table. To this objection I have else-' 
where particularly adverted ; Nature^ in all her works> 
vegetable or animal^ seems to abhor minute and 
servile exactnesses, and yet she accomplishes her pur^ 
poses more perfectly and certainly than is ever done 
by the utmost uniformity of human operations. Dr» 
Dugald Stewart has a fine passage on this subject^ 
and notices, in exemplification^ the uhcertaiiity of 
the number of the sexes, difierent families being 
singly considered, and yet the surprising accuracy 
with which she accomplishes her purpose on the 
totality of her operations ^ He notices, however, 
that we must be in possession of an adequate number 
of instances, before we can observe with sufficient 
accuracy her laws. It is thus that I account for the 
surprising circumstance, that the principle of popula- 
tion now developed has escaped, as far as I know, all 
writers on the subject. Fixing their attention on in- 
dividual cases, they have omitted to regard a sufficient 
number of such in connection with each other; or, 
doing so, have often perceived them to vary consi- 
derably, and have, therefore, failed to draw those con- 
clusions from the records of human existence, which, 
as far as I have examined, they invariably furnish. 

(10.) But a second objection to this principle of 
population^ as proved from the census of Ireland, 
will, I am persuaded, be the one chiefly relied upon. 
It is this ; that the greater the density of the popula- 
tion, the more the preventive check, as it is called, 
prevails. I must forewarn those who may read, and, 
perhaps, make some comments on this book, that 
* Dr. Stewart, Philosophy of the Hamati Mind. 
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they must fiedc for some other objection than this ; 
for that point has been examined fnlly^ and^ in all 
cases^ directly the contrary is the fact. This is a 
matter not to be determined^ where the necessary 
documents exist, as they do in many countries^ by 
reasoning upon it ; one way or the other, it is a mat* 
ter of fact, and not a matter of argument. Arithmetic 
must dedde it ; not that simple rule by which Mr* 
Malthus determines it in his own favour ; who, rest- 
iog his whole hopes of his system on the alleged 
increase of this check (knowing, as he acknowledges^ 
that the *^ positive " ones have declined), calculates its 
prevalence by simply dividing the population by the 
number of the marriages, and if these happen to be 
in a somewhat smaller apparent proportion than for- 
meriy (which, however, is rarely the case), he reckons 
the point settled : totally leaving out of his consi- 
deration the great increase which has^ in the interim, 
taken place, in the expectation of human life, as it is 
called, which must occasion a corresponding increase 
in the co-existing population from the same number 
of births. Just in the same manner, in calculating 
the comparative prevalence of this check, in different 
countries, he has quite forgotten that the duration of 
human life, which varies so materially (in some of 
them as much as one third, taking his own authority), 
is an essential ingredient in the calculation* By 
losing sight of this, it is singular that the order of 
merit in which he has placed several different coun- 
tries, in reference to their supposed observance of this 
" virtue " ought to be precisely reversed. It is sur- 
prising how he could have fallen into so egregious an 
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error ; it is, however, essential to his entire theory, 
and its rectification, were there no other disproof of it, 
will shake it to its foundation. More on this subject I 
shall not add at present ; it will be examined at large 
elsewhere : I will only remark, by way of illustration, 
that, supposing we were to calculate the prevalence of 
the preventive check for a nation of antediluvians, sta- 
tionary in numbers, and living to the age of a millen- 
nium each ; one annual marriage, it is evident, could 
only take place in every two thousand of the inhabi- 
tants ; though every soul of them should enter into that 
jatate, and, consequently, ** moral restraint," as it is face^;- 
tionsly denominated, should have no existence whatever 
amongst them. But to return : I shall now simply 
assert that marriages are not proportionably more 
frequent where the population is the most scanty, but 
the reverse ; and shall, in due time, produce a body of 
uniform and uninterrupted facts, in proof of my de<- 
claration, which will render it indisputable. 

But the mortality, especially in infant life, which 
prevails in a particular degree, where distress is the 
most prevalent, must not be lost sight of, in adverting 
to the preceding documents — a fact which will ma- 
terially strengthen the conclusions already drawn 
from them, if that can be necessary. 

(11.) So far, I think, the argument is triumphant as 
to Ireland. But I have been enabled, as it respecter 
other countries, to give historical proof of the prin- 
ciple for which I contend, and this I* conceive to be 
one of the most interesting and important of its de- 
monstrations. Ireland is a country where the popo^ 
lation has probably fluctualted more than most others, 
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and^ as sucb^ must famish a proof of this nature^ if 
the principle be true^ of a very minute and interesting 
kind, supposing we were in possession of the neces- 
sary data. During the course of this inquiry, I have 
.cast my eye on such, and instantly put them to the 
test ; with what success the following facts must de- 
termine. 

Dr. Anderson has transcribed, in his Commercial 
Dictionary ^, a printed list of the families in each of 
the four provinces of Ireland about the year 1733 ; 
which, according to the mode of enumeration then 
adopted^ and corroborated by the statement of Dr. 
Maul» then bishop of Dromore, amounted to the 
following number of persons in each : — ^in Leinster, 
653,020; in Munster, 614,654; in Ulster, 505,395; 
and in Connaught, 242,160 ; which give in the first 
province 150 on the square mile ; in the second 116 ; 
in the third 104 ; and in the last 59. According to 
the principle of population for which I contend, the 
prolificness would be the greatest where the numbers 
on an equal space were the fewest ; and consequently 
the increase, in such cases, the largest Now it must 
be remarked, that the order in which these provinces 
then ranked, in reference to density of population, was 
almost directly the reverse to that in which they stand 
at present If, therefore, through the intervening 
period of nearly ninety years, the increase has con- 
formed to the law of population laid down, it will cer- 
tainly amount to an additional proof of its reality and 
truth, of a singularly satisfactory character; as show- 
ing that that law acts upon a principle totally distinct 
> Anderson, Commercial Diet. vol. i. p.'98. 
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from any local peculiarities whatsoever. And such 
turns out to be the fact. To exhibit this^ in the follow- 
ing table : the first column gives the population in 
the four provinces of Ireland in 1733 ; the second the 
number of Irish square miles in each ; the third, the 
inhabitants on each of these at the above period ; 
the fourth, the number of inhabitants in 1821 ; 
and the last column gives the result sought for, that 
is, the additions in each province, during that period, 
on every hundred inhabitants. The table, it wiU 
be observed, is arranged according to the compara- 
tive density of the population^ at the former period. 



Province*. 


Popalation 
io 1733. 


Sqnure 
Miles. 


Pop. to each 

Sqwire Mile, 

Irish. 


PopnUtion in 
1824. 


Increase on 

every 100. 


Leinster 
Munster 
Ulster 
Connaught 


653,020 

6l4i»654 
505,395 
242,160 


4356 
5275 

4894 
4108 


150 
ll6 
104 
59 


1.757,492 
1,935,612 
], 998.494 
1,110,229 


169 
215 
295 
358 



Here again no comments are necessary. In Lein^ 
ster, where there were at the former date one hun- 
dred and fifty in the square mile, the increase, during 
the period under examination, was one hundred and 
sixty-nine on every hundred; whereas, in Connaught, 
where there were only fifty-nine, the increase was more 
than double the former, and amounted to three hun* 
dred and fifty-eight. The remaining provinces, I need 
not point out, confirm the principle most exactly, and 
class themselves accordingly. 

Mr. Ricardo lays it down as an axiom, in full con* 
formity with Mr. Malthus*s views on the same sub- 
ject, that ** population regulates itself by the funds 
which are to employ it, and therefore always increases 
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or diminishet with the increase or dimiiinti<ni ol 
capital M"— a position which may be pronounced to 
be as &lse in theory as it is in fact ; in a word^ as 
opposite to the plain truth, in every point of view, as 
anything which political economy, which is constantly 
repeating it, has as yet uttered* It contradicts every 
physiological observation that has been made npon 
man, from the time of Hippocrates down to the present 
day, as well as the whole current of human experience. 
From the summit of Irish society — ^its peerage, to its 
lowest grade — the poor cottager of Connaught, the 
reverse of this confident assertion is the precise truth. 

But, notwithstanding the ease with which proofs are 
dispensed with in the present day, and the audacious- 
ness with which known facts are silenced or contra- 
dicted, to serve the purposes of our special political 
pleaders, — still I hardly think it will be maintained by 
any, that it has been to the superior plenty and pros- 
perity of Connaught, compared with Leinster, that 
this vastly greater increase of the former is to be attri- 
buted* On the contrary, it was, and still remains, the 
most wretched part of Ireland; and its condition, there- 
fore, fully confirms the physiology of my system, and 
contradicts as decisively that to which I stand opposed. 

Should it be objected that the period in question is 
so extended as to have gradually changed the relative 
density of the population of these provinces, and that 
consequently the demonstration is so far confused and 
unsatisfactory, — I will, to obviate this remaining ob- 
jection (as I confess it to have some weight till duly 
examined), appeal to the increase of the different pro- 
* Ricardo, Principles of Polit. Econ, p. 68. 
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vinceB darmg about a third of that time, namely, a 
period of exactly thirty years, especially as, at its com- 
mencement (1791), the change alluded to had already 
taken place. Taking, then, the last enumeration of 
Thomas Wray, Esq., inspector-general of the hearth* 
inoney, the following table will exhibit the movements 
of the population in the several provinces ; and again 
illustrate and prove, with singular exactness, the prin- 
ciple of human increase for which I am contending. 
I have again classed the provinces according to their 
relative density of population, that having, at the period 
referred to, become greatly changed. 



Province. 


PopvlatiOD in 
1791. 


Inhabitants on 

a Sqnarc Mile, 

Iriah. 


Popaiation in 
1821. 


Increaae on 
every 100. 


Ulster 
LeiDster 
Munster 
Connaug^ht 


1.337,274 
1,111,512 
1,161,138 
596,688 


873 
255 
220 
145 


1,998,494 
1,757,492 
1,935,612 
1,110,229 


49 
58 
66 
86 



That the former of the columns of population of 
1791 errs in deficiency, I think there can be no doubt 
whatever, when it is considered that it was founded 
upon fiscal data ; this one cause, independently of 
others which Mr. Newenham has pointed out, com-- 
pels us to believe that the assumed number of inha* 
bitants in 1791 is short of the truth. But as the 
c£^uses of such incorrectness, and more especially the 
motives of concealment, whatever they were, must 
have been equally operative in every part of the coun- 
try, the deductions, as far as my argument is ccm- 
cerned, are equally conclusive. They prove that, on 
the very same ground, the measure of human increase, 
individually considered, is constantly regulated by the 
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existing numbers, and varies with every variation of 
the latter. Equally certain is it^ that^ in each of the 
periods I have been alluding to^ superiority in condi* 
tion has still accompanied that district which has be- 
come the most numerously peopled. This is a prin- 
ciple^ indeed, which lies at the foundation of human 
society, and pervades the whole structure even to its 
loftiest pinnacle. Like the infancy of human beings, is 
that of the communities they form, scattered, ignorant^ 
and weak ; but the Deity, who wills our happiness, and 
whose providence promotes it, has provided an inhe- 
rent cure for these evils in the growth of their num- 
bers : as these multiply, they increase in knowledge 
and prosperity and power, till they wax into mighty 
nations ; nor has there been an example of a country 
upon earth, in the possession of its natural advantages, 
where it has been otherwise. 

(12.) Some observations, suggested by the last 
tables, I will subjoin, especially as so much is now 
said about the certainty of mankind doubling every 
five-and-twenty years, if unchecked; a supposition, 
by-the-bye, which I have elsewhere demonstrated to 
be impossible, by a series of tables, constructed upon 
the very data of human prolificness and mortality^ 
given by those who pronounce it to be so far within 
the compass of natural increase. We find, by the last 
table, that, even supposing the population of 1791 to 
be fully given, still in thirty years an increase of sixty- 
one only, on every hundred, had taken place; and this 
increase of such a nature, and so distributed^ as plainly 
to show that even that ratio will diminish as the po- 
pulation condensates. Oh, but (methinks I hear the; 
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assertors of the superfecundity of the human race ex- 
claim) you forget the checks ! What checks, I ask ? 
Not the direct ones, as they are called, such as 
emigration ; that has been authoritatively pronounced 
to be " immaterial." Not war ; that has ceased. Not 
infanticide; that never did prevail amongst this simple 
people. Not those unnameable offences which natu- 
rally flow from the discountenance of matrimony, and 
the substitution of "moral restraint,'' as it is facetiously 
denominated : no ! such they have ever held in abhor- 
rence. The preventive check has no place here ; for 
we have it on the great authority himself, that " they 
propagate like brute beasts," and these, it is conceived, 
do not much regard it. It has, therefore, no existence 
whatsoever, according to their own showing ; and, in 
proof of this, they appeal to the increase of the popula- 
tion there, compared with that of England. I accept 
this appeal. The population of Ireland has increased, in 
thirty years (even taking the estimate of 1791 to be com- 
plete), 61 per centum: the increase in the population 
of England, for a like term, supposing it to augment 
from 1821 to 1831, as it has done from 1811 to 1821, 
will amount to 55 per centum. In other words, every 
hundred individuals in England will, in the course of 
those thirty years, have multiplied into 155, as in 
Ireland they have into 161 ; a difference, on the whole, 
of about 3^ per cent., to be distributed through the 
space of thirty years ; a difference sufficient, indeedf 
to establish the principle for which I contend, con- 
nected with other circumstances, but hardly amount- 
ing, I think, to an apology for all the hard speeches 
which have been uttered against the population of 
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Ireland^ or the harder propositions which are made 
about repressing it, which now insult the feeUngs of 
the empire, and which, thank God^ manifest as much 
Ignorance of the rules of arithmetic, as they do of the 
laws of nature. — Again, if we still go back four-and- 
twenty years, which we are enabled to do by the same 
official documents, those of the hearth-money col- 
lectors, we find the population of the year 1767 
amounting to 2,544,276; in 1791, on the same au- 
thority (and consequently, for the purposes of com-^ 
parison, more satisfactory than any other), it was, as 
has been seen, 4,206,612. But this is an increase 
of above 65 per centum, and in 24 years only, 
instead of 61, that which took place during the 
latter 30 years. Before this period, the increase, 
resting principally upon private documents, does not 
appear to have been so rapid ; which is perfectly con- 
sistent with my views of the effect of those vast emi- 
grations then going on, in comparison with the num-^ 
her of the inhabitants ; and likewise those sweeping 
mortalities and famines which formerly afflicted Ire- 
land so deeply. For the last half century, however, 
the ratio of the increase in Ireland, notwithstanding 
the panic which has seized our anti«populationists, 
has been a greatly diminishing one; fully confirming, 
therefore, the preceding principle. 

(13.) And I must further observe, that this in- 
crease in Ireland (small as it is, compared with that 
duplication, every five-and-twenty years, for which 
our theorists absurdly contend, making sixteen times 
as many people at the termination of every century as 
there were at its commencement) is not likely to be 
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continued : the same cause^ pointed out elsewhere, in 
reference to £ngland^ which has occurred since 1801, 
and given a sudden and extraordinary advance to the 
population there, namely, the introduction of vaccina- 
tion, having operated on that of Ireland^ during the 
same term. Allowing the small-pox to have been the 
severe scourge represented, it must be quite obvious 
to the simplest arithmetician, that the relative increase 
cannot be continued, excepting some other discovery, 
equally efficient in the preservation of human life 
should be again made, which is not very likely, nor, 
indeed, possible ; for there is no remaining disease so 
fatal to it, as the one thus extirpated. In comparing 
the population of 1801, thinned as it was by this pest, 
and that of 1821, which is freed from it, we must 
certainly find a much larger relative increase, than 
can possibly occur between 1821 and 1841, other 
things remaining the same. Precisely the same rea* 
soning applies, though not in an equal degree, to the 
effect which the great improvement in longevity 
throughout Europe must have had in accumulating a 
larger co-existing population from the same number 
of births, than could have been the case before it took 
place. This consideratiim, also, ought to warn us 
against taking the ratio of increase generated by a 
comparison of two periods, so dissimilar in partioilars 
most essential to the calculation : nothing but a con* 
tinual increase in the duration of human life, so as to 
realize the reveries of one of the French philosophers, 
who imagined that man might at length survive 
mortality, could justify such computations. I see 
Mr. Finlayson calculates (erroneously, I think) the 
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increase in the mean duration of life at full one- 
third ; but as this improyenient indodes the eifect 
of vaccination^ .its ratio cannot possibly continue* 
Enough has been said, to show that the relative in? 
crease which has taken place, both in England and 
Ireland, and, indeed, throughout Europe, during the 
present century, will not probably be maintained; at 
all events, that, as yet, we are totally unauthorised to 
calculate upon such a result. In estimating, jdiete* 
fore, the future ratio of increase from that which has 
taken place between 1801 and 1821, we are compar- 
ing cases which are not parallel ; nothing could be so 
absurd as such a calculation, if transferred to me^^ha- 
nical philosophy ; even in logic it would instantly be 
rejected as one of the most palpable fallacies, as 
urging a non tali pro tali; and still the political 
sophists of Europe, one and all, confidently calculate 
the future ratio of human increase by this .necessarily 
fallacious method. 

I might add greatly to the. force of the preceding^ 
observations, by proving that the census of 1801, which 
is made the radix of these erroneous calculations, wa9. 
grossly deficient ; but the proof of this important fiict 
is reserved for a further opportunity. 

(14.) Mr. Malthus, indeed, shortly after the intro- 
duction of vaccination, asserted, that either the pro- 
portion of marriages must diminish, or that some 
other *^ drain," as, I think, he terms [it, of mortality 
must be opened; rendering, in my humble opinion, 
had his prognostications been true, vaccination a 
very doubtful blessing; but directly the contrary is, 
happily, the fact : health has greatly improved, and 
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/fiairiages bave actually mtdtipiied; since that pefibd, in 
a most striking degree: in proof of which^ I must 
again beg leave to refer to calculations already made^ 
and about to be published; when the periods of 
duplication, on which so much stress is laid at pre- 
s«it, by the principle I am opposing, will ' be shown 
to be physical impossibilities, I make these frequent 
allusions, whether judicious or otherwise, with* the 
sole view of anticipating, in some measure, the pos- 
sible objections of the reader, by assuring him that, in 
the system of population partly developed in this 
publication, particular ailments have been else- 
where pursued, and objections answered, which it was 
nbt practicable, dther in the space or time which I 
allow myself in my present attempt, to attend to. 

(15.) It may, perhaps, be expected that some 
notice should be taken of the incomplete census of 
1813: about one-third, however, of the thirty-two 
counties which Ireland comprises are returned in it 
as deficient ; and it is therefore more than probable 
that the rest were very imperfectly enumerated. Great 
. obstacles were, doubtless, interposed against taking 
a correct account of the population on that occasion, 
it being the first attempt of the kind ; and the num- 
bers obtained through other official channels are, 
doubtless, on the whole, more correct. Still, how- 
ever, as it is probable that, in the counties in which 
the measure was apparently successful, the deficiency 
was proportionate, we will lastly try whether the 
facts it presents are conformable, or otherwise, to 
the principle laid down, and, I trust, fully proved 
by the preceding calculations. 

2D 
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The succeeding table heeds m> explanation^ being 
constracted on the same principle as those already 
given. 

TABLE, ibowiogr the Gomparative Increase in the Foar Provinces of 
Ireland, from 1813 to 1821, calculated on the Twenty-two Counties 
enumerated in 1$13. 



Pfoyince. 


Inhabitants 
to a square 
Mile, 1881. 


PopulatioOj 
1818. 


Population, 
1881. 


Increase 
percent. 


Ulster 

Leinster .... 
Manster .... 
Connan^ht . . « 


251 
216 
204 
162 


1,207,448 

837,951 

1,273,149 

489^576 


1,349,698 
979.616 

1,628,798 
626,626 


11 
16 
20 

28, 






8,«)8,124 


4,484,738 


17 



This table exhibits an increase of abont two per 
cent, per annum ; far too mipute a ratio to call for any 
interference with nature, I think, at present ; espe- 
cially looking to the imperfect cnkivation of the 
coui^ry, which a more liberal application of mimiial 
labour would render sQ much more proactive, and the 
immense extent of surface, still untouched. But inas- 
much as the first of the two censuses was avowedly 
and greatly deficient, no such annual increase' as two 
per cent, has taken place, — certainly far short of it ; 
consequently the meditated attempt is still less justi-- 
fiable, and is in the hi^est degree impertin^it. 

To show, once more, that local habits or cus- 
toms are not the causes which govern the variations 
in this law of human increase, the following table is 
lastly subjoined^ in which the counrieis are elasaeci, 
not Qnder their respective provinces, but accordiBg 
to the number of statute acres which, in 1813, thete 
were in each to every individual inhabit^it. 
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TABLE, shovrindf the CiMnpj^ra^Vie Increase, id Eiffht Years, of tl|e 
Population of twenty-two Counties of Ireland, calculated on the Cen- 
BiveB of 1813 ani }$21, classed acoordixiir ^ ^® Nuwher of Acres to 
each Inhabitant. . 



Coonties. 


Provinees. 


Acrwio 

each inhab 

in 813. 


in 1813. 


PopoJaUon 
in 1881. 


Increase 

per cent. 


Down 


Ulster 


2 


287,290 


325,410 




Mona^ban 


Jbid. 


2.1 


140,483 


174,607 




Longford 


Leinster 


2.3 
2.8 


95,917 


107,570 




Londonderry 


Ulster 


186,181 


193,869 




Antrim 

Tippeiary 
Carlow 


Ibid. 
Ulster 


2.9 
S 


231,$46 


2^2,863 


13 


941,869 


1,064,406 


250,746 


261,865 


Manster 


3.1 


990,531 


846,896 




Leinsler 


S.2 


69,566 


78^952 




Coik 


Munster 


«.2 


528,936 


629,786 




Queen's Co. 


Leinster 


S S 


113,857 


134,275 




Waterfoid 


Munster 


3.5 


119,457 


127,842 




Roflcommon 


Connaughft 


3.5 


158,110 


208,729 




Kilkenny 


Leinster 


3.6 


184,664 


158,716 




Meath 
King's Co. 


Jlnd. 
Leinster 


3.7 

4 


142,479 


159,188 


16 . 


1,808,846 


2,106,244 


113,226 


131,088 


Femanagh* 


outer 


4.1 


111,250 


130,997 




Leitrim 


Connaught 


4.4 


94,095 


124,785 




Kiltee 


Leinsler 


4.5 


85,138 


$9,065 




Clare 
Mayo 


Munster 
Connaught 


4.8 
5.4 


160,608 


208,089 


22 


564,307 


694,024 


237,871 


293,112 


Kerry 


Munster 


5.8 


178,1622 


216,185 




Wicklow 


Leinster 


6 


83,109 


110,767 


24 


499,102 


620,064 



Tbis tftUe, ugain, r/e^ires no comment, and is tbe 
la^t tbat wiU be given ; indeed, I am not aware that 
there \s now any species of existing proofs, of which 
the principle at issue is susceptible, that has been 
omitted. I shall conclude my appeal to these docu- 
ments^ by observing, that to suppose the results thus 
derived from so many different aad independent 
sources, all minutely and uniformly confirming the 
principle of population developed in these page», to 
be purely accidental, would be to make rather too 
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large a demand upon the doctrine of chances^ and 
rise into a much greater miracle^ than believing them 
to be a part of that simple law of relation which per- 
vades all nature, and by which an infinitely wise and 
powerful Being plainly accomplishes the purposes of 
his eternal and immutable benevolence. 

(16.) Ireland, therefore, I must repeat, is no excep- 
tion to the true principle of human increase ; a prin- 
ciple which, no more than the one that it opposes, 
can ever remain inert, and, like that, may be ^^ known 
by its fruits." It dictates to the feelings, and prompts 
the exertions of all who receive it. Demonstrably 
true, even as it respects Ireland, so it holds forth 
the most instructive lesson as it regards that country. 
It teaches those who have to do with its afiairs, or 
who wish to dictate to and intermeddle with those 
that have ; a far surer, as well as happier method of 
serving and blessipg that country, than either trans- 
p6rting the people, driving them from their farms, 
deserting them in their distresses, or diminishing their 
numbers, by any plans of cruelty or oppression, an- 
cient or modern. It proves the utter futility of all 
such attempts, and that the law of nature is universal ; 
the same as it respects the Irish, and, indeed, all 
other people, as it was with the Israelites, who " the 
more they were afflicted, the more they multi- 
plied and grew ;" and that the way of diminishing 
the fecundity of the Irish is not by the creation of 
vacuums, but by replenishing those already made, by 
the deserters and enemies of their countrv. As this 
true principle of human increase is understood, and 
prevails, feelings of confidence in an all-sufficient Pro- 
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vidence will be strengthened, and of cordial affection 
for our fellow-creatures revived ; and benevolence, 
no longer paralyzed by the influences of the contrary 
theory, will renew its wonted exertions in behalf of 
human beings, in the way God and nature have here- 
tofore dictated and blessed. Even policy itself may 
at length be pleased to think, that what it never can, 
and nature perpetually does, regulate, may be regu- 
lated for the best ; and, dropping its dread of popu- 
lation, concede, at length, that to do justly and love 
mercy is the best and safest course for nations, as 
well as individuals ; and that the surest way to pre- 
serve a people in peace and quietness, is to give 
them a permanent interest in the institutions of their 
country. 

Instead, therefore, of adopting the measures now 
proposed, and recommended, indeed, a century ago, 
let us pursue a more natural, humane, and patriotic 
course. In the mean time let us speak less, and legis- 
late not at all, against those poor labourers, who, being 
deprived of the work and bread that naturally belongs 
to them and to their country, pursue them to this ; 
and who meritoriously take the proceeds of their hard 
earnings to their own domestic hearths, — a conduct 
that combines the very opposites of all the vices with 
which they are perpetually charged. Irish vagrants ! 
Who are the real, culpable vagrants, ye imperial legis- 
lators, about whom, ye ought to bestir yourselves ? 

(17.) Surely, Ireland, last of all countries upon 
earth, ought not to permit its people to starve from 
want of food, or suffer for want of employment. Re- 
specting the former, its surplus produce, . even now, 
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is probably greater than that df any other country in 
the world of eqnal extent 5 and its surface mighty on 
the very lowest calculations which our practical agri- 
culturists have ever made^ sustain far above ten times 
the number of inhabitants that it now nearly starves ; 
while *' the wastes of the sea," to repeat Lord Bacon's 
expression^ by which it is encircled, remain almost 
totally untouched. Demand for labour is, however, 
wanted, in order to accomplish any amelioration in 
the country; and that can never be obtained while 
the means of its remuneration are withdrawn, as well 
as the necessity destroyed, to so great an extent, by 
absenteeism; inflicting all those wrongs. whjch have 
been the painful subject of consideration in the former 
pages of this publication. It is this grand evil, and the 
want of a national provision for the poor, which its con- 
duct renders the more necessary, to whic'h much of the 
distress and turbulence of Ireland has been distinctly 
traced. Surely that country presents a noble field for 
the exertions of the real patriot; there he might 
build himself an everlasting monument: the imperish- 
lible materials are at hand. Its natural capacities are 
unrivalled ; so are those of it^ people ; though both 
lie uncultured, abandoned, abused I In the character 
of its inhabitants there are the elements of whatever 
is elevated and noble ; these, however borne down and 
hidden^ are indicated wherever their development is 
not rendered impossible. Their courage in the field 
needs no panegyric of mine, and has never been sur- 
passed; their charity^, notwithstanding their poverty, 

' See Young, Newenham, &c. Report of Select Committee, iii. 
pp. 415, 463. 
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newet equalled; eren while I am thns writing, I wfll 
dace to afiseit, tJiat, in many a cabin of that countiy, 
the god-like act of our immortal Alfred, which will 
be transmitted down to the remotest generations^ the 
dividing his last meal with the beggar, is this instant 
being repeated. And their gratitude for kindnesses 
received, equals the ready warmth with which they are 
ever conferred. In the domestic sphere, according to 
their humble means, they are unrivalled in fidelity 
and affection, I mean not to contend, that they have 
not faults, and grievous ones ; but these are mainly 
attributable to the condition to which they have been 
reduced, and the manner in which they have been so 
long treated. They, perhaps, miraUle dictu, feel no 
strong affection for those of their superiors, whom they 
rarely see, or see but too often to be insulted', — but 
whom they are perpetually feeling ; nor attachment to a 
government which they identify with their , oppressors. 
But • let them be treated as, it is confessed and de- 
clared on all hands, they ought to be : let their natural 
patrons and protectors return to them, not ^^ for a short 
time," as exactors and '^ drivers," but, permanently, 
as kind and resident landlords ; let labour be fostered 
and encouraged ; let want be relieved, and life pre- 
served, by a moderated system of poor-laws, which 
shall concede those humble claims to all, which God 
and Nature have immutably established, and which 
policy itself has long sanctioned* : in a word, let the 

' These ixKiy be considered as strong expressions : a diflTerent 
opinion will be entertained by those who have had many opportuni- 
ties of personal observation. See Arthur Young's Tour in Ireland, 
''Oppression," pp.29, 30, Appendix. 

* While I am writing, an article is pointed out to me in the last ^ 
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difiecent ranks resume the£r equally essential stations^ 
each performing their, several dnties ; and the social 

numbers of an influential work, the Christian Observer, in which 
I greatly regret to find an attack is made, and in no very mea- 
sured terms, upon our national chanty. It commences b;^ 
informing us, in effect, that, if it is not mistaken, there is no 
national provision for the poor enforced by law in any country but 
Britain, excepting Iceland. It is mistaken; and, knowing only 
thus much of the subject, it is a pity that so long an article has 
been written upon it, in which errors as to facts, and, as it strikes 
me, in principles also, quite as glaring as this, occur throughout. 
I shall not refer agsun to the best part of Protestant Europe, and 
America, which have that legal provision; or to the condition 
of those countries which are still without it; or to our own pre- 
viously to its establishment ; or to the practice of th6 primitive 
Church (as far as they had the power), in reference to it ; but again 
appeal to a higher and overwhelming authority in favour of the prin- 
ciple of a compulsory provision, now so mudh abused, and which 
it is proposed to destroy like another " Carthage." The Mosaic 
dispensation embodies that legal and compulsory provision in its 
divine institutions ; which, and voluntary charity, God hath there 
joined together, whoever may now attempt to put them asunder as 
absurd and irreconcilable. — See Selden, Schultens, Maimonides, 
&€., upon this point. And when it is considered that that system, 
thus dictated by an unchangeable God, forms not a part of the cere- 
monial, but of the moral code, not one jot or tittle of which is mu- 
table ; that it appertaineth to that virtue which ** never faileth," the 
arguments, or, as they may rather be called, declamations, against 
our system, which apply as fiilly to that established by the Deitj, 
are really somewhat bold, if not presumptuous. After such an appeal» 
I shall not descend to minor arguments, otherwise the intolerable 
burden the proposed abrogation of the poor-laws would impose 
upon the willing part of the community, not the most numerous, 
and not often the most wealthy (religion instructs us to the con- 
trary, in both respects), and the demand it would make upon 
the time, and especially upon the entire resources of such, would 
have the effect of drying up the founts of many of those foreign 
charities of the country which the work in question has so long 
patronized, and of intercepting much private beneficence now hap- 
pily administered ; above all, after having robbed poverty of that 
decent provision which it has long enjoyed, and which is its legal 
rights it would, to the equal disgrace both of the rich and the poor, 
sentence the latter to the degradation of subsisting upon the pre- 
carious relief obtained too often by abject and repeated supplica- 
tions, and by distressing and disgusting exhibitions ; with a swarm 
of other evils inseparable from mendicancy. But this work, I 
perceive, is turning its attention to modern political economy, the 
unrighteous Mammon, whose cause, however, I diink it will 
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edifice^ thus ^^ compact together and at unity in itself/* 
shall never again be shaken. These are the means, sim- 

find difficult to reconcile with its former and more elevated service* 
It is now, I perceive, boldly espousing the most nauseous of the 
notions of that school. '^ The poor laws," it seems, '' call a mul* 
titude of population into existence ;" the «* redundancy" of human 
beings is confidently asserted ; a doctrine which, however fair in 
front, like Milton's Sin, enwombs a brood of consequences which 
are too loathsome to be described. Redundant! how can any 
one talk in the ears of the Deity thus, who believes in His 
superintending providence; in human redemption, general or 
particular ; in the immortality and infinite worth of the human 
soul! We are little qualified, I fear, to decide on the rights 
of the poor, or their relief, when we approach the subject 
with the principles such language involves. The effects of these 
are obvious, and are, indeed, rarely disguised ; and are not to be 
counteracted, by plontifully calling such ^* redundants,** after all, 
" our brothers and sisters in Christ Jesus," and so forth. It is 
language like this, connected with such views, that '* sweet religion 
makes a rhapsody of words." There maj be, no doubt, a mote 
in the eye of poverty ; but it may be questioned whether any class 
amongst us is justified, at the present, in paying its first attention 
to plucking it out. The legislature, I perceive, is called upon to 
destroy this *' Carthage," as the writer in question denominates 
our national charity. It will, however, be more wise, I think, than 
to make the attempt. One thing in this article has, however, 
given me much pleasure ; the great unpopularity of any oppo- 
sition to the poor-laws of England is expressed and implied 
throughout. Let us be told no more, then, that the provision for the 
poor is not a voluntary charity; it is such, nationally speakiii§^, 
to all intents and purposes, even on the plain admissions of its 
impugners. As to the individual merit connected with the sys- 
tem, its advocates cheerfully resign, and are willing to forget it. 
But to repress further observations for the present, — ^I will 
only ask who that has seen its operation in this great manufactur- 
ing country, where the wages of labour, in many branches at 
least, are so unfortunately low, and where its demand is subject to 
such great and sudden fluctuations and reversals, but must in- 
stantly subscribe to its necessity ? His Majesty's ministers said, 
during the great, and, as some asserted, unexampled manufac- 
turing distresses of 1826, that the national charity was the proper 
organ of relief, and they said truly. While I am thus writing, a 
document appears, accompanied by observations as to the sup- 
posed alarming increase of the poor rates at present, which gives 
me mingled surprise and pleasure. All notice of the latter will 
be rendered totally unnecessary by a few remarks on the former. 
The account is made up for a year, ending March 25, 1827, and 
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pie and obvious^ thongh deprecated by mYeterate sel- 
fishness^ andridiculed by theoretic foUy^ which woald^ 

consequently refers to the very period of distress alluded to, and 
which cannot be forgotten. The sums expended on the poor» the 
unemployed w well as impotent, amounted, it appears, (o only 
6)441,088/. ; including the immense sums paid in the shape of 
wages, of which wealth actually robs poverty, to return it again 
iHk alms, accompanied with threatenings and insults. But, waiving 
this important consideration altogether, this is the fifteenth suc- 
cessive year in which these accounts have. been published; and, 
behold ! the expense of sustaining the suffering poor, in this year, 
distressful and gloomy almost beyond all precedent^ was less than 
the average of the whole of these years I It was considerably 
less than the first of them, though the population had certainly 
increased, in the interim, 20 or 30 per cent. ! Somewhat advanced, 
indeed, compared with the '* prosperity" year ; still it was less by 
above 20 per cent, than it was nine or ten years before ! • In the 
name, then, of humanity, of justice, and of truth, if such feel-* 
ings and principles are still extant upon earth, let us hear no 
more mendacious appeals as to the relative increase of the poor- 
rates. Supposing, I repeat, we were to calculate the increase of 
other national statistical amounts in the manner we do the sums 
disbursed in behalf of poverty, what would be the conclusion we 
should arrive at ? Why, that the county rates, for instance, would 
^' absorb,'' and in no long time, the entire property of the country, 
and that every individual of us would speedily become felons! 
Such calculations would be sufficiently absurd, if applied to these 
particulars ; they are worse than absurd as applied to poverty ; 
they are palpably false I Those who profess to attend more 
to the numbers than to the expense of the poor, are still wilder 
in their calculations. *' A quarter" — ** nearly half" — ^** larger 
•half "— «'' seven eighths," &c., are the]proportion of paupers. The 
poor are, in the mouth of such, what '' the rogues in buckram 
suits" were in that of Sir John FalstafF, always exaggerated and 
still multiplymg ; and the allusion holds good yet further, — for 
while they are bemoaning over the spread of pauperism, and pro- 
phesying that they shall be swallowed up by it, their own increas- 
ing size often affords them a tolerably good security against that 
danger. Their *' sighing and grief blows them up like a bladder." 
Some of our calculators, however, I observe, are diminishing 
their estimates concerning pauperism, and, amongst the rest, Mr. 
Malthus : a quarter of a century ago he had it " the larger half" 
(p* 536); now he quietly substitutes, I perceive, "one quarter," (5tb 
edit. vol. iii. p. 416.) This looks well, but hardly comports with 
his ideas concerning the poor's soon i^sorbing ail the rents, &c. 
While concluding this note, I receive a little work, forwarded to 
me, on some of the topiciS discussed in the preceding pages, but on 
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aiid in no long time, renovate Ireland^ and repay the 
Wrongs of many generations; which. wonld waken a 
nation into gladness^ and spread a smile over the face 
of nature itself. The benevolence of the great would 
then be reflected in the thankful and gratified de- 
liieanodr of their inferior«\ The mutual pleasure of 
giving and receiving favours would fill the cup of 

very opposite principles ; it is, however, obviously impossible to 
animadvert upon it at present. I shall just allude to what is said 
upon ^* pauper marriages/' which the author intimates ought to 
be placed under legal control. Independently of the immorality 
which such interference would inevitably occasion (if it could then 
be Cfklled imm<)rality), the cruelty of such a scheme is monstrous. A 
being more cheerless in health, more helpless in sickness, in a word, 
more desolate, living or dying, than the anmarried labourer, can 
hardly exist : concerning such, above all others, the declaration of 
the Creator is emphatically true, '^ It is not good for man to be 
alone." Seeing, then, the tyrannous propositions on the one hand, 
and the disgusting expedients on the other, to which the modem 
principle of population drives many of its adherents, strange is it 
that any one human being can be brought to believe that it is the 
system of nature. But the cruelty of all this interference on the 
part of man is nothing compared with its presumptuous ignorance* 
An insect on the narrow shore of time, mounted on a grain of sand, 
calculating from the tide of life flowing towards it, a universal de- 
luge ! and calling upon its fellow-insects to stem the restless waves ! 
its organs meantime infinitely too minute to perceive the eternal hills 
by which it is bounded, or to hear the voice which proclaims ** Hither- 
to shalt thou go and no further''— the voice of Him who is the foun* 
tain of that ocean of immortality, and who '* measureth its waters 
in the hollow of His hand !" 

' That nothing short of this can secure the peace and happiness 
of any community, is no new discovery. Isocrates has a beautiful 
passage on the subject, the extreme appositeness of which, in refer- 
ence to what I have been asserting throughout the preceding pages, 
will, I think, clear me from the charge of pedantry in subjoining it : 
Oi rs yaq TTBviareqoi rSv Tfokiruv roaovrov difsTyflv rov ^SoveiV 

rOtV ftT^io) X£XTQQ/X£VOI5'9 ^^^TE OfJLOlCilS Ix^SSoVTO Tft/V Oifxft/V rSfV (JLB^ 

fAovtav avrois £v7fooia.v v7rdq%siv' o7 re ris ov<jia.s Ixovrgs", ov^ 
feft/s" i5^6ggfl;§ft;v rovs KaraieiffTS^y TTpdrrovrafs aXX' v9roXa/x.fa- 
vovTES" alffxuynv abrots iTvai ri\n rStv woXira/v giiroqiay eifhiM/yov 
rous Iv^uous, — (Isoc. Oratio Areop. pp. 290, 291. Cantah. 8vo. 
1729.) 
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human h^pioess^ agitate and heighten its pleasures^ 
even to the very brim. The various and too often 
discordant elements of society would become purified 
of their inherent evils by this salutary admixture. 
Its several classes^ weak in their division, and hostile 
as separate from each other, would, as they were drawn 
closer together in the bonds of mutual interest and 
affection, become indissoluble : not only, as the fabled 
bundle of sticks, would they remain united and un- 
broken, but each, like the rod of Aaron, would again 
branch forth and blossom into all the charities and vir- 
tues of domestic and social life. Then, indeed, the 
different ranks of society, instead of so many steps of 
a dungeon, descending down to lower and still lower 
depths of misery and degradation, would, like Jacob's 
ladder, seem reaching up to Heaven, and the Angels 
of Mercy and Gratitude would be seen ascending and 
descending thereon, for ever ! 
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POSTSCRIPT. 

It has been suggested to me, that it would have been 
well to have accompanied the foregoing tables respecting 
Ireland with at least one or two of those referred to in 
the Introduction, as establishing the principle of population 
universally, in order to silence the objections which may 
be advanced, founded on the supposed prevalence of 
some local or peculiar habits in that country, ajBTecting the 
question. It is obviously too late for me to do this at 
present; I will, however, so far avail myself of the sug- 
gestion as to give a synopsis of one of them, and shall 
purposely take that which relates to a country whose popu- 
lation is thin and scattered, and represented, in all other 
respects, as in a condition directly opposite to that of Ireland ; 
one in which the *' preventive check'^ is supposed hardly 
to exist at all, or, if it exist, is not to be sought for in the 
more densely peopled northern states, where, as Dr. Franklin 
says, they " marry in the morning of life," but in the south- 
em, or slave-holding ones, where the population is the scan- 
tiest; there, indeed, we are told, moral restraint, unhap- 
pily, is not unknown. But, above all, I select the instance 
about to be given as that on which the ** geometric ratio" 
of human increase professes to be solely founded ; I allude, 
of course, to the United States. In this extract, then, of 
one of my tables, the first column expresses the relative con- 
densation of the population, by dividing it according to the 
number of acres to every individual throughout ; the second, 
the number of states and territories in each class ; the 
third, a given number of females (100) between sixteen and 
forty-five ; the fourth, the proportionate number of children 
under ten years of age to each of those hundreds. The 
particulars of the States, and the numbers on which the 
calculation is formed, will be given in the work referred to. 
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TABLE, eihilMliiiir tbe wutioo ofPrafifeBm in tke United States, i 
Rfnlated bf the CMdennliiMi of tiie Popdation throo^flioat. 



AcmtocMfc 


NoBberoT 

9mmmi 




CUIdreaflader 

10,10 0. dflkOM 




Tcnftoffte. 


mVami^ 


Lew than 10 




100 


127 


10 to W 




100 


12» 


20 to 30 




100 


150 


ao to 50 




100 


171 


iiO to 100 




100 


192 


100 and upwards 


11 


100 


203 



But to particularize the New England States, whare the 
inhabitants are the most stationary, and of uniform habits: — 



Sutes. 


InfcabitaaCi to 


16U>46. 


Cbildf«.,r-iO, 
to each 1000. 


Massachusetto . . 
Connecticut . . 
Rhode Island . . 
New Hampshire / 
Maine .... 


75 
56 
48 
22 
7 


1000 
1000 
1000 
1000 
1090 


1288 
1282 
1314 
1384 
1621 



In the 8tatisticjS( of America, as in those of Ireland, the 
marriages and births are wanting: this omission, however, 
instead of weakening the proof of the real principle of popu- 
lation, has actually confirmed it, by leading to an equally 
conclusive demonstration of its truth, calculated on totally 
different principles. In the rest pf the tables, however, the 
more usual method is pursued, and not only with equal 
success, but with this singular advantage to the argument ; 
they will show, at the same time, the ignorance and error 
which have prevailed relative to what is called the " preven- 
tive check ;" taking away therefore, at once, the main sup- 
port of the contrary system, and answering the sole objection, 
as it is conceived, by which the one now developed can be 
assailed. 

FINIS. 
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That to the height of this great armament, 
I may auert Etkrnal Proyidbncx, 
And jastlfy the wayi of God to man I 
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Safe in the lOTe of Heav'n, an ocean flowa 
Aronnd onr realm, a barrier from the foes; 
Tis onrs the sons of sorrow to relieve, 
Cheer the sad heart, nor let affliction grieve : 
By Jove the stranger and the pour were sent. 
And what to these we give, to Jove is lent. 
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